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PREFACE 


It may be well that I should put a short preface to this 
book. In the summer of 1878 my father told me that 
he had written a memoir of his own life. He did not 
speak about it at length, but said that he had written 
me a letter, not to be opened until after his death, 
containing instructions for publication. 

This letter was dated 30th April, 1876. I will give 
here as much of it as concerns the public: '' I wish 
you to accept as a gift from me, given you now, the 
accompanying pages which contain a memoir of my 
life. My intention is that they shall be published after 
my death, and be edited by you. But I leave it alto¬ 
gether to your discretion whether to publish or to 
suppress the work;—and also to your discretion 
whether any part or what part shall be omitted. But 
I would not wish that anything should be added to the 
memoir. If you wish to say any word as from yourself, 
let it be done in the shape of a preface or introductory 
chapter.” At the end there is a postscript: The 
publication, if made at all, should be effected as soon 
as possible after my death.” My father died on the 6th 
of December, 1882. 

It will be seen, therefore, that my duty has been 
merely to pass the book through the press conform¬ 
ably to the above instructions. I have placed headings 
to the right-hand pages throughout the book, and I 
do not conceive that I was precluded from so doing. 

vii 
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Additions of any other sort there have been none; the 
few footnotes are my father’s own additions oi cor¬ 
rections. And I have made no alterations. have 
suppressed some few passages, but not more than 
would amount to two printed pages has been omitted. 
My father has not given any of his own Ictteis, nor 
was it his wish that any should be publii>bcd. 

I see from my father’s manuscript, aiid^ from his 
papers, that the first two chapters of this memoir 
were written in the latter part of 1875? that lie began 
the third chapter early in January, 1876^, lhal he 

finished the record before the middle of in that 

year. I state this, though there are indications in the 
book by which it might be seen at wbat time the 
memoir was being written. 


So much I would say by way of preface. And I 
think I may also give in a few words the main incidents 
in my father’s life after he completed his auto¬ 
biography. 

He has said that he had given up hunting; but he 
still kept two horses for such riding as may 1)C had in 
or about the immediate neighborhood of X^ondon, lie 
continued to ride to the end of his life: he liked the 
exercise, and I think it would have distressed him not 
to have had a horse in his stable. But he never spoke 
willingly on hunting matters. He had at last resolved 
to give up his favourite amusement, and that as far 
as he was concerned there should be an end of it. In 
the spring of 1877 went to South Africa, and 
returned early in the following year with a book on the 
colony already written. In the summer of 1878, he 
was one of a party of ladies and gentlemen who made 
an expedition to Iceland in the MastijEf,"'’ one of Mr, 
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the confines of Hampshire. I think he chose that 
spot because he found there a house that suited him, 
and because of the prettiness of the neighbourhood. 
His last long journey was a trip to Italy in the late 
winter and spring of i88i; but he went to Ireland 
twice in 1882. He went there in May of that year, and 
was then absent nearly a month. This journey did him* 
much good, for he found that the softer atmosphere 
relieved his asthma, from which he had been suffering 
for nearly eighteen months. In August following he 
made another trip to Ireland, but from this journey 
he derived less benefit. He was much interested in, 
and was very much distressed by, the unhappy con¬ 
dition of the country. Few men knew Ireland better 
than he did. He had lived there for sixteen years, 
and his Post Office work had taken him into every part 
of the island. In the summer of 1882 he began his last 
novel. The Landleaguers, which, as stated above, was 
unfinished when he died. This book was a cause of 
anxiety to him. He could not rid his mind of the fact 
that he had a story already in the course of publi¬ 
cation, but which he had not yet completed. In no 
other case, except Framley Parsonage, did my father 
publish even the first number of any novel before he 
had fully completed the whole tale. 

On the evening of the 3d of November, 1882, he was 
seized with paralysis on the right side, accompanied 
by loss of speech. His mind also had failed, though 
at intervals his thoughts would return to him. After 
the first three weeks these lucid intervals became rarer, 
but it was always very difficult to tell how far his 
mind was sound or how far astray. He died on the 
evening of the 6th of December following, nearly five 
weeks from the night qf his attack. 
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I have been led to say these few words, not at all 
from a desire to supplement my father’s biography 
of himself, but to mention the main incidents in his 
life after he had finished his own record. In what I 
have here said I do not think I have exceeded his 
instructions. 

Henry M. Trollope. 

September, 1883. 
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OF 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


CHAPTER I 

MY EDUCATION 
181S-1834 

* 

In writing these pages, which, for the want of a better 
name, I shall be fain to call the autobiography of so 
insignificant a person as^ myself, it will not be so much 
my intention to speak of the little details of my private 
life, as of what I, and perhaps others round me, have 
done in literature; of my failures and successes such as 
they have been, and their causes; and ©f the opening 
which a literary career offers to men and women for 
the earning of their bread. And yet the garrulity of 
old age, and the aptitude of a man’s mind to recur to the 
passages of his own life, will, I know, tempt me to say 
something of myself;—nor, without doing so, should I 
know how to throw my matter into any recognised and 
intelligible form. That I, or any man, should tell 
everything of himself, I hold to be impossible. Who 
could endure to own the doing of a mean thing? Who 
is tlierc that has done none? But this I protest:—that 
nothing that I say shall be untrue. I will set down 
naught ill malice; nor will I give to myself, or others, 
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honour which I do not believe to have been fairly won. 
My boyhood was, I think, as unhappy as that of a 
young gentleman could well be, my misfortunes arising 
from a mixture of poverty and gentle standing on the 
part of my father, and from an utter want on my own 
part of that juvenile manhood which enables some hoys 
to hold up their heads even among the distresses which 
such a position is sure to produce. 

I was born in 1815, in Kcppcl Street, Russell Stpiarr; 
and while a baby, was carried down to Harrow, wlu're 
my father had built a house on a large farm whidi, in 
an evil hour he took on a long lease from Lord Xorth- 
wick. That farm was the grave of all my father’s 
hopes, ambition, and prosperity, the caust‘ of iny 
mother’s sufferings, and of those of l|er children, and 
perhaps the director of her de.stiny and (ff ours. My 
father had been a Wykamist and a fellow of Xew Col¬ 
lege, and Winchester was the dy.stination of my lu”others 
and myself; but as he had friends among tlu* masters 
at Harrow, and as the school offered an etluealion 
almost gratuitous to children living in the parisli, lua 
with a certain aptitude to do things differently fiaim 
others, which accompanied him througiKmt !n\ life, 
determined to use that august seminary as a ‘Mother 
school ” for Winchester, and sent three of us ihvrv, ime 
after the other, at the age of seven. iMy father at this 
time was a Chancery barrister practising in London, 
occupying dingy, almost suicidal chainhcrs, at Ka. **3 
Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn,--H!hamhers wliicli an one 
melancholy occasion did become al>s(dutely suieidald 
He was, as I have been informed I)y those tpiiie com¬ 
petent to know, an excellent and couMienfiom* 
lawyer, but plagued with so hid a temper, that he 
pupil of his destroyed himself in the ryimts. 
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drove the rittonicys from luni. In Ills early days he 
was «'i man of some snirdl fortune and of iiiejua* hopes. 
These stood so hii^h at the tiuu‘ of my hirlli, that he 
was felt to l)e entithal to a eoiintrv lioie.e, -is ;is to 

that in Keppel Street; and in ordta* that he miidit Imihl 
stu'h a resid(‘nee, lu‘ took tin* farm. 'I in . phna* he 
called Julians, and the land runs up to the foot ot the 
(till oti which the school and church stand, on tlu^ sidi* 
towards London. 'rhini;.s theie uimt miicli an,ainsf 
him; the farm was ruinous, and I lememher that ut* 
all regarded the Lord Xorthuii'k of this^- da\s a. a 
cormorant who was eating us up. M\ lailiej’s client . 
disserted him. fie (>urc!iased \arious daik njoonn 
ehamhers in and about (liancery Lam*, am! his pm 
chases always went wronip '!1n*n. a*, a final i rti liitie, 
blow, an old tnude, u'host* hm'r he was to ha\e heem 
married and Iiad a famil\ ! ‘I In* homo* in I oiidoii wa- 
let; and also the house he tniih at I farrow, from whuh 
hr d(\sct‘nded to a faniihomo* on the land, which I hoie 
t*nd<*avoured to make ktiown to .some readers uialrr tlie 
name of ( )rley i'arm. d fits pkn e, jii-t a. if w.e when 
we Iivt‘d tht*re, is to he* snm in tin* idonfi pns r to fhr 
first eilition of that novel, haviuy had flu- i;o.»{ I’ofinm* 
to he (h'lineated hv no le-e* a pc-iu i! than that of f i? n 
Millais. 

My two elder brother*, had !»een i.enl a. h«cf!»!. ? 
to Harrow SehonI from tlse hiimrr leai e. .os! i 
pfohahly have* hc‘en rca*td\ed anionp ilie aii !om..t:c 
erowd, ncjt on ei|iia! trtm . hr. ati.r a ilai Ifoaoki .a. 

11 arrow in those* da\s ua*. nr\f-r -o latf 

anv iat<* as ofhm* da\ fioaitlri | umI ,npp.^ . il; c. 
tiu-y w«’n* Well ireatctl. hut I «!.ajhi uhrihfi ihr, 
.Mlf»ieeted to the ipnomim wlu.h I « mini id I w ... h 
arven, and I think llial f»oy at sc\«ii an iio^\ -.'-sii,*! 
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among their more considerate I u.ts iiriiT 

spared; and was not cv^en allowed tn nin t«> .!!h1 iim 
between our house and the school withou! a daily 
purgatory. No doubt my appearance was anaiii l itie. 
I remember well, when T was still the junior bov ifi 
school, Dr. Butler, the headmiaster. stoppim: ini* in ilir 
street, and asking me, with all the clotid*. ot bnr n|H>!! 
his brow and all the thunder in his voici\ u la ! lift if ua . 
possible that Harrow School was (lisgiMiial In o tit 
reputably dirty a little boy as 1! Oh, ulnif I trh at 
that moment! But T could not hnil niy lec-lini: I d«* 
not doubt that I was dirty;—but I tfhnk llmt Iir v^a 
cruel. He must have known me had lie -aaii iin' a lu 
was wont to sec me, for he was in the liahii oi flriaa.'oy 
me constantly. Perhaps he tlid not rccoiyii'a na li\ 
my face. 

At this time I was three years at Harrow: and, a 
far as I can remember, I was the junior !h»\ in flia 
school when I left it. 

Then I was sent to a private .schnol at la-fif 

by Arthur Drury. This, I think, nimd liau* fa-i i: daon 
in accordance with the advice of I tmry I trin i. w li“ w a 
my tutor at Harrow Sclnxil, and tiiy failiei’’. ifond. 
and who imay probably have expressed an ih n 

my juvenile career was not proeeeding in a ‘ ati i a t o \ 
manner at Harrow. To Sunhury I weui. and dtsuny 
the two years I was there, thougli I lanri Irid 
pocket-money, and seldom had iiiiich in ilii- wao. mi 
clothes, I lived more nearly cm terms ot with 

other boys than at any etther period dm mi: tii\ \riv 
prolonged school-days. !*!ven heria I wa. .dw.i'. m 
disgrace. I remember well lanv, on one Mi * a iHf 1 , li 4!}! 
boys were selected as having been llir . . i 

some nameless horror. What it wa.., li» thi-. d.tii I 
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great ambitions of my father’s life that his three son^P 
who lived to go to Winchester, should all become fel¬ 
lows of New College. But that suffering man was 
never destined to have an ambition gratified. Wc 
lost the prize which he struggled with infinite labour to 
put within our reach. My eldest brother all lait 
achieved it, and afterwards went to Oxford, 
three exhibitions from the school, though he lost the 
great glory of a Wykamist. He has since made Imn- 
self well known to the public as a writer in connection 
with all Italian subjects. He is still living as I now 
write. But my other brother died early. 

While I was at Winchester my father’s affairs went 
from bad to worse. He gave up his practice at the 
bar, and*, unfortunate that he was, took another 
It is odd that a man should conceive,—and in this case 
a highly educated and a very clever man,—that farm¬ 
ing should be a business in which he might make money 
without any special education or apprenticeship. 
haps of all trades it is the one in which an ac¬ 
curate knowledge of what things should be done, ixiul 
the best manner of doing them, is most necessary. 
And it is one also for success in which a suflicieiit 
capital is indispensable. He had no knowledg'c, inid, 
when he took this second farm, no capital. This \%*:m 
the last step preparatory to his final ruin. 

Soon after I had been sent to Winchester my mot Iter 
went to America, taking with her my brother 11 miry 
and my two sisters, who were then no more tliaii 
children. This was, I think, in 1827. I have no clc‘:ir 
knowledge of her object, or of my father’s; Init I 
believe that he had an idea that money might be made 
by sending goods,—little goods, such as pin-cxi^humx 
pepper-boxes, and pocket-knives,—opt to the raill 
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unfurnisliecl States; and that she conceived that an 
c)])cning might he made foi* my brother Henry by 
erecting some bazaar or extended shop in one of the 
Western cities. Whence the money came I <lo not 
know, but the pocket-knives and the peptici''boxes were 
bought, and the bazaar built I have S(‘en it since in 
tlie town of (lncinnati,~a sorry building! Hut I 
have been told that in those days it was an imposing 
edifice. My mother went first, with my sisters and sec • 
ond brother. I'hen my father followed them, taking 
my elder brother before he went to Oxford. Hut thert' 
was an interval of some year and a fialf during whicdi 
he and I were in Winchester together. 

Over a period of forty years, since I began my man¬ 
hood at a <lesk in the Post OOiee, I ami my brotluu\ 
'I'bomas Adolphus, have been fast friends. I'here have 
lK*ea liot words between ns. for ptudect frieiulslup h<‘ars 
and allows hot words. hVw brothers have had more of 
hrotluniioiHl. Hut in those seliooldays he was. of all 
my foi'S, the worst. In aeeonlanee with tlie practii*e 
of llit‘ eollege, which submits, or «li«l then submit, mueli 
of the tuition of the yonngiT hoys from the ehler. lie 
was my tutor; and in his capacity of tt*acher ami ruler, 
he had studie<l tiu* theories of DraciK I reuu‘mb«*r 
well how he list’d to exact ohediema* after the' manner 
of that lawgiver. Hang a little tnw for stealing apples, 
lu' used to say. and oilier littk* ljoy% will not steal apples, 
'rile doctrine was already exploded el.‘a’wherc\ hut lie 
stuck to it with ctmservative energy. 1 he lesull \v;is 
that, as a part of his daily exe*rci>r. lie thrashed iiir 
with a big stick. 1liat sucli thrashings shtmld have 
liciut possible' at a scliool as a tauiliiuial part of oiic*s 
daily litV, seems to me to argue a very ill roiidiUon of 
siiiiMd di*.ci|t|isH\ 
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At this period I remember to have passed one set of 
holidays—the midsummer holidays—in my father’s 
chambers in Lincoln’s Inn. There was often a clifficully 
about the holidays,—as to what should !>e done with me. 
On this occasion my amusement consisted in wandering 
about among those old deserted buildings, and in lasu!* 
ing Shakespeare out of a bi-columned edition, whieli is 
still among my books. It was not that I ha<l chosen 
Shakespeare, but that there was nothing else to read. 

After a while my brother left Winchester and aeecmi- 
panied my father to America. Then another and a 
different horror fell to my fate. My college hilb» liati 
not been paid, and the school tradesmen wlu» adminis¬ 
tered to the wants of the boys were told mit in extend 
their credit to me. Boots, waistct)ats, and poekei • 
handkerchiefs, which, with some slight stipervetllauee, 
were at the command of other scholars, were efoM-d 
luxuries to me. My schoolfellows of course knew that 
it was so, and I became a Pariah, ft is tlie nature td 
boys to be cruel. I have sometimes doufjtet! u Ini her 
among each other they do usually suffer mtieh. tme fismi 
the other’s cruelty; but I suffered horrifdy! I eou!«| 
make no stand against it I had no friem! to wlmm I 
could pour out my sorrows. I was lug, am! awkward, 
and ugly, and, I have no doubt, sulked a!«iiU in a must 
unattractive manner. Of course I was illnlressed ami 
dirty. But ah! how well I rcmemlKT all the agoiin-. 
of my young heart; how I consulered whether I slioiild 
always be alone; whether I could not find my way iip 
to the top of that college tower, and from thrner pul 
an end to everything? And a worse thing eamr than 
the stoppage of the suf)plies from itie sltiipkrr|«:i*» 
Every boy had a shilling a week |Mieket-iiifiney, wliith 
we called battels, and which was advanced to ii:i mii 
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of the p(K'ket of tlu‘ second tiiristin*. On oiu* auinl dav 
ihe second master annotin<*rd to me that my hattel^ 
would he sto{){)(‘(L lie told im‘ tin* ia*a.son,- 41 h‘ hatti’ls 
for the last half-year had m^t beam repaid; and lu* tn*i;c*d 
his own nnwillin|j^iiess to advance tlu‘ moiu'v. d'he he.s 
of a shillin|j^ a week would not havt' keen much, eveti 
thoii|»'h pocket-money from otlun* sotircc's nevi‘r iea» hetl 
me,"—but that the otiu'r hoys all kmnv it ! Iwan v unw 
and aii^ain, perhaps three or four times in a halt year, 
these weekly shillini^as were g’iveii to «'ertain %ervan!s 
of the colleg'e, in payment, it may be prt*snmed, for some 
extra services. And now, wlum it taune to the turn id' 
any servant, he receivtal sixty-nine shtlliniy. insUaid id’ 
seventy, aiul the cause of tlte defalcation was expl.lim’d 
to him. I nev(*r saw om‘ of tlio.se servants withuni 
feelini^ 1 had picked his pijeket. 

W’hen I had hemi at \\'imdu*Ht(T sonudliinf^ over three 
years, my father retttrned to b'.ngland and took me* away. 
Whether this was doiu' heeama' td* tlie expeir.e, or 
heeause my (dianee of New C*tdle|*'c* was suppoNed to Iniie 
passed away, I do not know. As a fact, I ‘.liould, I 
hclieve. have |.;;ained the pri/a*. as tliere ociunr*! in iiiv 
year an exeeptimial nuinher of vai'anei«*s. lint it woiibl 
have served me ntnhin|,t, as there* \\«nild !i.i\e !«rrn tin 
funds for my maintenanee at tin* rnivrr'.ii^ ull I should 
have entered in upon the frniti«»n of thf* foiitidri’-, 
endowment, and my career at ( lx ford must have bmi 
unfortunate. 

Wlnm I left Winehesfer, I had three iiioiryr.ir* oi 
seimol Indore me, having as yr! eiidnrial ntnr. Mv 
fatluT at tliis time having left my iiii»ilier and srfrss 
witli my youngc’f liroilier in Aiiienea, ii«»k liimMli !o 
live at a wreudied tumide down fariiilmnsr tni llir sr^ 
ond farm he laid liiicdf And I was fakrii ihrir with 
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him. It was nearly three miles from Harrow, at Har¬ 
row Weald, but in the parish; and from this house I 
was again sent to that school as a day hoarder. Lt‘t 
those who know what is the usual appearance and wliat 
the usual appurtenances of a boy at siudi a sehexd, con¬ 
sider what must have been my condition among ilictn, 
with a daily walk of twelve miles through tlie lanes, 
added to the other little troubles and labours of a selioal 
life! 

Perhaps the eighteen months which I passed in this 
condition, walking to and fro on tliose miserahly <hrty 
lanes, was the worst period of my life. I was now ovct 
fifteen, and had come to an age at which I could appre¬ 
ciate at its full the misery of expulsion from all social 
intercourse. I had not only no friends, hut was clespisetl 
by all my companions. The farndiomse was mu only 
no more than a farmhouse, hut was one (d those farm¬ 
houses which seem always to be in danger of falling 
into the neighbouring horse-pond. As it crept down¬ 
wards from house to stables, from stallies to barns, 
from barns to cowsheds, and from cowsheds ft> dimg- 
heaps, one could hardly tell wltere one fn^gan am! the 
other ended! There was a parlour in which inv fathrr 
lived, shut up among big t)Ooks; but I passed iny most 
jocund hours in the kitchen, making iimoeenf love to 
the bailiff’s daughter. The farm kitchen niighi fa* very 
well through the evening, when the horrors itf tlie 
school were over; but it all addcii to the rrnelty of the 
days. A sizar at a Cambridge college, m a UtUr 
clerk at Oxford, has not pleasaiit days, or used luti ti* 
have them half a century ago; but tiis ponilimi wa*. 
recognised, and the misery was ineasiirecl. 1 was a 
sizar at a fashionable scIkkiI, a eondititm never pre 
meditated. What right had a wretched farmer'^ kr), 



reckini^' from a t<> t<> tkr .suns of peers, 

—or nuich worse still, next to the sons of big- trades¬ 
men who made their ten thoiisaiul a year? llic 
indig’nities I endured are not to he described. As T 
look back it seems to me that all hands were turned 
against me,—-those of masters as wtdl as boys. I was 
allowed to join in no plays. Nor did 1 hsarn 
anything,—for I was taught nothing. ddie only 
exi)cnse, except that of l)ooks. to which a Iioiise- 
IxKirdcr was then subject, was the fee to a tutor, 
amonnling, I think, to ten guineas. My tutor itnik me 
without the fee; hut when I Insird him declare* the fact 
in the pnpil-rooin before the Ihws, I hardly fell gratidul 
for tlie charity. 1 was never a coward, and eared lor a 
thrashing as little as any hoy, hnt one cannot make* a 
stand against the acerhitit*s of three hundred t)’raiits 
without a moral courage of wltieh at that time I pos- 
st‘ssed none. 1 know that I sktdke'd, ane! was oelious ft* 
tin* eyes of tlarse I aelmiri'tl and envied, At last 1 was 
<lriven to relu'llion, and there eame a great fight, at 
the end of which my opponent had to !h* taken Iionu* for 
a while. If thcNc words he ever printed, I trust that 
some selioolfellow of tinea* days may still !»e left .dive 
who will he able to say that, in idaimiiig this '.oltfaiv 
glory of my selnnd days, I am not making a fal*«e Iim.i f. 

I wish I could give muiic ailegiialc pietnrr of ihr 
gloom of that fanulmman My elder liroihri roni as 
I must call Innt in my narraiivi*. thoiigli itir woi!*k 1 
think, knows him tx’st as Adoiphir. at Uvtoui 

My father and I livtal togiiher, he liaviiig no tm 
of living except what came fisnii lb*’ lariii. M \ iiiriiiou 
tells me that lie was always in dela to liss Ltiallmd and 
tti the traiicMuen lie rniplt*yrtl t t| selfaiitliilgrm r no 
one could accuse liiim (Hir lablr w.is pooici, I ihmk, 
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than that of the bailiff who slill lum:: ni\ 

lercd fortunes. 1'lie furniture was Ui^an _ our si 

There was a lari^c raniblini;- kiteluii .i:'a 

gardener; and many times verbal ineeutiv-^^ 

to me,—generally, 1 fear, in vaiiir^'tt) grt 

hand at digging and planting. Into the 

holidays I was often compelled to g«t, net ^ j ^fields 

much profit. My father’s health was veiy ^A 

the last ten years of his life, lie spent * Dtir 

of his time in bed, suffering agony from ^ 

But he was never idle unless wlien .Hiillrrin tt 

this time commenced a work, ..an IhiiAelt , 

. ‘ * CLl3_ Eccl' 

astica, as he called it,—cm whieii Iir kil»c>xjLr^^ 

moment of his death, l! was bin aiiiluiii %tx ^ j 

all ecclesiastical terms, including ilu* 

every fraternity of monks and everv 

with all their orders and Mjhdivi'af»u-. i r,., 

. i- i . , ~ *-ici(eir crii 

mg disadvantages, with lew «u* no bnuk-i of i-eferer 

with immediate access to no library, lit- wofl- 
most ungrateful la.sk with imdagsiin}: 
he died, three mmiber.s <iut of eiglit h.ul ' hr 1 

by subscription; and are now, I h-.tr. 
buried in the midst of tluit huge pile ..i fut ile li^rhi 
the building up of which has hrok.-ii so ui.-itay Heart' 
And my father, though lie would try. a-, it were b 
side wind, to get a u.sefii! spurt of w.irk out of i 
either in the garden or in tit.' hay field, hud constar 
an eye to my schola.stie improveiii.'iil, I*”rom. tny v 
babyhood, before tlio.se first day.s at H.irr.jw, I had 
take my place alongside of him .as hr sltuved at 
o’clock in the nmniing, ami say my muh ftiles from 
Latin Grammar, or repeat the Greek a!j.{i;4l>ct ; and a; 
obliged at these early lesson.s to hold my head inclii 
towards him, so that in the event ut guilty fault. 
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might he able to pull my hair without stopping his 
razor or dropping his shaving-brush. No father was 
ever more anxious for the education of his children, 
though I think none ever knew less how to go about 
the work. Of amusement, as far as I can remember, 
he never recognised the need. He allowed himself no 
distraction, and did not seem to think it was necessary 
to a child. I cannot bethink me of aught that he ever 
did for my gratification; but for my welfare,—for the 
welfare of us all,—^he was willing to make any sacri¬ 
fice. At this time, in the farmhouse at Harrow Weald, 
he could not give his time to teach me, for every hour 
that he was not in the fields was devoted to his monks 
and nuns; but he would require me to sit at a table 
with Lexicon and Gradus before me; As I look back 
on my resolute idleness and fixed determination to make 
no use whatever of the books thus thrust upon me, or 
of the hours, and as I bear in mind the consciousness of 
great energy in after-life, I am in doubt whether my 
nature is wholly altered, or whether his plan was 
wholly bad. In those days he never punished me, 
though I think I grieved him much by my idleness; 
but ill passion he knew not what he did, and he has 
knocked me down with the great folio Bible which he 
always used. In the old house were the two first 
volumes of Cooper’s novel, called The Prairiej a relic— 
probably a dishonest relic—of some subscription to 
ITookham’s library. Other books of the kind there was 
none. I wonder how many dozen times I read those 
two first volumes. 

It was the horror of those dreadful walks backwards 
and forwards which made my life so bad. What so 
pleasant, what so sweet, as a walk along an English 
lane, when the air is sweet and the weather fine, and 
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when there is a charm in walking? But here were the 
same lanes four times a day, in wet and dry, in heat 
and summer, with all the accompanying mud and dust, 
and with disordered clothes. I might have been known 
among all the boys at a hundred yards' distance by my 
boots and trousers,—and was conscious at all times that 
I was so known. I remembered constantly that address 
from Dr. Butler when I was a little boy. Dr. Longley 
might with equal justice have said the same thing any 
day,—only that Dr. Longley never in his life was able 
to say an ill-natured word. Dr. Butler only became 
Dean of Peterborough, but his successor lived to be 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

I think it was in the autumn of 1831 that my mother, 
with the rest of the family, returned from America. 
She lived at first at the farmhouse, but it was only for a 
short time. She came back with a book written about 
the United States, and the immediate pecuniary suc¬ 
cess which that work obtained enabled her to take us 
all back to the house at Plarrow,—not to the first house, 
which would still have been beyond her means, but to 
that which has since been called Orley Farm, and which 
was an Eden as compared to our abode at Harrow 
Weald. Here my schooling went on under somewhat 
improved circumstances. The three miles became half 
a mile, and probably some salutary changes were made 
in my wardrobe. My mother and my sisters, too, were 
there. And a great element of happiness was added 
to us all - in the affectionate and life-enduring friend¬ 
ship of the family of our close neighbour Colonel 
Grant. But I was never able to overcome-—or even to 
attempt to overcome—^the absolute isolation of my 
school position. Of the cricket-ground or racket-court 
I was allowed to know nothing. And yet I longed for 
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these tilings with an ext-eediiig i 

popularity with a covcton.sne.s.s that was aliiinst iiitaii, 
It seemed to me that there wcntld he an M\stu!i! in the 
intimacy of those very hoys whom 1 uas hoinal to Imlf* 
because they hated me. Stmuihing of tiu* di ei.irr nt 
my school-days has clung to ini‘ all thronidi It to 
that I have ever shninH‘d to sfH'ak oi !h« in a 
as I am writing now, hnl that when ! liave ht-oii « Lr.iin •! 
as schoolfellow by some of those main hiiii»!f« il u!i*> 
were with me either at Harrow <n‘ at \\ in* In f«i, I 
have felt that I had no right t{» talk of filing . tiMiu inu i 
of which I was kepi in estrangmmmt. 

Through all my father’s truuhh‘s lu* ^lill df-iirf! 
send me either to Oxford or (“amhridgo. \h 
brother went to Oxford, and Henry to ramhiiilyr Ii 
all depended on my ability tii gel omie ■ Inp fh.if 

would help me to livc^ at the Univtn’sifv I li.al in.eo 
chances. Iliere weri'exhibitioii.% from Haiiow ttInOi 
I never got. 1\vice I tried for a ‘.learHiip af t 
Iiall,~lmt in vain, One<‘ I madi‘ a fnule affrinp! !*'i a 
scholarship at Ih'inity, (Ixfortl, hiu lailfd atonii i li-oi 
the idea of a university earerr u.i*. ahandMntd Xfid 
very fortunate it was that 1 did noi mi, ,rrt|. foi 
career with sueh assistanee (mly a. .1 -.hMlii hip m <idd 
have given me, would have emh-d in d« hi .md ipn 
When I left Harrow I was all hut .a- ! I 

had at first gone there at sevrm liiinin,: ihr Mh,.h 
those twelve years no attempi had m.sd. !■ h 
me anything but Latin am! ,iis! m-i . I’::- 

attempt to teach me those* laiigiiai.p I «ir. 

her any lessons either in writing or aiiilmis fi» | 1/ o. li 
and (icrman I certainly was iiof iniipli! Hir 
tion will seanady fw na’diifd, buf I .1 e'h.,! | 

have no recollection of other s x* rpi --i igr 
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dead languages. At the school at Sunbury there was 
certainly a writing master and a French master. The 
latter was an extra, and I never had extras. I suppose 
I must have been in the writing master’s class, but 
though I can call to mind the man, I cannot call to 
mind his ferule. It was by their ferules that I always 
knew them, and they me. I feel convinced in my mind 
that I have been flogged oftener than any human being 
alive. It was just possible to obtain five scourgings in 
one day at Winchester, and I have often boasted that I 
obtained them all. Looking back over half a century, 

I am not quite sure whether the boast is true; but if 
I did not, nobody ever did. 

And yet when I think how little I knew of Latin or 
Greek on leaving Harrow at nineteen, I am astonished 
at the possibility of such waste of time. I am now a 
fair Latin scholar,—that is to say, I read and enjoy the 
Latin classics, and could probably make myself under¬ 
stood in Latin prose. But the knowledge which I have, 
I have acquired since I left school,—no doubt aided 
much by that groundwork of the language which will 
in the process of years make its way slowly, even 
through the skin. There were twelve years of tuition, 
in which I do not remember that I ever knew a lesson! 
When I left Harrow I was nearly at the top of the 
school, being a monitor, and, I think, the seventh boy. 
This position I achieved by gravitation upwards. I bear 
in mind well with how prodigal a hand prizes used to 
be showered about; but I never got a prize. From 
the first to the last there was nothing satisfactory in 
my school career,—except the way in which I licked 
the boy who had to be taken home to be cured. 
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MY MOTIIKK 

Though I do not wish in these pa^fs to haek tn flir 
origin of all the Trollopes, i innst say a few <*i 

my mother,—partly bccanse filial dttty will ii<i! allfw iiif» 
to be silent as to a parent who made for lier^dt a »»ei 
siderable name in the literature of her il:iy, aii«l p 4 i!!\ 
because there were circumstanees in Ih’f t.in-rr 
worthy of notice. She was the dany^ster of thr 
William Milton, vicar of fleekfield, a. widl a-, 

my father, had been a fellow of \hnv I'ollrio* -do- 
was nearly thirty when, in iHo<), shv marrii't! jitv Liili* i. 
Six or seven years agt) a bundle of love Ir'fli i *. if*on hn 
to him fell into my hand in a very -dngnl.u %%a\, lhi% 
ing been found in the house of a slraii|,pT. wies uifh 
much courtc.sy, sent them to me. lliey wnr fiini 
sixty years old, and had Iwen writlim somr 
some after her marriage, over flie spaer oi prifiiv*' 
year. In no novel of Riehardsoii*N or \!r% htif 
have I seen a correspondence a! tin* saiiir iniir .u ri, 
so graceful, and so well exprc*ssrd. fhit ilir nf 

these letters wa.s in the strange fliifi 'frill r |li< 1 , 
to the love-letters of the |>reM'iit ciov, I h< s .ur. .lU 
them, on stiuare paper, foltl.-d anil MMli-d, an-! .i.'.hr . ,r,| 
to my father on cirenit; Imt the lanf'iiajp- its »m. !i th. u-l* 
it almost htirders on the roiiianlii-. n. hi-antitnll■. . te ni. 
and fit, without ehan/;e of a -eillahle, i..( ilir 5 j 

J? 
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critical eye. What girl now studies the words with 
which she shall address her lover, or seeks to charm 
him with grace of diction? She dearly likes a little 
slang, and revels in the luxury of entire familiarity with 
a new and strange being. There is something in that, 
too, pleasant to our thoughts, but I fear that this phase 
of life does not conduce to a taste for poetry among 
our girls. Though my mother was a writer of prose, 
and revelled in satire, the poetic feeling clung to her to 
the last. 

In the first ten years of her married life she became 
the mother of six children, four of whom died of con¬ 
sumption at different ages. My elder sister married, 
and had children, of whom one still lives; but she was 
one of the four who followed each other at intervals 
during my mother’s lifetime. Then my brother Tom 
and I were left to her,—^with the destiny before us 
three of writing more books than were probably ever 
before produced by a single family.^ My married sis¬ 
ter added to the number by one little anonymous high 
church story, called Chollcrton. 

From the date of their marriage up to 1827, when my 
mother went to America, my father’s affairs had always 
been going down in the world. She had loved society, 
affecting a somewhat liberal role and professing an 
emotional dislike to tyrants, which sprung from the 
wrongs of would-be regicides and the poverty of patriot 
exiles. An Italian marquis who had escaped with only 

1 The family of Estienne, the great French printers of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, of whom there were at 
least nine or ten, did moi*e perhaps for the production of 
literature than any other family. But they, though they 
edited, and not unfreqnently translated the works which 
they published, were not authors in the ordinary seust\ 
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a second shirt from the clutclies of sonu' arrlidtiki* wlmiii 
he had wished to exterminate, or a h'nmeh /nv/e/iiir.’ 
with distant ideas of sacrillcinj»: hiniMdf tn tin- e.iu .r i»i 
liberty, were always welcome t(s the uuh le*-f ho‘.|iJt.ih!v 
of her house. In after years, wium iii.infui r* «•! 
another caste had been f»'nicioiis to her. ‘die iH-i .nue .1 
strong Tory, and thought that andidtu la*- •« . urn** 
sweet. But with her politics weri' aKva\'' an a.if.in «»i 
the heart,-—as, indeed, were all her coii\ii finn*! 
reasoning from causes, I think that she kiirw isaireti; 
Her heart was in every way so perhai, her de oe d‘i 
good to all around her so thorough, and tier |»»u« i h| 
self-sacrifice so complete, that she generally la 1 *11 
right in spite of her want of logie: hiil if mn i t**- 
acknowledged that she was emotional. I i'aii seiii» nj!» i 
now her books, and can see her at her pm mu! I Vjr 
poets she loved best were Dante and Spein<rr. lUil 'In- 
raved also of him of whom all sueli ladiein swt’r i.unn^ 
then, and rejoiced in the popularity and uejif «nir fisr 
persecution of Lord Lyron. She was anioitg vDio 

seized with avidity on the novels, as they eaiiu' miu .it 
the then unknown Scott, and who eould .still i.dk »*i ilir 
triumphs of Miss Ldgmvorth. \\‘itIt the lifi'ialiiie 
the day she wms familiar, am! with llie port-. ni tss 
past. Of other reading I do not think *die Ii,pI iu.i.fi M-d 
much. Her life, I take it, tlamrjt kitiril\ 
by many troubles, was easy, luxnriou . and nllf*. tdl s*y 
father’s affairs and her own aspir.ifa ar. '.rni lin lu 
America. She had dear friends aiiitmg lifnaH 
of whom I remember Mathias. Ilmiv Mdmaii, .4n^.! M.m 
L andon; but till long after middh’ lile she iirui lei 
self wrote a line for puhlieafitm. 

In 1827 she went to Aiiiefiea. 
instigated by the social ami eoiiiiiniiii..|u idr.r^ ^4 ,-i 
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lady whom I well remember,—a certain Miss Wright,— 
who was, I think, the first of the A.iiicrican female 
lecturers. Her chief desire, however, was to establish 
my brother Henry; and perhaps joined with that was 
the additional object of breaking np her English home 
without pleading broken fortunes to all the world. At 
Cincinnati, in the Stat^ of Ohio, she bciilt a bazaar, and 
I fancy lost all the money which may have been em¬ 
barked in that speculation. It could not have been 
much, and I think that others also must have siilTered. 
But she looked about her, at her American cousins, 
and resolved to write a book about them. I'his liook 
she brought back with her in 1831, and published it 
early in 1832. When she did this she was already 
fifty. When doing this she was aware that unless 
she could so succeed in making money, there was 
no money for any of the family. She had never 
before earned a shilling. She almost immediak'ly 
received a considerable sum from the publishers,- if 
I remember rightly, amounting to two sums of £400 
each within a few months; and from that moinenl till 
nearly the time of her death, at any rate for more than 
twenty years, she was in the receipt of a considerable 
income from her writings. It was a late age at which 
to begin such a career. 

The Domestic Manners of the Americans was the first 
of a series of books of travels, of which it was probably 
the best, and was certainly the best known. It will not 
be too much to say of it that it had a material dJcct 
upon the manners of the Americans of the day, and 
that that effect has been fully appreciated hy them. 
No observer was certainly ever less <{iialibed to judge 
of the prospects or even of the hai>piness of a young 
people. No one coidd have beexi worse aclapft^d by 
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nature for the task of Icarnin^^ whether a nation wa% in 
a way to thrive. Whatever she saw slu‘ ai 

most women do, from her own slanding- 
thing were ugly to her eyes, it otigh! to he iioj} to all 
eyes,—and if ugly, it must he had. Wdial fh** ?eji 
people had plenty to eat and elotln^s to wear, if flie\ 
put their feet upon the tables aial did not ita 
their betters? "riie Americans were to In r on' A. 
uncouth, and vulgar,—and .she tt>ld them or liri.i* 
communistic and social ideas, which had been no pif 
in a drawing-room, were scattered to tlie wiiidn. tif-r 
volumes were very hitler; hut tluy were vei} ih*.rr, 
and they saved the family from ruin. 

Book followed hook immediately,- lirnt t^o 
and then a book on Belgium am! Wmleiii Ih-iiiliii). 
She refurnished the house which I Inive i'alird Uilii 
Farm, and surrounded us again with iiiiHlet.ile tom- 
forts. Of the mixture of joviality anci imliraiy m!iir!i 
formed her character, it i.s ahiunt impoMnihlr to ,|»r.ik 
with exaggeration, 'flic industry wa.% a llimg .qi.iti, 
kept to herself. It was not necessary Ilia! .oh toic: 
who lived with her should see it. Slie uas at tin 14!,Ir 
at four in the morning, ami luml liiuslird Itrr ttoik 
before the world had hegtm to he aroii .nh lint i!nr 
joviality was all for others. Slu- mhiIiI iloa r us!,h 
other people’s legs, eat and drink kchrr pr,i 

pic’s palates, he proud with the Imarr 01 lahri 
finery. Every mother can di> fli.it Imi l:ii ,nui 
daughters; hut she coukl do it lor any gni 
and voice, and manners pleased Iter. l'‘,Arn -.L.- 

was at work, the latighter of ihu.v -Jir l.nrd u.-. ,, 
pleasure to her. Slie had mudi, uuw miii h. to .inni. 
Work sometimes came har<f to her* inn !; f . 
required,—-for she was e?vlravagaitt. Mini bird ! > 
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money to spend; but of all people I have known slie was 
the most joyous, or, at any rate, the most capable of joy. 

We continued this renewed life at Harrow for 
nearly two years, during which I was still at the 
school, and at the end of which I was nearly nineteen. 
Then there came a great catastrophe. IVTy father, 
who, when he was well, lived a sad life among his 
monks and nuns, still kept a horse and gig". One day 
in March, 1834, just as it had been decided that I 
should leave the school then, instead o£ remaining, 
as had been intended, till midsummer, I was suiu- 
moned very early in the morning, to drive him up 
to London. He had been ill, and must still have 
been very ill indeed when he submitted to be driven 
by any one. It was not till we had started that he 
told me that I was to put him on board the Ostend 
boat. This I did, driving him through the city down 
to the docks. It was not within his nature to 1)C com¬ 
municative, and to the last he never told me why 
he was going to Ostend. Something of a genera! 
flitting abroad I had heard before, but why be should 
have flown first, and flown so suddenly, I did not 
in the least know till I returned. When I got back 
with the gig, the house and furniture were all in 
the charge of the sheriff's officers. 

The gardener who had been with us in former 
days stopped me as I drove up the road, and with 
gestures, signs, and whispered words, gave me to 
understand that the whole affair—horse, gig, and liar- 
ness—^would be made prize of if I went but a few 
yards farther. Why they should not have been made 
prize of I do not know. The little piece of dishonest 
business which I at once took in hand and carried 
through successfully \Yas pf no special service to any 
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of US. I drove the hifo the villai^n\ and suit! the 
entire equipage to the iroimiongtn* for £17. tlu* r\ae! 
sum which he claimed as ])eiiig’ dtn* to himself. 1 was 
much complimented hy the gardener, who seeiurjl to 
think that so much had heen reseuecl out of the Ine, 
I fancy that the ironmonger was the only gainer h\ 
my smartness. 

When I got ])ack to the hotisi* a secau* o| de\.i fa 
tion was in progress, whieh still was mvt uiflnnif ti . 
anutsemeiit. My mother, through her various t!»»u!»h , 
had contrived to keep a certain nunifn'r of pif ifi 
pretties which were dear to lu'r lusart. lliey ueie iimI 
much, for in those days the ornanumtatiou of Itoii <1 s 
was not lavish as it is now; htit there was suine t lima, 
and a little glass, a ft‘w l)ooks. and a very ni«»j|r{ .iff* 
supply of household silver. 1'he.sc‘ tlntigs, and flinii: ^ 
like them, were being earriinl down surrcqitiiioii !y, 
through a gap hetwcaai the tw<j ganhuis. on to ilte |ireiii" 
ises of our friend ('olonel (Irant, My two 'I'h rs. 
then sixteen and si‘venteen, and tin* t Jrani girl-, 
who were just younger, wt‘re the idiief iiiajaml.'i . 
To such forces I was happy to add ni\’>eli for anv 
enterprise, and between us wt* cheated life eirdifois 
to the extent of our powt'rs, anu<I a iIn^ atuili* um 
but good-lmnioured ah^tiiu'ue*- from prr Mn.d is*, 
lencc, of the meu in charge tT the p!o|irrfv. i 'ii!! 
own a few hooks that wen* tliiis inirlohifM 
For a few days the wliole family hiuai.e l.r.l tiinlrr 
the CMloner.s hospitable njof. careil fi»r and 
hy that dearest of all woimau Ids uitV. 1 li« n -nr lu! 
lowed my father to llelgitiiu, and I’siaMi linf mui ilir . 
in a large house just <mt%iiie the walls oi idieg \! 
this time, ami till my father's deaili, nn 1 tlntu' w. 
done with money earned fw iii} iiioilier. yfir egna 
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furnished the house,—this being the third that she had 
put in order since she came back from America two 
years and a half ago. 

There were six of us went into this new banishment. 
My brother Henry had left Cambridge and was ill. 
My younger sister was ill. And though as yet we 
hardly told each other that it was so, we began to feel 
that that desolating fiend, consumption, was among 
us. My father was broken-hearted as well as ill, 
but whenever he could sit at his table he still worked 
at his ecclesiastical records. My elder sister and I 
were in good health, but I was an idle, desolate hanger- 
on, that most hopeless of human beings, a hobble¬ 
dehoy of nineteen, without any idea of a career, or 
a profession, or a trade. As well as I can remember 
I was fairly happy, for there were pretty girls at 
Bruges with whom I could fancy that I was in love; and 
I had been removed from the real misery of school. 
But as to my future life I had not even an aspiration. 
Now and again there would arise a feeling that it 
was hard upon my mother that she should have to do 
so much for us, that we should be idle while she was 
forced to work so constantly; but we should probably 
have thought more of that had she not taken to work 
as though it were the recognised condition of life 
for an old lady of fifty-five. 

Then, by degrees, an established sorrow was at 
home among us. My brother was an invalid, and the 
horrid word, which of all words were for some years 
after the most dreadful to us, had been pronounced. 
It was no longer a delicate chest, and some temporary 
necessity for peculiar care,—but consumption! The 
Bruges doctor had said so, and we knew that he was 
right. From that time forth my mother’s most visible 
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occupation was that of niirsiiiR'. Tlicro were two sick 
men in the house, and hers were the haials that tcaided 
them. The novels went on, of course. We had ahas'idy 
learned to know that they would he fortIu'oinin.R' at 
stated intervals,—and they always were forllu'eminif. 
-.The doctor’s vials and the ink'hottli^ held equal places 
in my mother’s rooms. I have writ!cm many novels 
under many circumstances; hut I douht nutch wluUluu* 
I could write one when my whole heart was hy tiie lush 
side of a dying son. Her power of dividing herself 
into two parts, and keeping her intelhai hy itself 
clear from the troubles of the world, and lit for the* 
duty it had to do, J never .saw eciualled, * I do ntU think 
that the writing of a nrjvel is the most diflicnlt task 
which a man may he called njKJU tc^ clo; hut it is a task 
that may he supposed to demand a spirit fairly at c*ase. 
The work of doing it with a troubled spirit killed Sir 
Walter Scott. ]\Iy mother went through it unscatlaa! 
in strength, though she performed all the work of dav' 
nurse and night-nurse to a sick hcuiscladdfor tltere 
were soon three of them dying. 

At this time there eanu' from some ejuarter an offer 
to me of a commission in an Austrian c-avalry rc*ip- 
ment; and so it was apparcmtly my destiny U> ta' a 
soldier. Ihit I must first hsarn tk*nnan and {*‘r<’ncln of 
which languages I knc*w ahnost nothing, loir tfii*» a 
year was allowed nus and in «>rdcT that it iniglii he 
accompH.shed witlanit expenses 1 uinlertonk tlie iliiiies 
C)f a classical usher li» a sehuul then kept hy W'illi.iiii 
Drury at Hrussels, Kir, Drury liad Iweii ime of tiir 
masters at I farnnv wlum I uent tlnu’r at seven )rars 
old, and is now, after an intcu'val of fifty tin re yrang 
even yet offieialing as clergyman :il that place.* To 
^ile died two ycar.s after Ilie‘.e wonh* ttric wiillnt. 
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Brussels I went, and my heart still sinks within me 
as I reflect that any one should have intrusted to me 
the tuition of thirty boys. I can only liope that those 
boys went there to learn French, and tbnt their parents 
were not particular as to their classic:il acquirements. 
I remember that on two occasions I was sent to take 
the school out for a walk; but that jifter the second 
attempt Mrs. Drury declared that tlic hoys' clothes 
would not stand any further experiments of that kind. 
I cannot call to mind any learning 1 >y me of other 
languages; but as I only remained in that position for 
six weeks, perhaps the return lessons had not been 
as yet commenced. At the end of the six weeks a 
letter reached me, offering me a clcrkshii) in the (ien- 
eral Post Offlee, and I accepted it. Among my mother’s 
dearest friends she reckoned Mrs. I'rctding, tlie wife 
of Clayton Freeling, whose father, Sir hVancis 1 'ree¬ 
ling, then ruled the Post Office. She had heard of 
my desolate position, and had begged from Iier father- 
in-law the offer of a berth in his owii office. 

I hurried back from Brussels to Briig'es on my way 
to London, and found that the numher of invalids had 
been increased. My younger sister, Lhiiily, who, when 
I had left the house, was trembling on the halancts-- 
who had been pronounced to be delicate, hut with 
that false-tongued hope which knows the truth, hut 
will lie lest the heart should faint, lia<l been called 
delicate, but only delicate,—was now ill. Of course 
she was doomed. I knew it of both of them, though I 
had never heard the word spoken, or had spoken it to 
any one. And my father was very ill,-—ill to dying, 
though I did not know it. And my mother had decreed 
to send my elder sister away to Eii|^land, thinking 
that the vicinity of so much sickness nii^ht be injurious 
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toiler. All tliivS hai)peno(I late in ilu* an!nii!!i 
in the spring of which year we had come to Ihnjp -. 
and then my mother was left alone in a fni* hou r oiif 
side the town, with two Ikdgian women ’.nnaiif .. fo 
nurse these dying patients—the patients hriiii: her Inr 
band and children—and to write iiovt'ls ha* the • n fi¬ 
nance of the family! It was about thi% pmiotl oi her 
career that her ])est novels were writtefi. 

To my own initiation at tin* Post t H'lii’c’ I uill rrfinii 
in the next cha|[)ter. Just before* ('hrisfiiias my biofhfn 
died, and was buried at Bruges. In the folluwini-: I rli 
ruary my father died, and was Imri(*d aIoii|»'4i|r tii limn 
—and with him died that tedious task of hi-. u!mli 
I can only hope may have solacei! inaiiv ot tm. liffi i 
hours. I sometimes look back. iiu*ditatti4' |oi liisn ^ 
together, on his adverse fate. IB* was a lu.iii. inirlv 
ediicatecl, of great parts, with itnmeusr rap.u if\ nn 
work, physically strong very much beyond flir A%rt,^rr 
of men, addicted to no vici‘s, carried «dl bv ii»» pir'.r rur 
affectionate by nature, most anxious for the 
of his children, born to fair fortinirs. who, wlr'ii lir 
started in the world, may Ik* said in liave Imd 
thing at his feel. But «‘verytbing wiujf wiiuu; \hnli 
him. I he touch of his liajid secnusl f*» tit-jir i.uhur 
lie embarke<l in one iiopt*l(*s.s enf«'ipri-f- Aitn 
spending on each all the niom*y hr nmhi ifir !i:;vr 
command. But the worse eursr to hfiu nf all ^ 
temper so arritahle that even thuM^ wli*iiii hr l.nr.l 
the best amid nat endure it, Wr wnr .sll f- 
from him, and yet I helieve that hr fanr 

his hearts hkxnl for any ti£ mi. IIi% fur 4s I krirw u 
was one long tragedy. 

After his death my moflier iinivrd !♦» | urlund, .u-d 

took and funu.shcd a Muall |ioii%r .u ll.j,;:.--, 3.,^.. 
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Barnet I was then a dcrk in the London Post Office, 
and I remember well how gay she made the place with 
little dinners, little dances, and little picnics, while she 
herself was at work every morning long before others 
had left their beds. But she did not stay at Iladk^y 
much above a year. She went up to London, where 
she again took and furnished a house, from which my 
remaining sister was married and carried away into 
Cumberland. My mother soon followed her, and on 
this occasion did more than take a house. She bought 
a bit of land,—a field of three acres near the town,— 
and built a residence for herself. This, I think, was 
in 1841, and she had thus established and re-established 
herself six times in ten years. But in Cumberland she 
found the climate too severe, and in 3844 she moved 
herself to Florence, where she remained till her death 
in 1863. She continued writing up to 1856, when she 
was seventy-six years old,—and had at that time pro¬ 
duced 114 volumes, of which the first was not written 
till she was fifty. FIcr career offers great encourage¬ 
ment to those who have not begun early in life, but 
are still ambitious to do something before they depart 
hence. 

She was an unselfish, affectionate, and most indus¬ 
trious woman, with great capacity for enjoyment and 
high physical gifts. She was endowed too, with much 
creative power, with considerable humour, and a 
genuine feeling for romance. But she was neither 
clear-sighted nor accurate; and in her attempts to 
describe morals, manners, and even facts, was unable 
to avoid the pitfalls of exaggeration. 
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While I was still Icanu’ni^ my duty as an irJirr at 
Mr. Drury’s school al IhTissc'ls* 1 wa^ Mi!!Uh«»!Hii i»i 
my clerkship in the London Lost ( ){!ier. and nii lar 
way passed throu|:^h Bnii^’es. I (hen saw !n\ latin i arul 
my ])ro(her llenry for the last time*. A saddt i liMinr 
hold never was held top'ether. dliey ueit* all dxiiiv , 
except my mother, who wotild sit up niylit after inAf 
mirsin^»- the dyin.^’ oiu‘s and wriiinit nov«ds the wlidf. 
—so that there mi^tflit he a decent rt^if Pn’ flinii !o 
die under. na<l she failed to write tlic' novtd*. I i!m 
not know where the ro<d' would have hern tons id If 
is now more that forty ytairs ai;o, and hu.luni: ha-k 
over so lon.i** a lapstMjf timt‘ 1 ran tell the 
it be the story of my f)wn father ainl ni«aliri. m| nr* ,r„!i 
brother and sister, almost as eoldly a f l:.a a .of^i 
don<‘ sonu‘ stame (d inleiHlcs! pathos in ii, hid ih d 

sc(‘ne was imh’ed full td p.nlae,. I wa ilioi I :•. 

alive to the hh’idhed aiuhifitm 40 !iiv' i'.ifltn’L hor .oaf 
I)eeoinin.if aliv(‘ also in die \io|*aiee of ihf ■ii.o!! tthali 
my molIuT was endiirinp. lUn I tsnild .hi liMfhinr hm 
gfo and I(MV(‘ them. I hc*i'«‘ was. stiiiiiiljne/ ihai 
forted me in tin* idea that I need no hiuyn hr a |.rnd* fi. 
—a fallaciotis itlea, a*, it s.iofi proird. ,\!i .a!,iiv * 1 
he £yo a year, atn! «in that I was to Inr m Liinr|...!i, 
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keep up my character as a gentleman, and he happy. 
That I should have thought this possible at the age ot 
nineteen, and should have been delighted at being able 
to make the attempt, does not surprise me now; but 
that others should have thought it possible, friends 
who knew something of the world, does astonish me. 
A lad might have done so, no doubt, or might do so 
even in these days, who was properly looked after and 
kept under control,—on whose behalf some law of life 
had been laid down. Let him pay so much a week for 
his board and lodging, so much for his clothes, so much 
for his washing, and then let him understand that he 
has—shall we say ?—sixpence a day left for pocket- 
money and omnibuses. Any one making the calcula¬ 
tion will find the sixpence far too much. No such cal¬ 
culation was made for me or by me. It was supposed 
that a sufficient income had been secured to me, and 
that I should live upon it as other clerks lived. 

But as yet the £90 a year was not secured to me. 
On reaching London I went to my friend Clayton 
Freeling, who was then secretary at the Stamp Office, 
and was taken by him to the scene of my future labours 
in St. Martin's le Grand. Sir Francis Freeling was 
the secretary, but he was greatly too high an official 
to be seen at first by a new junior clerk. I was taken, 
therefore, to his eldest son Henry Freeling, who was the 
assistant secretary, and by him I was examined as to 
my fitness. The story of that examination is given 
accurately in one of the opening chapters of a novel 
written by me, called The Three Clerks, If any reader 
of this memoir would refer to that chapter and sec how 
Charley Tudor was supposed to have been admitted 
into the Internal Navigation Office, that reader will 
learn how Anthony Trollope was actually admitted 
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into llic Secrctriry s olfice of tlic General Post 
Office in 1834. I was asked to copy some lines 
from the 'finics newspaper with an old quill pen, 
and at once made a scries o£ blots and false spell¬ 
ings. “That won’t do. yon know/' said Henry Freeling 
to his brother Cdayton. C'layton, who was my friend, 
urged that 1 was nervous, and asked that I might be 
allowed to do a bit of writing at home and bring it as 
a sample on the next day. 1 was then asked whether 
I was a proheitait in arithmetic. What could I say? I 
had never learned the ninltiplicatioii table, and had no 
more idea of the rnle of three than of conic sections. 

I know a litth* of it,” .1 said humbly, whereupon I 
wavS sternly assured that on the morrow, should I suc¬ 
ceed in showing that my handwriting was all that it 
ought to l)t‘, 1 should bt‘ (‘xamined as to that little of 
arithmetic. If that littlt‘ should uot be found to com¬ 
prise a thorough knowledge of all the ordinary rules, 
together with practised and (puck skill, my career in 
life could not be niad(‘ at the Post Otllcc. Going down 
the main stairs of llu' buihling.—stairs which have I 
believe hc'cn now pnlh‘d dtnvn to make room for sorters 
and stampers.* Clayton h'retding told me not to he too 
dowm-lusarted. I was myself inclined to think that I 
had better go l>ael to the school in Brussels. But 
nevertheh'ss I went U> work, and under the surveil¬ 
lance of my elder hrotluT made a beautiful transcript 
of four or five pages of Gibbon, With a faltering 
heart I took these on the next day to the ollice. With 
my caligraphy I was cuutent(‘cl, hut was certain that 
1 should couu‘ to the ground among the figures. But 
when I got to ‘‘'flu' C irautl,” as we used ti) call our 
office in thosc^ days, from its site in St. Martin's le 
Grand, I was sealed at a de.sk without any further 
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reference to my competency. No one c oiidescendcd 
even to look at my beautiful pemnansliip* 

That was the way in which candidates foi the Civil 
Service were examined in my young d<iy^. It was 
at any rate the way in which I was cxainined. Since 
that time there has been a very great change indeed;— 
and in some respects a great improveineaC Pmt in 
regard to the absolute fitness of the young men selected 
for the public service, I doubt whether inoio haiiii has 
not been done than good. And I think th^it good might 
have been done without the harm. The rule of the 
present day is, that every place shall be open to public 
competition, and that it shall be given to the best 
among the comers. I object to this, that at present 
there exists no known mode of learning who is liest, 
and that the method employed has no teiulency to elicit 
the best. That method pretends only to decide who 
among a certain number of lads will best answer a 
string of questions, for the answering of which they 
are prepared by tutors, who have sprung up for the 
purpose since this fashion of election has been adopted. 
When it is decided isi a family that a boy shall try 
the Civil Service,” he is made to undergo a certain 
amount of cramming. But such treatment lias, I 
maintain, no connection whatever with education. The 
lad is no better fitted after it than he was before for 
the future work of his life. But his very success fills 
him with false ideas of his own educational standing, 
and so far unfits him. And, by the plan now in vogue, 
it has come to pass that no one is in truth responsible 
either for the conduct, the manners, or even for the 
character of the youth. The responsibility was per¬ 
haps slight before; but existed, and was on the increase. 

There might have been,—in some future time of 
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still increased wisdom, there yc^l may he,—a departiiient 
established to lest the fitness of aenirtes \vith“iit 
recourse to the dan.i!;'erons optimisni of tanupetilive 
choice. I will not say hut that thcTe shnuhl hue his ii 
some one to reject me,—thout;-h 1 will haii' Iho li.ifd: 
hood to say that, had i hc'en so rejesird, iIh- < twi 
Service would have* lost a vahiahle puhli* rr\.mf 
This is a slatemcnt that will not, I think, In' iliiiad 
■ by those who, after ! am |jf<me, may rmnciuluT .iin 
thin|^ of my work. I.ads, no doubt, sliunfd umI he 
admitted who have luuu^ of tlie small acqutrenu !?* 
that arc wanted. Our oilices slamh! not he 
in which writini;- and t'arly les.sons in iirui’i .ipU' . 
arithmetic, or ihaau'h should ht* h'anied. Ihit all i!u? 
could he ascertained without the perils of con'priuo ’ 
examinat ion. 

The desire to insure tlu‘ eirun'ency of tia* uam 

selected, has not Ihhui tlu^ only i>!>jec! |“ih.tp not 
the chief oliject--of (host* who ha\t* \ieitit"d iii iUi * 
matter to the arf»'uments of the riTornu-i‘Iliric !i d 
arisen in haiglaud a system of patron.i|H% luidi'i u!it h 
it had become gradually necisssary f«u''poln% 
use their inlluence hu* the puia’hase of polihi-.d -mpp- r. 
A memher of the i hiuse of C umnions, hokhne, oi;. :<% 
who might clianee to have live ch'rkNliip*. fo ‘yM' 
in a year, found himself ec»iiipelh‘c! to di'tulntir ibrui 
among those' who sent him t(t the IIoiim*. hi t^ir. 
there was luuhing pleasant to the <listrihi!!rr <»i piti 
age. Do away with the systtasi allogfilirr, and hr iom-'.; 
have as nnieh chanee of ,suppiu1 as aiiMtlna'. I If* haiiro d 
his patronage only hecauHC antuher ditl ro ah.o. 'I In* 
beggings, the refusings, the jralomdr . f!ir p,.- 

dence, were simply trouhleomie. c sciillniirn m ..ui 
were not therehu'c iudispo eii fo riif ilirin . !i, 'S.,.. 
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care of patronage. I have no doubt their hands are 
the cleaner and their hearts are the lighter; but I do 
doubt whether the offices are on the whole better 
manned. 

As what I now write will certainly never be read 
till I am dead, I may dare to say what no one now 
does dare to say in print,—though some of us whisper 
it occasionally into our friends’ ears. There are places 
in life which can hardly be well filled except by 

Gentlemen.” The word is one the use of which 
almost subjects one to ignominy. If I say that a judge 
should be a gentleman, or a bishop, I am met with a 
scornful allusion to “ Nature’s Gentlemen.” Were I 
to make such an assertion with reference to the House 
of Commons, nothing that I ever said again would 
receive the slightest attention. A man in public life 
could not do himself a greater injury than by saying 
in public that the commissions in the army or navy, 
or berths in the Civil Service, should be given exclu¬ 
sively to gentlemen. He would be defied to define the 
term,—and would fail should he attempt to do so. But 
he would know what he meant, and so very probably 
would they who dehed him. It may be that the 
son of a butcher of the village shall become as well 
fitted for employments requiring gentle culture as the 
son of the parson. Such is often the case. When 
such is the case, no one has been more prone to 
give the butcher’s son all the welcome he has mer¬ 
ited than I myself; but the chances are greatly in 
favour of the parson’s son. The gates of the one 
class should be open to the other; but neither to the 
one class nor to the other can good be done by de¬ 
claring that there arc no gates, no barrier, no differ¬ 
ence?. The system of competitive examination is, I 
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think, based on a supposition that there is no 
difference. 

I got into niy place without any examining. Look¬ 
ing hack now, I think I can see with aeenraev what 
was then the condition of niy own mind and intc-l 
ligcncc. Of things to he learned l>y lessons f knew 
almost less than could he supposed possible* a Her ili<* 
ainoimt of schooling I ha<l received. I cuulii lead 
neither hVeiich, l.atin, nor (irtTk. I rouhl speak u»» 
foreign language,—and I may as well .say iieic' a» 
elsewhere that 1 never ac<iuired tlie pow<T of le.illv 
talking h''rcnch. 1 have been ahk^ to order my dinner 
and take a railway ticket, hut never got mucli he\oud 
that. Of the merest rudiments of tin* Nci«'m*rs I \\a. 
completely ignorant. My handwriting was in truth 
wretched. My spelling was imperfect. ‘I’heie \\a. no 
subject as to which e.xamination would ha\e hto’ii ptr. 
sihle on winch I could have goiu* tlinmyji an 
nation otherwise than disgracefully. And \e! I flunk 
I knew more than tiu* average* young imni of tin* “.aiiir 
rank who began life at niiu*te'cn. I coiil«| lt,i\r i]t\rn 
a fuller list of the nanu*s of tin* pm-ts of all tonii!!ii- , 
with tlieir subjects and period^, and p!o!ni!i!\ 
historians,—'than many otlirrs; and had. pfilup . ,% 
more accurate idea of the manner in wlinh iin awn 
country was gova‘rm*d. I knew fin* ii.nnr . nil 
Bishops, all the Judges, all the llmds oi i ulirgr , aird 
all the ( aliinet MiuiNters, not a \f‘i\ ii.rtiii 
indeed, hut oiu* that hat! not hnm aM|iinrd ttiflmui 
other matter whicli waMitore uscl’nl, I Is i»l trad Mnikr 
speare and I>yroa and Scattf. and cotihl talk nlNiuf ihrin 
The music of tlu* Miltonic line was fanuhai i * om- i 
had already made up my nitiid iliaf ,ii; f i c;. c 

was the best novel in the iMsgIndi Iangmi|,;r, a palm 
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which I only partially withdrew after a second reading 
of Ivanhoe, and did not completely bestow elsewhere 
till Esmond was written. And though I would occa¬ 
sionally break down in my spelling, I could write a 
letter. If I had a thing to say, I could so say it in written 
words that the readers should know what I meant,— 
a power which is by no means at the command of 
all those who come out from these competitive exami¬ 
nations with triumph. Early in life, at the age of fifteen, 
I had commenced the dangerous habit of keeping a 
journal, and this I maintained for ten years. The 
volumes remained in my possession unregarded—never 
looked at—till 1870, when I examined them, and, 
with many blushes, destroyed them. They convicted 
me of folly, ignorance, indiscretion, idleness, extrav¬ 
agance, and conceit. But they had habituated me to 
the rapid use of pen and" ink, and taught me how to 
express myself with facility. 

I will mention here another habit which had grown 
upon me from still earlier years,—which I myself often 
regarded with dismay when I thought of the hours 
devoted to it, but which, I suppose, must have tended 
to make me what I have been. As a boy, even as a 
child, I was thrown much upon myself. I have 
explained, when speaking of my school-days, how it 
came to pass that other boys would not play with me. 
I was therefore alone, and had to form my plays within 
myself. Play of some kind was necessary to me then, 
as it always has been. Study was not my bent, and I 
could not please myself by being all idle. Thus it 
came to pass that I was always going about with some 
castle in the air firmly built within my mind. Nor 
were these efforts in architecture spasmodic, or sub¬ 
ject to constant change from day to day. For weeks, 
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for months, if I remember ric»hfly, from year to year, 
I would carry on the same tale, binding' myself down 
to certain laws, to certain proportions, and pnjpritiies, 
and unities. Nothiiiji^ impossible was vvvr iiitrodneed, 
—nor even anythini 2 ^ whieii, from <mt ward eireimo 
stances, would seem to be violently improbabba 1 
myself was of course my own htu’o. Sneh is a mn-c' -dtr 
of castle-building’. But I. never Ixa'ann* a king, oi- a 
duke,—much less when my height and pcu’sonal appear 
ance were fixed could 1 be an Antinoiis, or six feet 
high. I never was a learned man, nor evem a pliilo. 
opher. But T was a very eh‘vc‘r pers(m, and beaiifitid 
young women used to be foml of me. And I '.tone 
to be kind of heart, and open of hand, and iiMltli' m 
thought, despising mean things; and altojpibrr I \\a. 
a very mueli better fellow than f Iiave e\er * ms fs d' d 
in being since, lliis had been tlie oeenpation inv b.t«’ 
for six or S(‘ven years bedena* 1 wont to tlio Bo :4 i HU> «•. 
and was by no nusans abandoned uhen I mniiiiifmi rd 
my work. 1'here can, I imagine, hardly !*«* a imtfr 
dangerous mental jiraetita*; !>nt I liave oil mi tf. eilerd 
whether, bad it not tieen my praeftee, I -Ji add mrr 
have written a lunad. f learned in tlii'. u.i\ to '.jLiui 
tain an interest in a fietitions .story, tn dwvW on a v\ink 
creattal by my own imagiualit»n. and in Ir. r ni a *.we !d 
altogether outside the w«)rld of my own m.iiriml liir. 
In after years I have done Bn* s.uiiia wifli tin 
once, that I have disisirded thr hrn> of mx i-.ijF 
and have been abb* to lav my own it Ifni! lU .rmlr 
I must eertainly aelvUow!<’dgr flmt flir Pft • m rn 
years of my otliiial life wm’ iinfiiar ifrde.iPir 
myself m>r uncdhil to tiu* pnblie sm a is ll.-.r r.mi 
years were paHsrd in biuidom amf d.iifiny ffn. |.. tt .,1 
of iny life it was niy duty !*« be pm mii r^n-v 
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at tlie office punctually at 10 a. m. I think I com¬ 
menced my quarrels with the authorities there by 
having in my possession a watch which was always ten 
minutes late. I know that I very soon achieved a 
character for irregularity, and came to be regarded 
as a black sheep by men around me who were not 
themselves, I think, very good public servants. From 
time to time rumours reached me that if I did not take 
care I should be dismissed; especially one rumour in 
my early days, through my dearly beloved friend Mrs. 
Clayton Freeling,—who, as I write this, is still living, 
and who, with tears in her eyes, besought me to think 
of my mother. That was during the life of Sir Francis 
Freeling, who died,—still in harness,—a little more 
than twelve months after I joined the office. And yet 
the old man showed me signs of almost affectionate 
kindness, writing to me with his own hand more than 
once from his death-bed. 

Sir Francis Freeling was followed at the Post Office 
by Colonel Maberly, who certainly was not my friend. 
I do not know that I deserved to find a friend in my 
new master, but I think that a man with better judg¬ 
ment would not have formed so low an opinion of 
me as he did. Years have gone by, and I can write 
now, and almost feel, without anger; but I can remem¬ 
ber well the keenness of my anguish when I was treated 
as though I were unfit for any useful work. I did 
struggle—not to do the work, for there was nothing 
which was not easy without any struggling—^but to 
show that I was willing to do it. My bad character 
nevertheless stuck to me, and was not to be got rid 
of by any efforts within my power. I do admit that I 
was irregular. It was not considered to be much 
in favour that I could write letter5—which was 
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mainly tlic work of onr offire—rapiMly. ronaHily, and 
to the purpose. Hio man wlio came at tea, and ivlio 
was always still at his desk at lialf pa‘4 four, was 
preferred liefore me, tliouidi when at his dr*,k he mipjil 
be less efficient. Such preh'rence wa.s m> donht f)ri»per: 
but, with a little cncoiira^vmeiit, I also uonid !ia\e 
been punctual. 1 credit for nolliiitrf am! was 
reckless. 

As it was, the conduct of sonu' of us ua', very 
bad. There was a comforlahh* sinini; rt>om up 4.itr>, 
devoted to th(‘ use of some out* <d' our numher wlio 
in turn was riMpiired to remain in tin' place all midi! 
Hither one or two of us w<»idd adjourn aim fun. Ij. 
and ])lay ccartc for an hour or two. I » 1 *» 11.4 
whether siudi ways art* po‘e-ilile now in inir pii! 4 tc 
offices. And luu’e wt‘ list'd to have *. upper- and sari 
parties at ni^’ht ■ yreat s\mpo'.imir’, with irucli 
in^^ of tohaceo; for in our part of ihi fiMi'd-tce 
there lived a wludt* hevy of tdeiio;. Tlie wwi ■; ; d*' 
men whose duly it then wa’. to male up end r - e. 
the foreiipi mails. I do not rc'iunithcr iliaf flu ’ v; .d-d 
later or earlier than tin* other rut in?: »l. if . ! -a dene 
was suppostal to he stanefhim^ : pmal in r r i Oi !iUr f 
which re<{uirecl tliat tin* men wlio liaiail d tie - Iv.Td 
have minds nndistrafied hv tlie MUf.'i 1 * <-r 

salaries, too. wert' hipjier than fie* e m f!u -r ' ue 
homely lu'cthren: and IIh'V paid dir*r 

loclgini^S. ( oUM’rjUenlly there w.i. ;i a !„ f 

set in those aparfimuits, ip\ru to c*a!»! ,a.;d ?■.* 
who drank spirits :uid water in pim !*■!:■.< !■., r i. | 
\wis not one of them, hut ua a fenn! d* .d coah : 

T do not know tlial { dioiilil s!i*. r ! rr*, 
hy sayini^* miieli of im po i 1 111 ^^ r\pi o. 
days. 1 was always on ili« ri,i: tp ; 


! 
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and yet was always striving to show how good a 
public servant I could become, if only a chance were 
given me. But the chance went the wrong way. On 
one occasion, in the performance of my duty, I had 
to put a private letter containing bank-notes on the 
secretary’s table,—which letter I had duly opened, as 
it was not marked private. The letter was seen by 
the Colonel, but had not been moved by him when he 
left the room. On his return it was gone. In the 
meantime I had returned to the room, again in the 
performance of some duty. When the letter was 
missed I was sent for, and there I found the Colonel 
much moved about his letter, and a certain chief clerk, 
who, with a long face, was making suggestions as to 
the probable fate of the money. “ The letter has been 
taken,” said the Colonel, turning to me angrily, and, 

by G-! there has been nobody in the room but 

you and I.” As he spoke, he thundered his fist down 

upon the table. “Then,” said I, “by G-! you 

have taken it.” And I also thundered my fist down; 
—but, accidentally, not upon the tabic. There was 
there a standing movable desk, at which, I presume, 
it was the Colonel’s habit to write, and on this movable 
desk was a large bottle full of ink. My fist unfortu¬ 
nately came on the desk, and the ink at once flew up, 
covering the Colonel’s face and shirt-front. Then it 
was a sight to see that senior clerk, as he seized a 
quire of blotting-paper, and rushed to the aid of his 
superior officer, striving to mop up the ink; and a sight 
also to see the Colonel, in his agony, hit right out 
through the blotting-paper at that senior clerk’s unof¬ 
fending stomach. At that mome-nt there came in the 
Colonel’s private secretary, with the letter and the 
money, and I was desired to go back to my own room. 
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This was an incicUait not nine Ii in niv f.ivoiir, llaairji 
I do not know that it did me special harm. 

I was always in tronhle. A yonni;’ woman down 
in the country had taken it into her hea«i that 'Ju* 
would like to marry me,—“and a vtn’v fooli'.h y<nm *4 
woman she must have been to entertain sneh a wi‘JL 
I need not tell that ])art of the story more a! !eni:t!t. 
otherwise than by protesting that no yonni:' man in 
such a position was ever nuudi h‘ss to hhune tlian I 
had been in this. 41ie invitation ha<! e«>nu‘ frian her. 
and I had lacked the plnek to j^ive it a deeidc'd nei'.ilfve; 
but I had left the house' within half an hour, leenif 
away without my dimu'r, and liad nevf*r refunied to 
it. Then there was a eorrespondmu'e, if tliat ran he 
called a eorrespomh'nee in whieli al! the hifei*. e.nue 
from one side. At last the' motlau’ appearea! at the 
Post Oniee. My hair almost staneh^. on niv lie.a! n*»w 
as I remember the lif^nre of the* wtunan w.ilkim: neo 
the big rootn in which I sat with si\ or seven m!!i< r 
clerks, having a large' haskc't on In-r arm and a'j 
immense homu't on he*r lu*ad. hlie* iiit*s-,eiiyrr L.id 
vainly endeavonre'd to pe'rsuadt* lu-r to rrm.uii hi tfie 
ante-room. She followe'el the' man in. and wall bin np 
the e'entre of the* room, addre'ssed me* in a loir! 

AntlK)ny Trollope*, when are* votj goiny to r.i.unv 
my danghter?” Wr have* all had oiir \\mi ! , 

and that was one* of my wor*.!. I li\»d n, 

however, and did not marrv tho l.v!-', -r 

little ine'ide'nts we‘re all aiptiml me in flie nili: r 
And then a certain either pli.ea* of mx hse,-* 

crept into otFu'ial am! elid nw a iliinayr \- ! 

shall explain just ntwv, f raiadv at flii% inrir o.v 
money wherewith te» pay iiiv tnll'i. In thv. 
things a certain tailor had taken from uir .m > rpf 
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ance for, I think, fi2, which found its way into the 
hands of a money-lender. With that man, who lived 
in a little street near Mecklenburgh Square, I formed 
a most heart-rending but a most intimate acquaintance. 
In cash I once received from him £4. For that and 
for the original amount of the tailor’s bill, which 
grew monstrously under repeated renewals, I paid 
ultimately something over £200. That is so common 
a story as to be hardly worth the telling; but the 
peculiarity of this man was that he became so attached 
to me as to visit me every day at my office. For a long 
period he found it to be worth his while to walk up 
those stone steps daily, and come and stand behind 
my chair, whispering to me always the same words: 
“ Now I wish you would be punctual. If you only 
would be punctual, I should like you to have any¬ 
thing you want.” He was a little, clean, old man, 
who always wore a high starched white cravat 
inside of which he had a habit of twisting his chin 
as he uttered his caution. When I remember the 
constant persistency of his visits, I cannot but feel 
that he was paid very badly for his time and trouble. 
Those visits were very terrible, and can have hardly 
been of service to me in the office. 

Of one other misfortune which happened to me in 
those days I must tell the tale. A junior clerk in the 
secretary’s office was always told off to sleep upon the 
premises, and he was supposed to be the presiding 
genius of the establishment when the other members 
of the Secretary’s department had left the building. 
On an occasion when I was still little more than a lad, 
—perhaps one-and-twenty years old,—I was filling 
this responsible position. At about seven in the 
evening word was brought to me that the Queen of. 
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—I think Saxony, ])iit T am siirt‘ if was a Qn«H*n. - 
wanted to see the nii>-ht mails sent out. At this time, 
when there were many niaiI-eoariu‘s, this was a sht>w, 
and ang'iist visitors would sometimes eonu* to sc‘(* it. 
But preparation was ^emn'ally made beforehand, and 
some pundit of the ofllce would ht‘ at hand to do tlu‘ 
honours. On this occasion we were taken hv '.tirpri'.t*. 
and there was no ])undit. I tlunadore ^nivc' flu* order*** 
and accompanied her Majesty around the Imildini.:, 
walking backwards, as I coaceivt'd tt> In* proper, an<l 
often in great peril as I did so, up and down tiu* stiitrs, 
I was, however, ({uite satisfied with mv own manner 
of performing an unaeeustonusl and ime,t impiutant 
duty. There were two old gentlemcm with ht*r M.iir-av, 
who, no doubt, wen* (u*rman liarons, aiif! an aiieinii 
baroness also. I’Ikw had eome ami. when tliry laid 
seen the sights, took their departure in two |d.e 
coaches. As tlu*y were prt'paring to go, I \.iw fite 
two barons consulting together in ileep wlli^pf*r^, and 
then as the result of that ronver^atifui oiu* of tlieiu 
handed me a half-an'rown 1 11iat uImi \we. a bad 
moment. 

I came up to town, as T suit! ludtire, pinpoitine 
to live a jolly life upon: i^o per anmiin. f rrniain«'*I 
seven years in the (ieneral Post mflicr, and wlien I 
left it my ineonie was £l|o. During tlir wlndr mi 
this time I was hopeles.sly in drbf, 1 lirn^ winr 
intervals, amounting togetIu*r to m-irlv iwu .. tn 
which I lived with my moilirr. am! ilirfrimr Inn! m 
comfort,—-hut even tlien I was overwlirlinnl uith ilfbi 
She paid much for me. paid all tliat I .nlrd firi 
pay, and all that she could liml out th.it f M^rd lint 
who in stirh a condition rvrr irlls all ;uid m.iLr-. a 
clean hrCti.st of it? I he delifs, of iniifnr. wnr fag 
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large, but I cannot think now how I could have lived, 
and sometimes have enjoyed life, 'with such a burden 
of duns as I endured. Sheriff’s officers with uncanny 
documents, of which I never understood anything, 
were common attendants on me. And yet I do not 
remember that I was ever locked up, though I think 
I was twice a prisoner. In such emergencies some one 
paid for me. And now, looking back at it, I have to 
ask myself whether my youth was very wicked. I 
did no good in it; but was there fair ground for 
expecting good from me? When I reached London 
no mode of life was prepared for me,—no advice even 
given to me. I went into lodgings, and then had to dis¬ 
pose of my time. I belonged to no club, and knew 
very few friends who would receive me into their 
houses. In such a condition of life a young man 
should no doubt go home after his work, and spend 
the long hours of the evening in reading good books 
and drinking tea. A lad brought up by strict parents, 
and without having had even a view of gayer things, 
might perhaps do so. I had passed all my life at 
public schools, where I had seen gay things, but had 
never enjoyed them. Towards the good books and 
tea no training had been given me. There was no 
house in which I could habitually see a lady’s face 
and hear a lady’s voice. No allurement to decent 
respectability came in my way. It seems to me that 
in such circumstances the temptations of loose life 
will almost certainly prevail with a young man. Of 
course if the mind be strong enough, and the general 
stuff knitted together of sufficiently stern material, the 
temptations will not prevail. But such minds and such 
material are, I think, uncommon. The temptation at 
any rate prevailed with me. 
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I wonder liow many mm fall moih 1“ 

pieces from l)eiii<4* (urmal hui.se in(<i Ijmdnii .ii'irr flm 
same fashion. Mine was, I Ihink, <»f all pha-cs in 
such life the most dani^'c'rons. Hie lad uhu is sen! !<» 
mechanical work has longer hours, dnriiiy; uhieh lie 
is kept from danpan', and has net pem-ralh- h« m 
tau|:^ht in his hoyliood to aiitieipatt* plea* nn*. He f.t.tl, 
for hard work and p;rindinp' ca‘rcmm4auee%. I la-if.ntjU 
had enjoytal hut little pleasure, hut f had fu-en aniMte,' 
those who did enjoy it and w<*re tamdif f«i evp. m if. 
And I had tilled my mind willi the idra*. mI • ui h 
joys. 

And iK»w, t‘xcef)t din’inif (dlieial hnin 1 wa, mfiis-h 
without control, without the inllueme. ni' .an i!ii ‘a 

honsi'hold arouml naa 1 have said s« ifiirfluii;: «ii i!:»' 
comedy of suidi life, hut it e<n!,tiid\ lied i! ff ..-i 
aspect, d urniuj^' it all <»vc*r in iin <‘un imiid. a I 

Iiave constantly ilnm* in after u\ir%, the fi.,iip'd\ !i., 
always been uppermost. And so if uj. a. the 
was passin.^*, Could llieia* he iiiiv r,.{pr m? !i 

dirt? I would ask m\*.elf: and I .ihwo. . 
that there was no eseapes 1 he nmde of hir %%.{. !! * !t 
wretclual. I hated tinmdiiee, f haf* d n.\ u.tiL, 
tlian all 1 hated my idhmc's*., I had of!. !| f>,!d dt 

since I left stdiool that the (»id\' tstirsi at P.ii *1 

my reach was that of an anflior, ar.d ifie otih, ? 

authorship opc*n to me that of a u!j!i! tu hi 

the journal wliiidt I read and de-aiMud a !• a. .. ,o , 
since, I fomu! tlu' matter afpiled »mf h* imr I !a .1 *i 
an the Post C hhee two usti-. Pailmemf e. .o on of 
the {fnestioti. I liad not miMf}. tu 3.,, t., ha- i:ii. in 
official life, smdi as that to ulmli I foul rnio 

duced, there did not \rriii to hf* 40^ an ir.d 

success, lens and papt'T I isinld iMimiiaial. 
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I did not believe to be within my grasp. The drama, 
too, which I would fain have chosen, I believed to 
be above me. For history, biography, or essay writing 
I had not sufficient erudition. But I thought it possi¬ 
ble that I might write a novel. I had resolved yery 
early that in that shape must the attempt be made. 
But the months and years ran on, and no attempt was 
made. And yet no day was passed without thoughts 
of attempting, and a mental acknowledgment of the 
disgrace of postponing it. What reader will not 
understand the agony of remorse produced by such 
a condition of mind? The gentleman from Mecklen- 
burgh Square was always with me in the morning, 
—always angering me by his hateful presence,—^but 
when the evening came I could make no struggle 
towards getting rid of him. 

In those days I read a little, and did learn to read 
French and Latin. I made myself familiar with 
Horace, and became acquainted with the works of our 
own greatest poets. I had my strong enthusiasms, 
and remember throwing out of the window in 
Northumberland Street, where I lived, a volume of 
Johnson’s Lives of the PoetSj because he spoke sneer- 
ingly of Lycidas. That was Northumberland Street 
by the Marylebone Workhouse, on to the back-door of 
which establishment my room looked out—a most 
dreary abode, at which I fancy I must have almost 
ruined the good-natured lodging-house keeper by my 
constant inability to pay her what I owed. 

How I got my daily bread I can hardly remember. 
But I do remember that I was often unable to get 
myself a dinner. Young men generally now have 
their meals provided for them, I kept house, as it 
were. Every day I had to find myself with the day’s 
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food. For niy breakfast T could j;(‘l soiiu^ cnulif at 
the lodgings, though that credit would fre<{uen(Iy conn* 
to an end. Thit for all that 1 ha<l ofUai breakfast to pay 
day by day; and at your eating'housc' ciaalit is nut 
given. I had no friends on whotn 1 could spongt* rcg» 
iilarly. Out on the b'ulhani !\oa<I f had an umde, but 
his house was four miles from the Post orfu-e, and 
almost as far from my own lodgings. Then came l>or- 
rowings of money, sometimes absolute want, and 
almost constant niist'ry. 

Before T tell bow it e<anic abotit tliat T left this 
wretched life, f must say a word or two of thc‘ fiiend- 
ships which hsssened its misfortunes. Mv eaili«'4 
friend in life was John i\!(‘rival«\ witli u hom I latd 
been at school at Snnbnry and 1 farrow, aial \\!io 
was a neidiew (»f my tutor, Harry Ihmrv. Ileriii.iii 
Merivale, who alti*rwai’ds luasainc* niy fnmd. w.e. hi. 
brother, as is also (diaries Alcnivale, tin* liistoriaii and 
Dean of Ifly. I knew John wlnai 1 was fi*n \rafs 
old, and am happy to he able 1*^ .say tliat lie i*. gnitig 
to dine with me oiu‘ <lay this week. I I i}ia\ umI 

injure liis eharatic-r hy stating tlial in flm .r 
I lived veuy miiidi with luni, lie, to(j, wa*. imiHs ii 
nious, but he bad a home in Pondun, and Lianv btif 
little of the s.>rt of iiniuiry uldcii f midi}!»".|. For 

more than fifty years he and I h.ue I,r»m .I-, n iihiuh, 
i^iid then thcii* was one \\ - ,\ ^ wliM'.r mi-- 

fortunes in Hie will not ponnit mo Im igvr hi'i full 
name, hut whom I dr.irlv lovrd. Hr tjad hrm ai 
Winchester and at (Mold, and a! HmiIi pl.nr-, fsad 
f<dlcn into tronble. fir thru breamr a '.Hiosi|iii,a'4rr, 
—or perhaps I liaif liriter -..iv tidin. fimillv lir 

took orders. Hut he wsn. iiiifnifsimifr m .dl itmm 
and died some }ears ago in pou-ifj. ||c wa. nju-.i 
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perverse; bashful to very fear of a lady’s dress; 
unable to restrain himself in anything-, but yet with a 
conscience’that was always stinging- him; a loving* 
friend, though very quarrelsome; and, perhaps, of all 
men I have known, the most humorous. And he was 
entirely unconscious of his own humour. He did not 
know that he could so handle all matters as to create 

infinite amusement out of them. Poor W- -— A-! 

To him there came no happy turning-point at which 
life loomed seriously on him, and. then became 
prosperous. 

\V - A - , Merivale, and I formed a little club, 

which we called the Tramp Society, and subjected to 
certain rules, in obedience to which we wandered on 
foot about the counties adjacent to London. South¬ 
ampton was the furthest point we ever reached; but 
Buckinghamshire and Hertfordshire were more dear to 
us. These were the happiest hours o£ niy then life— 
and perhaps not the least innocent, although we were 
frequently in peril from the village authorities whom 
we outraged. Not to pay for any conveyance, never to 
spend above five shillings a day, to obey all orders from 
:he elected ruler of the hour (this enforced under heavy 
ines), were among our statutes. I would fain tell here 

some of our adventures:—how A-- enacted an 

escaped madman and we his pursuing Iceepers, and so 
^ot ourselves a lift in a cart, from which we ran away 
IS we approached the lunatic asylum; how we were 
urned out of a little town at night, the townsfolk fright¬ 
ened by the loudness of our mirth; and how we once 
rept into a hayloft and were wakened in the dark 
aorning by a pitchfork,—and how the juvenile owner 
•f that pitchfork fled through the window when he 
leard the complaints of the wounded manl But the 
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fun was the fun of W-- A-, and would cease to 

be fun as told by me. 

It was during these years that John Tilley, who has 
now been for many years the permanent senior officer 
of the Post Office, married my sister, whom he took 
with him into Cumberland, where he was stationed as 
one of our surveyors. He has been my friend for more 
than forty years; as has also Peregrine Birch, a clerk 
in the House of Lords, who married one of those daugh¬ 
ters of Colonel Grant who assisted us in the raid we 
made on the goods which had been seized by the 
Sheriff’s officer at Harrow. These have been the oldest 
and dearest friends of my life, and I can thank God that, 
three of them are still alive. 

When I had been nearly seven years in the Secre¬ 
tary’s office of the Post Office, always hating my posi¬ 
tion there, and yet always fearing that I should be dis¬ 
missed from it, then* came a way of escape. There had 
latterly been envated in tlu‘ service a new body of offi¬ 
cers called surveyors’ clerks. There were at that time 
seven surveyors in b'ngland, two in Scotland and three 
in Ireland. To each of tlu'se officers a clerk had been 
lately attached, whose duty it was to travel about the 
country under the surveyor’s orders. There had been 
iniieh d()u])t among the young tuen in the office whether 
they shiudd or should not apply for these places. The 
emolnnumts wi‘r(‘ good and the work alluring; but there 
was at first supposi'd to be something derogatory in the 
position. 'riier(‘ was a rnnumr that the first surveyor 
who got a clerk sent the clerk out to fetch his beer, and 
that another had called tgion Ins clerk to send the linen 
to the wasli. There was, Iiowiaut, a conviction that 
nothing could be worse than the berth of a surveyor’s 
clerk in Ireland. 'Tiu* iderks. were all appointed, how- 
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ever. To me it had not occurred to ask for anything, 
nor would anything have been given me. But after a 
while there came a report from the far west of Ireland 
that the man sent there was absurdly incapable. It was 
probably thought then that none but a man absurdly 
incapable would go on such a mission to the west of 
Ireland. When the report reached the London office I 
was the first to read it. I was at that time in dire 
trouble, having debts on my head and quarrels with our 
Secretary-Colonel, and a full conviction that my life 
was taking me downwards to the lowest pits. So I 
went to the Colonel boldly, and volunteered for Ireland 
if he would send me. He was glad to be so rid of me, 
and I went. This happened in August, 1841, when I 
was twenty-six years old. My salary in Ireland was 
to be but £100 a year; but I was to receive fifteen shil¬ 
lings a day for every day that I was away from home, 
and sixpence for every mile that I travelled. The same 
allowances were made in England; but at that time 
travelling in Ireland was done at half the English 
prices. My income in Ireland, after paying my ex¬ 
penses, became at once £400. This was the first good 
fortune of my life. 



CHAPTER IV 


IRELAND—MY FIRST TWO NOVELS 
1841-1848 

In the preceding pages I have given a short record of 
the first twenty-six years of niy life,—years of suffer¬ 
ing, disgrace, and inward remorse. I fear that my 
mode of telling will have left an idea simply of their 
absurdities; but, in truth, I was wretched,—-“Sometimes 
almost unto death, and have often cursed the hour in 
which I was born. There had clung to me a feeling 
that I had been looked upon always as an evil, an 
cncum])rance, a useless thing,—as a creature of whom 
those connected with him had to be ashamed. And I 
feel certain now that in my young days I was so re¬ 
garded. b'ven luy few friends who had found with me 
a certain capacity for enjoyment were half afraid of 
me. I acknowledge the weakness of a great desire to 
he loved,—of a strong wish to he popular with my asso¬ 
ciates. No child, no hoy, no lad, no young man, had 
ever been less .so. And I had been so poor, and so little 
able to hear poverty. But from the day on which I set 
my foot in Ireland all these evils went away from me. 
Since that time who has had a hai>pier life tlian mine? 
Looking round upon all tlu>se I know, I cannot put my 
hand upon one. lint all is not over yet. And, mindful 
of that, remcinhering how great is the agony of adver¬ 
sity, how crushing the dcs])ondency of degradation, how 
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susceptible I am myself to the misery coming from 
tempt,—remembering also how quickly good thing's m^ 3 ^ 
go and evil things come,—I am often again tempted to 
hope, almost to pray, that the end may be near. ThingT^ 
may be going well now— 

“ Sin aliquem infandum casuni, Fortuna, minaris ; 

Nunc, 0 nunc liceat criidelem abrumpere vitam/^ 

There is unhappiness so great that the very fear o£ it 
is an alloy to happiness. I had then lost my father, aii<i 
sister, and brother,—^have since lost another sister aiacl 
my mother;—^but I have never as yet lost a wife or 
child. 

When I told my friends that I was going on 
mission to Ireland they shook their heads, but said 
nothing to dissuade me. I think it must have been evi¬ 
dent to all who were my friends that my life in Londoiit 
was not a success. My mother and elder brother werc’^ 
at this time abroad, and were not consulted;—did not 
even know my intention in time to protest against it- 
Indeed, I consulted no one, except a dear old cons in» 
our family lawyer, from whom I borrowed £200 to liclf> 
me out of England. He lent me the money, and loolccd 
upon me with pitying eyes—shaking his head. ""After 
all, you were right to go,^’ he said to me when I paid 
him the money a few years afterwards. 

But nobody then thought I was right to go. To be¬ 
come clerk to an Irish surveyor, in Connaught, witla n. 
salary of £100 a year, at twenty-six years of age i I did 
not think it right even myself,—except that anythin^2^ 
was right which would take me away from the General 
Post Office and from London. 

My ideas of the duties I was to perform were ver^ 
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wrre also my ideas of Trclaiid generally. 
! iiihrrto I liad passed my time, seated at a desk, cither 
wrifiiiR' lettta’s myst'lf, or ro{)yiiit^ into Imoks those 
uhitdi {illu'fs had written. I had iu*ver been called upon 
t<i d<> anythiuR' i was unable or nnfitted to do. 1 now 
miderstoiid that iti Ireland I was to be a depntydn- 
j.fnHinr in ^ntmtry post ofliees, and that auioni^' ()ther 
ditntp^ to Ik* inHpc'eted would b(‘ the poslninslers’ 
aisouiitK! Ihit as no other p(‘r.son asked a (piestion as 
to mv fitness ior Ibis work, it .st*eincd imneees.sary for 
me to »!o so. 

C >11 the 15th of September, 1841, I landed in Dublin, 
\ytbont an aet|uaintaiua‘ in the country, and witli only 
two or llnee letters of introduction from a brother clerk 
in till* Pt‘st C tlfua*. I hatl learm‘d to think that Ireland 
was a land tlowini* with ftin and whisky, in which irreg- 
ularitv was the rule of life, and where broken heads 
wtie Inokt*d Upon un houourahle badges. I was to live 
at a place ealUnl Ikinaglier. on the Shannon, which I 
had heard ol lu'eanse of its having once been eomttxered, 
tiionpji it hat! Iieretofon* eoiitpiered everything, includ¬ 
ing the devil. And from lianagiu*!* my inst>ectin|4' tours 
Wiue to lie made, chiefly into (‘onnaiight, hut also over 
a St I ip of canmtrv eastwards, which would enable me 
oei'asiniially to run up to Dublin. I went to a hotel 
wills li w':is wry dirty, and afUn* dinm‘r I orderet! some 
whisky piiiH'h. 1 here was an exeitement in this, hut 
wlieii file piiiii Ii was gone I w*us very dull. It seemed so 
stiaiiKe In be in a eountry in whicli there was not a 
Mnpjr individual wlioin I had ever spoken to or ever 
M-rm And it was to be niy dc'stiny to go <lown into 
C otiiiaiiitlil am! adjust a4*counts,- the destiny of me 
who timl mwer le.u’nei! the inultiplicalicm talde, or dtuic 

a Mini III long iltvi:iioii! 
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On the next morning I called on the Secretary of the 
Irish Post Office, and learned from him that Colonel 
Maberly had sent a very bad character with me, pie 
could not have sent a very good one; but I felt a little 
hurt when I was informed by this new master that he 
had been informed that I was worthless, and must, in 
all probability, be dismissed. ^^But,’’ said the new mas¬ 
ter, “I shall judge you by your own merits/ ^ From that 
time to the day on which I left the service, I never 
heard a word of censure, nor had many months passed 
before I found that my services were valued. Before a 
year was over, I had acquired the character of a thor¬ 
oughly good public servant. 

The time went very pleasantly. Some adventures I 
had;—two of which I told in the Talcs of Countries, 
under the names of The O'Conors of Castle Conor^ and 
Father Giles of Ballymoy. I will not swear to every 
detail in these stories, but the main purport of each is 
true. I could tell many others of the same nature, were 
this the place for them. I found that the surveyor to 
whom I had been sent kept a pack of hounds, and there¬ 
fore I bought a hunter. I do not think he liked it, hut 
he could not well complain. He never rode to hounds 
himself, but I did; and then and thus beg^an one of the 
great joys of my life. I have ever since been constant 
to the sport, having learned to love it with an affection 
which I cannot myself fathom or understand. Surely 
no man has laboured at it as I have done, or hunted 
under such drawbacks as to distances, money, and nat¬ 
ural disadvantages. I am very heavy, very blind, have 
been in reference to hunting—a poor man, and am 
now an old man. I have often had to travel all night 
outside a mail-coach, in order that I nii|ght hunt the 
next day K^or have I ever been in truth a good horse- 
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inaiL All*] T have' pas'ua] the Raa^ater part f)f my Inintin^ 
lift* mi<UT tlu* <liM‘ip!inc of tlu' C'ivil Service. P>tit it 
has Inaai for more* than thirty years a duty to me to rklc 
to hound*.: and I havt* pm'fonned that duty with a per- 
si .tent efUTiyv. NotliiuL^ has t'ver Ihhui allowed to statid 
iti thr way of huntini*, ueitluu' the writinp; of ho»)ks, 
nor the \\os*h ot tlu* Post t dtiee, nor oilier plea:an*es. 
As I'ri'ardc'd the Post ()ftiet\ it soon setuiH'fl to he midt*r~ 
.‘.food tliat 1 was to hunt ; and wlum my stu’vitass were 
rr 11 air.ftu I lal t«) Ifipdamh no word of diftieulty ever 
ri’aehed me aUmt it. 1 liave writtem on vt*ry many suh- 
jeets, am! on most tiuuu with phanatre, hut on no 
.sulijett witli suelt <lelight as that on ImntinR*. I have 
drayyed it into many novels, into t»io many> no 
donhf, hut I havi' alway.s hdt myself deprived of a 
Iryitimatt' joy wlien the nature tlie tale has not 
alftiwed im‘ a limitinit; eliapter. Perhaps that which 
Ip'tve me the greatt^st deliylit was the disseriptiem of a 
run on a horse aeeidcmially taken from anotlier sports¬ 
man a t iriaunstanee wh’udi omirreil to my <hsir friend 
(‘harle*. Ihiston, \v!io will In* remembered as one of the 
memlHU *. for Snrrev, 

ft ua . alfoipaher a very iolly lifcMliat I led in Ireland. 
I always iiiovini^ aliont, aial soon Found myself to 
lie in peetmiarv jdmimsianees whieh were opulent in 
< ompaiisoii willi those of mv pa'4 life. I'he Irisli people 
da! ii*»t iiiiir«|er me, nor did they i*ven htasik my htuid. I 
.soon foiuid thmn to he ipaul Immoiifed, clever -ahe 
wtuki«|.[ t*!a%ses very iiitiidi iiioia* intcdliipuit than those 
of p'figl.im! <Haiiiiiinti .il. and liospitahic We hear 
niiu'li of ilifdr spcntlf!iiift nature: Imt extravagance is 
not flic iiaftiti’ of an Ifidunam He will count the %!n! 
liiiiy ill a pimin! mm h tiictre aciuiratcly than an Isnglish • 
inaii, and uil! willi iinicli more certainty get twelve 
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On the next morning I called on the Secretary of the 
Irish Post Office, and learned from him that Colonel 
Maberly had sent a very bad character with me. He 
could not have sent a very good one; but I felt a little 
hurt when I was informed by this new master that he 
had been informed that I was worthless, and must, in 
all probability, be dismissed. ''But,” said the new mas¬ 
ter, "I shall judge you by your own merits.” From that 
time to the day on which I left the service, I never 
heard a word of censure, nor had many months passed 
before I found that my services were valued. Before a 
year was over, I had acquired the character of a thor¬ 
oughly good public servant. 

The time went very pleasantly. Some adventures X 
had;—^two of which I told in the Tales of All Countries^ 
under the names of The 0 ^Conors of Castle Conor, and 
Father Giles of Ballymoy. I will not swear to every 
detail in these stories, but the main purport of each is 
true. I could tell many others of the same nature, were 
this the place for them. I found that the surveyor to 
whom I had been sent kept a pack of hounds, and there¬ 
fore I bought a hunter. I do not think he liked it, but 
he could not well complain. He never rode to hounds 
himself, but I did; and then and thus began one of the 
great joys of my life. I have ever since been constant 
to the sport, having learned to love it with an affection 
which I cannot myself fathom or understand. Surely 
no man has laboured at it as I have done, or hunted 
under such drawbacks as to distances, money, and nat¬ 
ural disadvantages. I am very heavy, very blind, have 
been—in reference to hunting—a poor man, and am 
now an old man. I have often had to travel all night 
outside a mail-coach, in order that I might hunt the 
next da.j, !^or have I ever been in truth a good horse-^ 
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man. And I have passed the greater part o£ my hunting 
life under the discipline of the Civil Service. But it 
has been for more than thirty years a duty to me to ride 
to hounds; and I have performed that duty with a per¬ 
sistent energy. Nothing has ever been allowed to stand 
in the way of hunting,—neither the writing of books, 
nor the work of the Post Office, nor other pleasures. 
As regarded the Post Office, it soon seemed to be under¬ 
stood that I was to hunt; and when my services were 
re-transferred to England, no word of difficulty ever 
reached me about it. I have written on very many sub- 
jects, and on most of them with pleasure, but on no 
subject with such delight as that on hunting, I have 
dragged it into many novels,—into too many, no 
doubt,—^but I have always felt myself deprived of a 
legitimate joy when the nature of the tale has not 
allowed me a hunting chapter. Perhaps that which 
gave me the greatest delight was the description of a 
run on a horse accidentally taken from another sports¬ 
man—a circumstance which occurred to my dear friend 
Charles Buxton, who will be remembered as one of the 
members for Surrey. 

It was altogether a very jolly life that I led in Ireland. 
I was always moving about, and soon found myself to 
be in pecuniary circumstances which were opulent in 
comparison with those of my past life. The Irish people 
did not murder me, nor did'they even break my head. I 
soon found them to be good-humoured, clever—the 
working classes very much more intelligent than those 
of England—economical, and hospitable. We hear 
much of their spendthrift nature; but extravagance is 
not the nature of an Irishman. He will count the shil¬ 
lings in a pound much more accurately than an English- 
;nan, aud will with much more certainty get twelve 
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pennyworth from each. But they are perverse, irra¬ 
tional, and but little bound by the love of truth. I lived 
for many years among them—not finally leaving the 
country until 1859, and I had the means of studying 
their character. 

I had not been a fortnight in Ireland before I was 
sent down to a little town in the far west of county 
Galway, to balance a defaulting postmaster's accounts, 
find out how much he owed, and report upon his capac¬ 
ity to pay. In these days such accounts are very simple. 
They adjust themselves from day to day, and a Post 
Office surveyor has nothing to do with them. At that 
time, though the sums dealt with were small, the forms 
of dealing with them were very intricate. I went to 
work, however, and made that defaulting postmaster 
teach me the use of those forms. I then succeeded in 
balancing the account, and had no difficulty whatever 
in reporting that he was altogether unable to pay his 
debt. Of course, he was dismissed; but he had been a 
very useful man to me. I never had any further diffi¬ 
culty in the matter. 

But my chief work was the investigating of com¬ 
plaints made by the public as to postal matters. The 
practice of the office was and is to send one of its serv¬ 
ants to the spot to see the complainant and to inquire 
into the facts, when the complainant is sufficiently ener¬ 
getic or sufficiently big to make hinivself well heard. A 
great expense is often incurred Tor a very small object; 
but the system works well on the whole, as confidence 
is engendered, and a feeling is produced in the country 
that the department has eyes of its own and does keep 
them open. This employment was very pleasant, and 
to me always easy, as it required at its close no more 
than the writing of a report. There were no accounts 
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HI this no of books, no necessary nia- 

niptikition of mullitiulinous forms. 1 must tell of one 
such complaint and imiuiry, because in its result I think 
it was emblematic of many. 

A i^tmlleman in county 1‘avan had complained most 
bitterly of the injury dune to him by some arrangement 
of the P<Jst C )irH*e. The nature of his grievance has no 
present significance; hut it was so nnendnrahle that he 
liad writtem mimy letters, couched in the strongest lan¬ 
guage. He was most irate, and indulged himself in 
that scorn wliich is easy to an angry mind. The place 
%vas not in my ilistrict, but I was borrowed, being young 
and strong, that I might remember the edge of his per¬ 
sonal wrath. It was mid winter, and I drove up to his 
liouse. a sipiire’s ronntry seat, in the middle of a snow- 
just as it was lumoming dark. I was on an open 
jaunting car, am! was <m my way from one little town 
to another, the cause cT bis complaint having reference 
to some mail conveyance between the two. I was cer¬ 
tainly very cold, and very wet, a!td very uncomfortable 
when I entered his house. I was admitted by a butler, 
Imt the gentleman himself hurried into the hall. I at 
once began to explain my business. *'God bless me!’' 
lu* saitl, ** ytni are wet tlmmgh. John, get Mr. Trollope 
Mune liratnly am! water—very hot” I was beginning 
my st<iry alHUit the past again when he himself took off 
my greatcoat, am! suggestet! that I should go up to my 
bedroom before I troubled myself with business. “Bed- 
tmm !” I exclaimed. Then he assured me that he would 
not tiifii a dog «iul on such a uight as that, and into a 
bedroom 1 was shown, having first drank the brandy 
ami water hlanding at tite drawing-room fire. When I 
ritmr down I mm inirodiiced to his daughter, and the 
three of iss went in to dinner. I shall never forget his 
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righteous indignation when I again brought up the 
postal question on the departure of the young lady. Was 
I such a Goth as to contaminate wine with business? 
So I drank my wine, and then heard the young lady 
sing while her father slept in his armchair. I spent a 
very pleasant evening, but my host was too sleepy to 
hear anything about the Post Office that night. It was 
absolutely necessary that I should go away the next 
morning after breakfast, and I explained that the mat¬ 
ter must be discussed then. He shook his head and 
wrung his hands in unmistakable disgust,—almost in 
despair. '‘But what am I to say in my report?’' I asked. 
‘‘Anything you please,” he said. “Don't spare me, i£ 
you want an excuse for yourself. Plere I sit all the 
(]ay—-with nothing to do; and I like writing letters.” I 

did report that Mr.- was now quite satisfied with 

the postal arrangement of his district; and I felt a soft 
regret that I should have robbed my friend of his occu¬ 
pation. Perhaps he was able to take up the Poor Law 
JBoard, or to attack the Excise. At the Post Office, 
nothing more was heard from him. 

I went on with the hunting surveyor at Banagher for 
three years, during which, at Kingstown, the watcriiig* 
place near Dublin, I met Rose Heseltinc, the lady who 
has since become my wife. The engagement took place 
when I had been just one year in Ireland; but there was 
still a delay of two years before we could be married. 
She had no fortune, nor had I any income beyond that 
which came from the Post Office; and there were still a 
few debts, which would have been paid off no doubt 
sooner, but for that purchase of the horse. When I 
had been nearly three years in Ireland we were mar¬ 
ried on the nth of June, 1844;—and, perhaps, I ought 
to name that happy day as the commencement of xny 
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bctltT life, rather than the day on which I first landed 
in Irt^laiul. 

iu>r tliongh duriiiL^ these three years I had been jolly 
cainnjdi. J had not been altogether happy. The hunting, 
the uliisky punch, the rattling [rish life,—of which I 
etnild write a volume of stories were this the place to 
tell them,- were continually driving from my mind the 
still cherished determination to become a writer of 
novels. \\ hen I reached Ireland I had never put pen 
to paper; nor had 1 done so when I became engaged. 
And wtien I was married, being then twenty-nine, I 
hail only writtiui tin* first volume of my first work. This 
cHuiNtant putting off of the* tlay of work was a great sor¬ 
row tne, I cculaiuly had not been idle in my new 
berth. I had learned my work, so that every one con¬ 
cerned knew lliat it was safi: in my hands; and I held 
a posilioii ai!o|piher tlie reverse of that in which I was 
always trtnnlding while I remained in London. But 
that ilid not suffice,—did nut nearly suffice. I still felt 
tlial there miglU he a career before me, if I could only 
bring inyM’lf fo heipn the work. I do not think I 
mtudt dtiulited my invn intellectual sufficiency for the 
writing of a readable novel. What I did doubt was my 
in\n indtuttry, ami the chances of the market. 

dlie vigour niH-cssary to proseente two professions' 
at the same titiie is not givem to every one, and it was\ 
only hilcly that I hatl found the vigour necessary for 
one. Hicrc iiiust hu early lumrs, and I had not as yet 
learned to love early Iiours. I was still, indeed, a 
ycuiiig Ilian; !»iil Inirdly young enough to trust myself 
tt» liiitl file power to alter the habits of my life. And I 
hml heard the cliflkTilties of publishing,”—a subject of 
whit h i fdiall have to say much should 1 ever bring this 
inciiiiiir to a rlosc. 1 had dealt already with publishers 
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on my mother’s behalf, and knew that many a tyro who 
could fill a manuscript lacked the power to put his mat¬ 
ter before the public;—and I knew, too, that when the 
matter was printed, how little had then been done 
towards the winning of the battle 1 I had already 
learned that many a book—many a good book— 

“ is born to blush unseen 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 

But still the purpose was strong within me, and the 
first effort was made after the following fashion. I 
was located at a little town called Drumsna, or rather 
village, in the county Leitrim, where the postmaster 
had' come to some sorrow about his money; and my 
friend John Merivale was staying with me for a day 
or two. As we were taking a walk in that most unin¬ 
teresting country, we turned up through a deserted 
gateway, along a weedy, grass-grown avenue, till we 
came to the modern ruins of a country house. It was 
one of the most melancholy spots I ever visited- I will 
not describe it here, because I have done so in the first 
chapter of my first novel. We wandered about the 
place, suggesting to each other causes for the misery 
we saw there, and, while I was still among the ruined 
walls and decayed beams, I fabricated the plot of The 
Macdermots of Ballycloran. As to the plot itself, I do 
not know that I ever made one so good,—or, at any rate, 
one so susceptible of pathos. I am aware that I broke 
down in the telling, not having yet studied the art. 
Nevertheless, The MacdeTmots is a good novel, and 
worth reading by any one who wishes to understand 
what Irish life was before the potato disease, the 
famine, and the Encumbered Estates Bill. 
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Wlirn iiiy frictul Irf! 1111% I set to work and wrote 
the first c’liapter or two, Up to this lime I had con- 
lliat praetiet‘ of eastlc htiihlini^ of which I have 
spolt'o: Ini! now tlu‘ easth' I Iniilt was amf)n^ the rnins 
of tliat old lioosr. 'flu* hook, however, htin|^ with me. 
It was only now and then that I foimd either lime or 
energy for a few pa^css. I eomnumecal the hook in 
St^ptemher. and IiacI only written a vohniie when 

1 was married In June, 1814, 

My iiiarria.'n* was liki* iht* niarriai^e of other peopk\ 
aiu! of no ^pe^nal iiiterw.t to any one exct'pt iny wife 
and iiu*. It tetok plane at Rotlterhain, in Vtmkshire, 
wliere her falhcT was the manager of a hank. We were 
licit v<ny lieh. Iiaving altoni £400 a year on which to 
live. 

Many people* would say tliat \vv were two fools 
to eneoiiiiito’ sneli poverty togetlier. I can only reply 
that since* that tliv I have never been witliont tnoney 
in niy pocket, and that I Micni anfuired the means of 
paying wiiat I «»wcd. Xi'verllieles?^ more tlian t\vt‘ 1 ve 
years li.’nl ta p;e.s over oiir lieails he hire I received any 
pa\iiie!it fur any literary Wfirk which ahorcled an appre- 
riahle iin rease to our iiicoine, 

Inimcdiatrlv after tmr marriage, I left tlie west of 
Ircdand and llie liiiiitiiig surveyor, and joined another 
in file smith. It was a hetier district, and I was enabled 
to live at tltinitieh a town of some importance, instead 
tif at Hadaglier, wdiich is little iiiorr than a village. I 
had iiol fell myself to he coinfortalile in my old resi- 
ilriice as a iiianirtl man. Chi iiiy arrival there as a 
harhelor I hat! hrrii received most kindly, hut when I 
t^roiighl fiiy Iriighsli wife I fancied that tfiere was a 
ferltiig that I had lirliavetl la«!ly li» Ireland generally. 
Wlirii a ytiiiiig man hern received liospitaldy in an 
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Irish circle, I will not say that it is expect 
that he should marry some young lady in tli; 
—^but it certainly is expected of him that he 
marry any young lady out of it. I had give 
and I was made to feel it. 

There has taken place a great change i 
since the days in which I lived at Banagh 
change so much for the better, that I have 
wondered at the obduracy with which pe 
spoken of the permanent ill condition of th 
Wages are now nearly double what they v 
The Post Office, at any rate, is paying alnn 
for its rural labour,—9s. a week when it used 
and I2S. a week when it used to pay 7 ; 
have sprung up in almost every villagt 
are paid with more than English punctuality, 
religious enmity between the classes, though 
yet dead, is dying out. Soon after I reached 
in 1841, I dined one evening with a Roman 
I was informed next day by a Protestant ; 
who had been very hospitable to me that I mi 
my party. I could not sit both at Protestant 
olic tables. Such a caution would now be 
in any part of Ireland. liomc-rule, no d< 
nuisance,—and especially a nuisance because 
fessors of the doctrine do not at all helievt 
selves. There are probably no other twent 
England or Ireland who would be so utt( 
founded and prostrated were Home-rule to 
way as the twenty Irish members who profe 
port it in the House of Commons. But it is 
expected that nuisances such as these shotik 
ished at a blow. Home-rule is, at any rate, 1 
more easily managed than the rebellion at th 
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the last ccnitury; it is luSlrr than tlu* treachery of the 
Union ; le^s trouhle.sonie than ()*( onneirs monster meet¬ 
ings; U*ss dangerous tlian Smith t)*l>rien and the battle 
of the eahhage gardem at fhdlingary, and very much 
less hl(H»dy than iouianism. 1 he descent from OXon- 
nell to Mr. hntt has hern the natural declension of a 
political disea'a*, uliich we had no right to Injpe would 
he cutaal hy any one renu'dy. 

When I liad been marrital a yisar my ftrst novel was 
finished, In July, I t(Hjk it with me to the north 

of luigl.md. ami inlnisled the MS. to my mother tt> do 
with it the lua-t .slu* could among the |m!disher.s in lam- 
<loii. No one had read it hut my wife; noi% as far as I 
am aware, has any other friend of mine ever read a 
won! of my \friling litdore it was printeil. She. I think, 
lias so read almo:-4 everything, tt^ my very great atlvan« 
tage in mailers td' taste. I am snr«* I Itavi‘ never asked a 
frieml to feat! a line; nor luive I ever rt*ad a wijrd of 
iny own willing aloud, evcui to her. With one excep¬ 
tion, wliicli isliall lie iiieiitioiied as 1 come to it..»4 liave 

never isuisiiltet! a frieml as tt» a plot, or spoken to any 
one of the work I liave !»ecn lining. My first manuscript 
I gave up to III) iiiofitrr. agreeing* with her that it would 
he as well lli.it she shoiihl not look at it before slie gave 
it to a piihlislu-r. I kiic'w tlial slu* did not gilt* me cretlit 
fur the M»il of I hw'criiesH iieia*s*,;try for sucli work. I 
could see in the fares and hear in the voices of those 
of my frirmls wtio wvtv around me al the house in 
Uiiiiihnkiiifk my iiiy ai‘4er, iiiy brother in law, 

aiifl, I think, iiiy liroilicr, iliai they had not expectccl 
me III Ciiisir out as one of the family .iiiliiofs. Xliefe 
were ilirrr or ftiiir in the field lielore me, ami it seemed 
to lie aliiuisi alisiird that ;iiioiiier slioiilil wisli to aihl 
Itiimwlf lo llic iiiiiiikT. My fallier had wrillen 
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much,—those long ecclesiastical descriptions,—quite 
unsuccessfully. My mother had become one of the 
popular authors of the day. My brother had com¬ 
menced, and had been fairly well paid for his work. My 
sister, Mrs. Tilley, had also written a novel, which was 
at the time in manuscript—which was published after¬ 
wards without her name, and was called Chollerton, 
I could perceive that this attempt of mine was felt 
to be an unfortunate aggravation of the disease. 

My mother, however, did the best she could for me, 
and soon reported that Mr, Newby, of Mortimer 
Street, was to publish the book. It was to be printed 
at his expense, and he* was to give me half the 
profits. Half the profits! Many a young author ex¬ 
pects much from such an undertaking. I can, with 
truth, declare that I expected nothing. And I got 
nothing. Nor did I expect fame, or even acknowl¬ 
edgment. I was sure that the book would fail, 
and it did- fail most absolutely. I never heard of a 
person reading it in those days. If there was any 
notice taken of it by any critic of the day, I did not see 
it. I never asked any questions about it, or wrote a 
single letter on the subject to the publisher. I have 
Mr. Newby’s agreement with me, m duplicate, and one 
or two preliminary notes; but beyond that I did not 
have a word from Mr. Newby. I am sure that he did 
not wrong me in that he paid me nothing. It is prob¬ 
able that he did not sell fifty copies of the work;—^but 
of what he did sell he gave me no account. 

I do not remember that I felt in any way disappointed 
or hurt. I am quite sure that no word of complaint 
passed my lips. I think I may say that after the publi¬ 
cation I never said a word about the book, even to my 
wife. The fact that I had written and published it, and 
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that T was writini^ another, ciid not in the least inter¬ 
fere with iny life, or with my cleterminaiion to make 
the lies! I eoultl of the P(Kst Office. In Ireland, I think 
tliat no one knew that I had written a novel. But I 
wmit <»n writinij. llic Mitvdt^rnuHs was published in 
1H47. and 77 ie Kdlys anti ihc ()*Kellys followed in 1848. 

I eliaiiRed my puhli.sher, hnt did not change my fortune, 
1‘his s(*eond Iri-di ^ 4 ory was sent into the world hy Mr. 
CollmnL who had long lieen my mother’s publisher, who 
reigned in C ireat Marlborough Street, and I believe 
created the Imsiness whieli is now carried on hy Messrs, 
Hurst K Blackett* He Itad previously been iu partner¬ 
ship vviih Mr, Bentley in Xew liurlington Street. I 
maile the same agreement as before as to half profits, 
and with precisely the same results, The liook was not 
only not read, Init was never heard of,—at any rate, in 
Ireland. And yet it is a good Irish story, much inferior 
to 77 it‘ MaeJermais as to plot, hut superior in the mode 
t»f telling. Again I held my totigut*, and not only said 
iioihiiig tiiil fidl nothing. Any success would, I think, 
have rarrinl me oil my legs, hut I was altogether pre¬ 
pared for failure. Though I tlioroughly enjoyed the 
writing of ihteie honks, I did not imagine, when the 
time came for publishing them, that any one wtmld 
eoiitlrsenid tfi read them. 

Hill ill rrfereiier lo The (TKeiiys there arose a cir- 
eiiiiHlaiier wdiicli Mi iny siiiiid to work on a Huhject 
wtiic’li lian r^crrcisinl it iinieh ever since. I made my 
first iieijiiaiiilaiire wilti rritirisiii. A tlear friend of mine 
III wliotii llir kiiik had hern sent, --as have all my 
!iiHikse-*wriile me word lo Irehiiifl that he had been 
diiiiiig at Millie rlitli with a iiiiiii high in authority 
liiiitiiig the tif the Times iiiwvnpaper, and that this 
^perial gml had iiliiwal promised that The O^KeHjs 
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should be noticed in that most influential of '^organs.” 
The information moved me very much; but it set me 
thinking whether the notice, should it ever appear, 
would not have been more valuable, at any rate, more 
honest, if it had been produced by other means ;■ —if, for 
instance, the writer of the notice had been instigated 
by the merits or demerits of the book instead of by the 
friendship of a friend. And I made up my mind then 
that, should I continue this trade of authorship, I 
would have no dealings with any critic on iny own be¬ 
half. I would neither ask for nor deplore criticism, 
nor would I ever thank a critic for praise, or quarrel 
with him, even in my own heart, for censure. To this 
rule I have adhered with absolute strictness, and this 
rule I would recommend to all young authors. What 
can be got by touting among the critics is never worth 
the ignominy. The same may, of course, be said of all 
things acquired by ignominious means. But in this 
matter it is so easy to fall into the dirt. Facilis de¬ 
scensus Averni. There seems to be but little fault in 
suggesting to a friend that a few words in this or that 
Journal would be of service. But any praise so ob¬ 
tained must be an injustice to the public, for whose 
instruction, and not for the sustentation of the author, 
such notices are intended. And from such mild sugges¬ 
tion the descent to crawling at the critic’s feet, to the 
sending of presents, and at last to a mutual understand¬ 
ing between critics and criticised, is only too easy. 
Other evils follow, for the denouncing of which this 
is hardly the place;—^though I trust I may find such 
place before my work is finished. I took no notice of 
my friend’s letter, hut I was not the less careful in 
watching The Times. At last the review came,—-a real 
review in The Time^, I learned it by hcartj, and caa 
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now give, if not the words, the exact purport. “Of 
The Kellys and the O'Kellys we may say what the 
master said to his footman, when the man complained 
of the constant supply of legs of mutton on the kitchen 
table. ‘Well, John, legs of mutton are good, substan¬ 
tial food;’ and we may say also what John replied; 

‘ Substantial, sir,—yes, they are substantial, but a little 
coarse.’ ” That was the review, and even that did not 
sell the book 1 

From Mr. Colburn I did receive an account, showing 
that 375 copies of the book had been printed, that 140 
had been sold,—^to those, I presume, who liked substan¬ 
tial food though it was coarse,—and that he had in¬ 
curred a loss of £63 I os. ijd. The truth of the account 
I never for a moment doubted; nor did I doubt the 
wisdom of the advice given to me in the following 
letter, though I never thought of obeying it— 

“Great Marlborough Street, 
November ii, 1848. 

“ My Dear Sir,—I am sorry to say that absence from 
town and other circumstances have prevented me from 
earlier inquiring into the results of the sale of The 
Kellys and the O'Kellys, with which the greatest efforts 
have been used, but in vain. The sale has been, I regret 
to say, so small that the loss upon the publication is 
very considerable; and it appears clear to me that, 
although in consequence of the great number of novels 
that are published, the sale of each, with some few ex¬ 
ceptions, must be small, yet it is evident that readers do 
not like novels on Irish subjects as well as on others. 
Thus, you will perceive, it is impossible for me to give 
any encouragement to you to proceed in novel-writing. 

“As, however, I understand you have nearly finished 
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the novel La Vendee^ perhaps you will favour me 
a sight of it when convenient.—I remain, etc., et 

COLBUI! 

This, though not strictly logical, was a rational 
telling a plain truth plainly. I did not like the ; 
ance that “ the greatest efforts had been used,” i 
ing that any efforts which might be made for the 
larity of a book ought to have come from the auth 
but I took in good part Mr. Colburn’s assurance tl 
could not encourage me in the career I had comni« 
I would have bet twenty to one against my owr 
cess. But by continuing I could lose only per 
paper; and if the one chance in twenty did turn 
nay favour, then how much might I winl 
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>nrc gtme to work on «t third novel, and had 
iipletecl it, when 1 was informed of the ahso- 
■e tif the former. 1 find, however, that the 
for its inthlieation was not made till 1H50, by 
le I iniai^ine that Mr, (olhuru must have 
the disastrous result <»f llie O'Keiiys, as he 
trees to give me fjo down for my “new his- 
ad, to tr railed /ai rem/ee/' lie agreed also 
Ijo more wlien he liad sold 350 copies, and 
shotiUl he sell 450 within six months. I got 
I lid I lien heard no more of La Fendet\ not 
t%diig any aeeount. I*erhaps tite historical 
tfipearet! more alluring to him than an Irish 
liougli it was not long afterwards that I rc- 
/ariiing from the very same lumse M business 
sttuaeal novels,—as I will tell at length when 
' time roines. 

no ilotdd that the result of the sale of this 
no lielter than that of the two Ifiat had gone 
asked no f|uesioiis, however, and to thi.s day 
ivrd no information. The story is certainly 
I iliiise wliieli had gone beforechiefly be- 
tirw amirately the life of tlie people in Irc- 
kitrw, ill Iriiili, niitliiiig of life in the La 
tiiiiilry# and also liecausc the facts of the 
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present time came more within the* limits, of mj powers 
of story-telling than those of past years, lUif ! read 
the book the other day, and am not ashamed «if it. Tfie 
conception as to the feeliitg of the pmple is. f tiniik. 
true; the characters are distinct, and tlie tale iM\t 
dull As far as I can rememher, this iiiorM*! of iTilieistii 
is the only one that was ever written 011 the huok. 

I had, however, received £i0. Alas I alas ! years were 
to roll by before T should earn by my pen aiitolier 
ling. And, indeed, I was well aware* tltat I liad not 
earned that; but that the money had fweit *ha!ked t»ut 
of’ the worthy publisher t^y t!ie itf my 

brother, who made the bargain for me. I liau* kituwii 
very much of publishers and have lieeii surprised hy 
much in their mode cd Inisiness,—by the apiaienf lav¬ 
ishness and by the apparent lianlnrsH to aiiiliors in ilm 
same men,-—but by iiotliing sci iwicli as fiv llti* ease 
with which they can occasionally be per^aiailrtl in ilimw 
away small sums of money. If yon will mily make the 
payment future instead fd present, ytiii wav gnirrally 
twist a few pounds in yotir own «ir ymir clieiithi f.Hmir. 
*‘You might as well promise her £m, dav mx 

months will do very well/’ The |iti!ili*dirr. tin nigh lie 
knows that the money will never eoine liack to 
thinks it worth his while to rid liiiwielf id yotir impor¬ 
tunity at so cheap a price. 

But while T was writing La t'emi/v I iiiatlr ;t birrary 

attempt in another direelion, Iii 1R17 ami 1H4S ilifU'c 
had come upon Ireland the deMibilioii iiinl dr^iiriirttfun 
first of the famine, and ttirn of the iir -4 timer 
succeeded the famine* It wa^ my duty at iluii tiinr in 
be travelling constantly in tliiwr p;mi of Irrliml in 
which the misery and trmililes tliriirr %vrir. prr 

haps, at their worst. Tlie westerii iiarl*. of C tiii, lies ry, 
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and Clare were pre-eminently unfortunate. The 
efforts,'-- f may say, the successful e(Torts,—made hy 
the (h)vcrninent in stay the hands of death will still he 
in tlie reiuciuhrance of many:-—how Sir Robert Peel 
wuN iuHliKatod to repeal the Corn Laws; and how, sub- 
secftU'Utly, Lord John Russell took measures f<»r employ- 
in |4 the ptn»ple. anti supplyin|r the country with Indian 
corn. Hie c'xpcdiency <»f these latter measures was 
questiomsl by many. d*he petqde themselves wished, 
of course, to ])v fed witlmut workin|(; and the i^entry, 
wIhj were mainly resptmsiblc for tlic rates, were dis“ 
posed to think that tlic management of affairs was taken 
t(jo much ttiif of tlieir own liamls. kly mind at the 
time was hnsy witli the matter, and. thinking that the 
(koermiicni was right, ! was inclined to defend them 
as tar as my small powers waniL S. Ck 0. (laird 
Syifney Codolpitiii OsL^nie) was at that time denounc¬ 
ing the liisli scheme of the Administration in the 
7‘iTifiW. using very strong language,—as those who re¬ 
member his style will know, I fancied tlien,—as I 
Mill think, that I iiiidersttiod the coiiiUry much better 
tlian lie did; and I was anxious to slnnv that the steps 
taken f<u' iiiiligatiiig flic terrible evil of tlie times wa^re 
the best wliicfi the IdinistcT of tlie day eonh! have 
achiptrd. Ill I was in London, and. full of my pur- 
posi% I pf'csciilril to ^!r. John horsier,—-who 

has shier bmi an iiiliniafe and value*! friend,—but 
who was at Ilia! liitte ilie editor of tlie ILmminer, I 
tliiiik Ilia! llial porltoit of the literary world whkdj 
iimlrrHlands the bibricalioii of newspapers will admit 
I hat lie it hr f hr fore Ins tiiite, itor since, lias tliiTe been a 
iiiiire eapalilf* riliinr of a weekly newspaper. As a liter¬ 
ary mail, lie was iio| without his faults. Tluil which 
tiir cahiiiiiii is rr’|Hirir<l to have ?aii<l of Iitiii lie fore the 
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magistrate is quite true. He an arlii- 

trary cove.'* As a critic, he Ix^lnngrd to tlir of 

Bentley and Gifford,—who wtmlil always tiray in a 
literary mortar all critics who disagrrs'd innn tlinn, as 
though such disagreement were a iwr'.uiia! utiriii’f re¬ 
quiring personal castigation. Bui llitd vny eaurriicHH 
made him a good editor. Into wliafrvrr hr did hr put 
his very heart and soul. During hh liiiir tin* h vamipur 
was almost all that a Idl^eral weekly paper slitnild hr. 
So to John Forster I went, and wa^ nhmn inia ihat 
room in Lincoln's Inn Fields in which* ilirrr «r 

four years earlier, Dickens had givnt that rr.idiiig id 
which there is an illustration wiili piuirait^ in the 
second volume of his life. 

At this time I knew no literary riirir A few I liatl 
met when living with my nioltirr* tnif llntl had tireii 
now so long ago that all such aet|iniiiit.iiii’r liuti dirtt 
out I knew who they were iis far a** a iiiaii chiiIiI grt 
such knowledge from the of tlir d»i%% aiitl frti 

myself as in part helongmg to the gwld* tliriiiiglt my 
mother, and in some degree hy mf tmn iiiniiiccr'isfid 
efforts. But it was not prtiliahir that aiiv ouf* wntild 
admit my claim;—nor on this wfaMioii tltif I muke any 
claim. I stated my name and ciffirial atnf iftr 

fact that opportunities had !>een gierii iiir f*f * 4 rriiig 
the poorhomes in Ireland, and of itiitkiiiir nw^Mf nr. 
quainted with the circufiistinee^ of tlir litiir Wfuilfl a 
series of letters on the ititi|rrl Iv irrefitri! Iw tli# 
Examiner? The great mitn, witfi IfMutirtl vrre large 10 
me, was pleased to sty that if the Irltrr^ ^toiiild rremn. 
mend themselves by their style artt! iiiiiirr* if tliry wrrt 
not too long, and if,—^very mtlrr will limw Iwiw m 
such occasions an editor will giiini if tlii< 

and If that, they iltould be fifoiifitily ffitcfhitiicii 
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I'hey were favourably entertained^ if printings and 
puldicaticm be favourable entertaimnent. But I heard 
no more (>f them. The world in Ireland did not declare 
that the C Government liad at last been adequately de¬ 
fended. nor did the treasurer of the lixaminer send me 
a eluHfue in return. 

Whether there ought to have been a cheque I do not 
even yet know. A man who writes a single letter to 
a newspaper, of course, is not paid fem it.—nor for any 
munher of lett<u\s on mnw point personal to himself. I 
have since written sets of letters to newspapers, and 
have Ihhui paid for them; hut then I have bargained 
fc»r a price. On this oeeasion I liad hopes; hut they 
never ran higli, and I was not mueh disappointed. I 
have no copy mnv id those letters, and eendd not refer 
to tliem without timeh trouble; nor do I remember 
witat I saifl. Hut I know that I did iny best in writing 
tliem. 

When niy tiisforii’a! tmvel faikaf, as completely as had 
its prtaleressors, the two Irish novels, I iRjgan to ask 
myself wheiher. after all. that was my proper line. I 
hatl never tlioiiglit of questioning the justice of the ver¬ 
dict expresscil against me. 1 lie idea that I was the 
unff»rtunatr eiwuer of unappreciated genius never 
trenitiled me. I iliil iwt look at the iKwks after they 
were published, feeling sure that they had been, as it 
were, claitiiiec! with good reason. Hut still I was clear 
in iny itiiiiil that I would imt lay down my pen. Then 
and thrrefttrr I deleriiiiiied to rhaitge my hand, and to 
attriiipl a play, I did alffiiipt the play, and in 1^50 I 
wrote a mnmh\ partly in liliiik verse, and partly in 
prose, ciillcfl llu* Jilt. The plot I afterwards 

iiwl ill a novel rallnl Cmi Ymt Fnrfii^r tierf I he- 
iieve thill 1 did give the hril of my intellect to the 
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play, and I must own that when it ooiiiiiliitH! it 

pleased me much. I copied it. and it. imicln 

ing it here and touching it there, and thru Nciit it to 
my very old friend, (icorge Ikriley. the actor, who had 
when I was in London been stage niatiagrr of' tmv of 
the great theatres, and who wmild, I I la night, fur my 
own sake and for my motlK^rX tin* full fieiitfit 

of his professional experience. 

I have now before me the letter which lie miaUe to 
me,—a letter which I have re.itl a scun* ul iimc'c It 
was altogether condemnatory. *’When i coiniiirticed/’ 
he said, '‘I had great hopes of yoiir proiltiiiitiit. I did 
not think it opened dramatically, hiif that tiiiglit have 
been remedied.'' I knew then tliat it all ovt*r. Hut, 
as my old friend warmed to flic Milijcci* ttm ciiiici-mi 
became stronger and stronger, fill tiiy ears tingled, At 
last came the fatal blow. *h\s to llie rliaraiifr of yotir 
heroine, I felt at a loss htiw to tbwerihe it. fnii have 
done it for me in the last siimii of Mmliiitr llriido.** 
Madame Brudo was the heroin«*‘s aunt. **' ^^iargarrh 
my child, never play the jilt again: a iiitHi iiiilfccom- 

ing character. Play it witli wlial %kill \iiii will, it 
meets but little sympathy/ Ami iIiih, be winild 

be its effect upon an awlienre Sti Ilia! I iitina rrliicnitiflv 
add that, had I been still a mamigcr. 17 ic ,Voli/c I Hi h 
not a play I could have recciiiiiiicfiiicil f«tr prttiliiciitin/* 
This was a blow that I did feel llir iirglni of a twnik 
is a disagreeable fact which grriw% ii|Kiii aii itiiiltor by 
degrees. There is no special iiioitirtil nf aiptiiv. no 
stunning violence of condeiiiiiatinti. Iliii it pirrr of 
criticism such as this, from a fririid, •tml fr«»iii a iiiaii 
undoubtedly capable of ffiriiiiiig itii wiii »i blnw 

in the face! But I accepted the jiidgiitctii loynlly, und 
said not a word on the sulijeel lo my mm* 1 merely 
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showed the IetU*r to my wife, declariti^ luy conviction, 
that it must he taken as RCJ.spel. And as critical gospel 
it has since keen acci’pttal In later days 1 have more 
tlian once reatl the play, and I know that lie was right 
dlu' dialogiu*, hoWi*ver, I think to he good, and 1 doubt 
whether .sonu‘ of the scenes he not the brightest and 
lies! work I evi*r did. 

just at this time another literary project loomed 
before my eyes, and for six or eight months had con- 
sitleral>Ie si/e. I was inirodiuaa! tt» Mr. John Murray, 
and propc»si‘d to him tt^ write' a liandhook for Ireland. 
1 explained to him that I knew the country lietter than 
iiarst ot!i(‘r people, |K‘il!aps liiiter than any otlier per- 

5 ion, and eouh! do it welk He asked me tti make a 

trial of my skill, am! t<* send him a certain numhiT 
of pages, niideiiakiiig to give me an answer within 
a fortnigld after lie slmnltl have received iny work. 
1 came liack to Ireland, and for some weeks I laljoured 
very liaril I *Mlid ** the city of Hiihlin, and tlie county 
of Kerry, In which lies the lake scenery of Killarney; 

and I did *' the route frimi Hnliliii to Killarney, 

allo|pilier i'oiiiplriing nearly a i|uarier of the pro- 
posril voliiiiie, I'lie roll of ^IS. was sent to Alhc- 
siiarle Stmi, Imt was never f^pened. At the expira¬ 
tion of nine iiioiiflct from the date cm wltich it reached 
Ilia! fiiiir lioiifiiiml spot it was niiiriied without a 
wiirtk in aiewvrr to a very angry hiler frmn myself, 
I iiisi’Mril on liaviiig hack iiiv properly,—and got it. 
I iired imrilly s,iy tiial itiy poiperty has never been 
of the sligliir'-l iisr to me. In all lioiirsly I think 
that had lie Iterii les*. dilatory, John .Murray would 
have ||oi a \rr> giwitl Irish Ikiiflr al a cheap nite, 

Kitrly ill iH5t I was sriii iipoii a job of special 
oflicki work, wliieli for iwu yeari m coiiiplelcly 
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absorbed my time that I was able write 
A plan was formed for cxtencliiii: the riir,!! delivery 
of letters, and for adjusting the work, wliieh up to 
that time had been done in a very irre^'^bir maiifu*r. 
A country letter-carrier would be muiI in one direiiiun 
in which there were but few letters to be delivered, the 
arrangement having originated probably at the retjnesi 
of some influential person, while in antulier ilifeetion 
there was no letter-carrier lieraiise no influential per« 
son had exerted himself. It was intruded to sri this 
right throughout England, Irehiiid, uinl St'uilaiul; aiu| 
I quickly did the work in tlit* Irish disiriti in wltieh | 
was attached. I was tlien invited lt> do the saiiie in 
a portion of England, and I spent Iwu of the happirHi 
years of my life at the task. I bt*g»iii iii lb:*voin4iire; 
and visited, I think I may siiy, every ittiok in that 
county, in Cornwall, Somersetsliirv, the greaifr part 
of Dorsetshire, the Channel blinds, part of tbford- 
shire, Wiltshire, Gloucestershire, \Vllrrr^itrr^lltfl^ llrre- 
fordshire, Monmouthshire, and the %m sniiiltmi Wrlnh 
counties. In this way I had iiii tipfiorliitiiiy ft! ’erring 
a considerable portion of (ireiit Ilrihiiii, wiiii :i niiiuitr* 
ness which few have enjoyed Ami I did iiiv bind- 
ness after a fashion in which no oilirr tdlirdil man 
has worked at least for many years, { wnii 
everywhere on horseback. I had t%vii liiiiiirr** of mf 
own, and here and there, where I rntiltl, I fiirnl a 
third horse. I had an Iriili groom with iiie, ^ an iild 
man, who has now been in itiy tetvin* fur lisiriv five 
years; and in this manner I mw aliittwl every hiiti»ie 
-—I think I may say every house nf ifit|i©rt3iire-- 
in this large district. The ribjed wii^ |ti rrrale a 
postal network which slimild cairti all rrri|iiriiii «if 
letters. In France it was, and I iiipjioic alill ii, ilit 
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prartire in clrliviT (‘vt-ry W'hvvcwr the man 

may live t«» whom a hilcr is addressecl, it Ls the duty 
of some lettiT'carrier to take that letter to his house, 
iiiHmvr or later. Ihil this, of course, must he done 
slowly. With us a clc'Iivery much delayed was thoug-ht 
to he worve Ilian none at all. In s<iiue places we did 
estahli'-h posts tluan' times a week, and perhaps occa¬ 
sionally twice a week; Imt such haltinf.^ arran|*:ements 
were consifierei! to !>e <dijcctiona!de, and we were 
hound clown hy a salutary law as to expense, which 
came from cmr masters at the I'reasury. We were 
iu»t allowed to e‘4ahli*4i any messen|»er*s walk on which 
a •mUicinil niimher of leficrs would not he delivered 
to pay the man’s waives, roimird at a halfpenny a letter. 
Hut ilieii flic eiiiiiiiiiii^ was in mir own hands, and 
an eiiferprt'-.iii|* cdliiial iniglit he saiif^mine in Ins figures. 
I think I was s.;iii|,;uiiie. I did not prepare false 
aecmint.s; liiit I fear that the postmaslerH and clerks 
wlio ahsiiliifrly liad the country to do liecame aware 
tliiit I was ;m\ioiis for good results. It is amusing 
In watch litnv a p;oc4oii wall grow iipctn a man. During 
tlio^e two veal's if was the aiiiliiltoii of my life to 
rover flic coiiiilrv %%‘itli rural lelter carriers. I do not 
reiiiciiihrr lltai in any rase a rural po4 proposed hy 
me \v;c* iirpalivrd hy the aiilliorities; Imt I fear that 
Millie of fliriii hroke driwii afterwards as heing too 
l«iof% nr lriati‘.t% in iity aimirty to iiielmie this house 
aiid iliai. I Inn! Nriil llir iiini Iimi far aiieltl Our law 
llwi a iii.iii ^duitild itf»l he rta|iiiref! to walk more 
itiaii *4^icr!i tiiticH a iliy. flat! the work to he clone 
hern all tut 4 iiie.c.iirrfl roatl* tliere would have been 
no iirril for ifiiiilt! tef llte tiislaiirrs. Hut my lettcr- 
eiirrtrrs writ! Iirtr afiil ilirrr across tlir fields, It was 
itiy micetal ileligiti In lake tliciit hy all »liori cuts; 
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ami as T measured on horseliac’k the nIiuiI eiif'’ which 
they would have to make 011 pciiiap'^ I was 

sometimes a little unjust to them. 

All this T did on horseback* riilini: hii an airrage 
forty miles a day. I was paid shpviwv a milt hn* the 
distance travelled, and it was iiei'f*sN:iiy that I %li*iuld 
at any rate travel enough to pay fni' im 
This T did, and got my huiUlng out of it aloi I have 
often surprised some small c<nii{lr\ iio-.iiiio h;u| 

never seen or heard <d me l^rhirr, h\ ftnutuii tIo\vn 
upon him at nine in the morning, luili a ird 1,141 and 
boots and breeches, and inferrigpiitiil.: Ititii .1 the 
disposal of every letter wliiili cane* i!ii«* fte. taTice. 
And in the same guise I wniild ndr up to 141111- 
houses, or parsonages, or ollmi Imir ti ulnu , about 
the country, and ask tlie |iefi|i|e ilicv goi ihcir 
letters, at what hour, am! r;Hprt*ialh wlniiin ifo v 
delivered free or at a certain cliaigr, foii 4 laJa! had 
crept into use, which came fti he, m im 0^0 %, at ihai 
time, the one sin for wliieli tlirrr wa*. iio paidoig in 
accordance with which these riiral Iniri i.iifiri , umi! 
to charge a penny a letter, allrgiiig ih.i! ilu liuu-# 
was out of tlieir lieat, and llt.tl llirv iini .1 hr |Lii,| f,if 
their extra work, I tfiiiik lli.it I diil %! 4 !iJ|t .un ilmi 
evil. In all these visits I was, ifi iiiitli, 4 l.nirfirriif 
angel to the public, liriiigiiig r\rrittlirrr ttaih tor 411 
earlier, cheaper, am! fiiiirli iiinrr rrgtiLii ihlo,tv nf 
letters. But not tii!frei|iietilly llir ani:. !o ii.rfutr nf 
my mission was imperfrctly iiiii|rratiMi,| | «4- 
a little in a hurry to get mi, atnl ilel .ill:,11 
much time as was nectmiry to rx|ilaiii to iln- ttifiitlrr- 
ing mistress of flit* liciiisi*, nr tn ,111 ii|!i n 
farmer, why it was lliiit a mail anaiir*! hu liiitiiiiig 
pked so many {|ucslions which aught k cuii .i.ku,! 
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a% iiii; in his «>r ht’r private affairs, 

iiioniiiii:. sir. 1 have just called to ask a few 
ciuesliniis. I aui a M}r\c*\nr of the Post OlTiee. How 
dti you ip’t )nur lelUT*.? As I aui a little in a luirry, 
pcThaps yon isiu explain at oiuas’* 1lien I would take 
out ui\ peindl and uniflniok, and wait ft>r infonnatitnn 
And in he f iheie was iicj fUlier way in which the 
trutit could In* a eriiained, Tnless I came down such 
denly as a Miiiiiiier's sitirin upon them, tin* very people 
who \\t‘iv inUhtal \*\ tail Ujrf.s.rn|;erh would not eonfes.s 
the rt»hhri}. leaiiiig I lie ill will of the meiK It was 
iie»rssai\ In startle iliiiii iiUo the revelations which I 
required them In make fni their own ppMid, And I 
did .sfaifle ilis-iii. I l»is',iiiie llirumiglily used to it, and 
soon hr. I iMv ii.ilur hash lulucss ; hut sometimes my 
visits astiiiiidird the iiilutliifants of ctnmfry 

hniet's, I did, lp»wr\er, do iiiy Work, and can loctk 
hack tip*ill wliai I *lff| wifh fltorcitiKli salisfatittm, f 
was alt»tys’*hf’r iii rariiesi: am! t Irlieve that many 
a hifiiiri linw has hi*, fillers Itfniiglil daily to Itis liouse 
fire of iltaijpa htil for iiic wmild still have* had 

to seiitl to llt«‘ 1*0 4 |ni iliem fwici* a week, or to 

li.ivr paid a mail inf In in pi if ir tliciji irrcpiilarly to his 
door. 

1 ids wnik l*«4 lip iiiy liiiie ?ai cniiiplrtely, and 
riil.iilrd itpnii iiic sii i*tra! aii attioiiiii of writiiiK, that 
I was ifi fa* I tiiiahir to do ativ lilc'rary work. 
day til dav I ilioiipht of it, still |itii|ioriiii|| to make 
another runif, uiitl nffrit itirtiifiij over in my head 
soiiir frapiiimi! «if a pint wliii Ii li.td oi'ctirrcd to me. 
fliil llic fl.iv did Hot iotiir ill wiiicli I cotild sit down 
miili itiy fH’ii 4iiii pafirr and hrpiii aiiitllirr imvcd, hnr* 
after »iii, rniilil if fir hill a iitivrl ? Tile play had 

ftiilcd iiiiirc absifliiirly iliaii llic iiwvrl% hr llic iioveli 
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had attained the honour of print. The rairse nf this 
pressure of official work lay, not in flir ch*iii;uHis of 
the General Post Office, which than once 

expressed itself as astonished liy iiiy crierity, Init in the 
necessity which was incumlrnt tm me to Inivrl miles 
enough to pay for my horses, and upon the aimnint of 
correspondence, returns, figurcH, and reports winch 

such an amount of daily travelling !trc»nglit with it. I 
may boast that the work was doitr very ttnickly and 
very thoroughly,—with no fault Inn aii over eagerness 
to extend postal arrangements far and wide. 

In the course of the joti I viHiietl Salidiiiry. and 
whilst wandering there one mitl siiiiiiiier rvriiing round 
the purlieus of the cathedral I roiicrivnl the %tory of 
The Warden,---‘from whence eaiiie lliat ?ieriei of 
novels of which Barchester* witli iH dran\ 

and archdeacon, was the rentral site. I may :h widt 
declare at once that no one at tlirir rtuiiiitriicriiirnl 

could have had less reason tliaii iiiy-?*rlf to |irrHume 
himself to be able to write akiii! rlrrgyiiini, I have 
been often asked in what periotl tif my rarlv life I 
had lived so long in a cathedral city to liavr lieroiiie 
intimate with the ways of a Close, ! iir%»er lived in 
any cathedral city,—except I^oridnii. never kiirw aiiy« 
thing of any Close, and at that fitiic liiid rfiftiyril iio 
peculiar intimacy with any clergy mail. My arrlidrarnn, 
who has been said to lie lifrdike, iini ftir wlimti I 
confess that I have til t parrnfi fnittl iillrritf>fo wiii* 
I think, the simple result cif iii rffurt of itiy iitora! 
consciousness. It was siicli m lliiil, in my opiBibii, 
that an archdeacon should iit any riitr* would 

be with such advantaps ti in arrlitlrartiii liave; 
and lol an archdeacon wii prtMliiccii mhm Itai t«tft 
declared by competent authoritici to ^ a real trcli- 
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deacon down to the very lyrtnind. And yet, as far as 
I can remeinher, I had not then even spoken to an 
archileacon. I Itave felt the coniplinient to he very 
great llie arehdeaeon came wliole from my brain 
after this fasiiitni hut in writing alxnit clergymen 
generally. I had to piek up as I went whatever I 
might kmnv or pretend to know ahotit tliem. But my 
first idea had nt» referenee Ut clergymen in general. 
I had been struck hy two cipposite evils,—or what 
scfinetl to me to lie evils, --anti with an absence of all 
artjiidginrnt in sneli inatterH, I thcnight that I might 
Im able to expose tlieiii, or rather to describe them, 
both in one and the same tale. The first evil was 
the possession tiy the c luireh of certain fuiuls and 
endowments wliich hat! !»een intended for charitable 
|nirpctiies. hut which had Iweti allowed to hectnne 
inromrs for idle Clnirch dignitaries. There had been 
more than one such rase hrought to public notice at 
the time, in wliirh I hr re s«*eiiird to have been an 
egregioiiH iiiaK*ersatiriii of eliaritiitile purposes. The 
geeontl evil was its very opixisite, Thmigh I had Iwen 
niiieli striirk by the iiijiisfirr iiimve ilescrilied, I had 
also often hern angered liy the undeserved severity 
of the nrw’spaprrs inwards the recipients of such 
Inmiiies, wlw etiiild lianlly l»e cTiiisidereil to be the 
cliirf shiiirr^ in the matter, Wlirii a man is appointed 
to II place, it is iiaiiiral lliat hr shotild iierrpt the 
inciiiiie alliiiiril to ilial |ilacr without iiiiieh ini|uiry. 
It is sridoiis fiuii hr will he llir first to find out that 
Mn srrvicrs iirr overpaid Tlioiigli lie he called upon 
only lo took liraiiltfitl and lti hr digiiilird tifxm Stale 
Ill* will liiiiik a year little rnoiigh for 

llirti liraiily mul digiiitv as lie hriiigs to the task, I 
fell itial llirrr knus Htuiic Irariiig i«i piceo tvliieli 
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might have been spared. But I was altogether wrong 
in supposing that the two things could be combined. 
Any writer in advocating a cause must do so after 
the fashion of an advocate,—or his writing will be 
ineffective. He should take up one side and cling 
to that, and then he may be powerful. There should 
be no scruples of conscience. Such scruples make a 
man impotent for such work. It was open to me to 
have described a bloated parson, with a red nose and 
all other iniquities, openly neglecting every duty 
required from him, and living riotously on funds pur¬ 
loined from the poor,—defying as he did do so the 
moderate remonstrances of a virtuous press. Or I 
might have painted a man as good, as sweet, and as 
mild as my warden, who should also have been a hard¬ 
working, ill-paid minister of God’s word, and might 
have subjected him to the rancorous venom of some 
daily Jupiter, who, without a leg to stand on, without 
any true case, might have been induced, by personal 
spite, to tear to rags the poor clergyman with poison¬ 
ous, anonymous, and ferocious leading articles. But 
neither of these programmes recommended itself to 
my honesty. Satire, though it may exaggerate the 
vice it lashes, is not justified in creating it in order 
that it may be lashed. Caricature may too easily 
become a slander, and satire a libel. I believed in 
the existence neither of the red-nosed clerical cor¬ 
morant, nor in that of the venomous assassin of the 
journals. I did believe that through want of care and 
the natural tendency of every class to take care of 
itself, money had slipped into the pockets of certain 
clerg)rmen which should have gone elsewhere; and I 
believed also that through the equally natural pro- 
pensitjr of men to be ^ strong as they know hoyr tQ 



t)f, ffflain \vrit<*rs of tin* pn**.s liail allowed themselves 
tij iisv hmi\imiiv wliieh was rriud. It was in a 

giK)cl cause. I hit llu‘ twu ohjects slaHild not liave 
licrii coiiiliiiieil and I now know myself well cnou|^di 
t«> tie aware Ilia! I was imt the man to have carried 
out either of tlieni. 

Xevc’r^lleIe^s I lliouyht iiiiieh ahinit it» and on the 
ot juU. heen then two years with¬ 

out liaviiii* made attv lifer.iiy ellort, I he|»an The 
IVurtieih at dViihiiiy in \\ oreesterslims It was then 
more lliaii twrhe mMiiili”, '.tin i* I laid stood for au hour 
on the little l»iidi,.te in Sali'diiiry, aiitl had made out 
iiiy *n\ii satt^C.oiioii the sfiot oii wliieli Hiram’s 
h<is|»ital shoiihi s44iid. iVilaiiily no work that I ever 
did took ii|» so mill Ii of iity llioiiglils. On tliis occasion 
I did iitt iiitU'c ill,Hi wfite llir firsf eliafifer, even if 
so uitielt. I had detrriiiiiit-d that my offidal work 
sitoiild he liiiwlrtalt 4 , so a', to allow me some time for 
wriliiifi^ tail ilini, just *11 this tiiiu% I was sent to 
take the |ios|al i!i 4 ic,r the iioiilirfu rtiimlics in 
Irehiiul' rtsfof, aiid the roitiilirs .\leatli and Loutln 
llillirrio in niiieial laiiuiiarte I had lieeii a surveyor’s 
derk»-' n*nv I w,i:i |o lir 4 •airveiiir. llie difference 
ef»iisi‘ 4 rd mainly in an im-rra-.r of iiieoiiir from alnuit 
£450 to aliMiif iHini; for a! tli.ii time the sum netted 
still dr|ietit|ri| tut Ihr iniiiihrr of iiiilrs liavrlled. Of 
rotifse lli.i! woik t»i wliii'li I It,id hecoiiie m 

wariiiiy wrildrd had In In* aliaiidniii iL (lihrr fiarls of 
l*!ii||ktfid W’rtT iliiiir fiy oilirr iiitii, aiid I had 

iir.iriy fiiiisfieii llir aira wliidi liai! hrrii riitnislcd to 
nir. I slioilli-l have likrd to fulr livrr llti* wllidc roiiiittj, 
liiitl III !r;i%'c srni a riii.il |wisf InierHUirrirr tc» every 
fuirtsfu twriy riny liaiiilrh iiml every grange 

ill isii|hiiit|, 
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We were at this time very much unsettled as regards 
any residence. While we were living at Clonmel two 
sons had been born, who certainly were important 
enough to have been mentioned sooner. At Clonmel 
we had lived in lodgings, and from there had moved 
to Mallow, a town in the county Cork, where we had 
taken a house. Mallow was in the centre of a hunting 
country, and had been very pleasant to me. But our 
house there had been given up when it was known 
that I should be detained in England; and then we 
had wandered about in the western counties, moving our 
headquarters from one town to another. During this 
time we had lived at Exeter, at Bristol, at Caermarthen, 
at Cheltenham, and at Worcester. Now we again 
moved, and settled ourselves for eighteen months at 
Belfast. After that we took a house at Donnybrook, 
the well-known suburb of Dublin. 

The work of taking up a new district, which requires 
not only that the man doing it should know the nature 
of the postal arrangements, but also the characters and 
the peculiarities of the postmasters and their clerks, 
was too heavy to allow of my going on with my book 
at once. It was not till the end of 1852 that I recom¬ 
menced it, and it was in the autum of 1853 I 

finished the work. It was only one small volume, and 
in later days would have been completed in six weeks, 
—or in two months at the longest, if other work had 
pressed. On looking at the title-page, I find it was 
not published till 1855. I had made acquaintance, 
through my friend John Merivale, with William Long¬ 
man the publisher, and had received from him an 
assurance that the manuscript should be looked at/' 
Xt was “looked at,'' and Messrs. Longman made me 
an offer to publish it at half profits. I had no reason 
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:o love ‘‘ half profits,” but I was very anxious to have 
my book published, and I acceded. It was now more 
than ten years since I had commenced writing J'he 
Macdermots, and I thought that if any success was to 
be achieved, the time surely had come. I had not been 
impatient; but, if there was to be a time, surely it 
had come. 

The novel-reading world did not go mad about The 
Warden; but I soon felt that it had not failed as the 
others had failed. There were notices of it in the press, 
and I could discover that people around me knew that 
I had written a book. Mr. Longman was compli¬ 
mentary, and after a while informed me that there 
would be profits to divide. At the end of 1855 I 
received a cheque for £9 8s. 8d., which was the first 
money I had ever earned by literary work;—that £20 
which poor Mr. Colburn had been made to pay certainly 
never having been earned at all. At the end of 1856 
I received another sum of £10 15s. id. The pecu¬ 
niary success was not great. Indeed, as regarded 
remuneration for the time, stone-breaking would have 
done better. A thousand copies were printed, of which, 
after a lapse of five or six years, about 300 had to be 
converted into another form, and sold as belonging 
to a cheap edition. In its original form The Warden 
never reached the essential honour of a second edition. 

I have already said of the work that it failed alto¬ 
gether in the purport for which it was intended. But 
it has a merit of its own,—a merit by my own per¬ 
ception of which I was enabled to see wherein lay 
whatever strength I did possess. The characters of 
the bishop, of the archdeacon, of the archdeacon’s 
wife, and especially of the warden, are all well and 
clearly drawn. I had realised fo myself a series of 
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portraits, and had been able so to put them on the cs 
that my readers should see that which I meant 
to see. There is no gift which an author can 
more useful to him than this. And the style oi 
English was good, though from most unpardoi 
carelessness the grammar was not unfrequently fa 
With such results I had no doubt but that I wou 
once begin another novel. 

I will here say one word as a long-deferred an 
to an item of criticism which appeared in the T 
newspaper as to The Warden. In an article— 
remember rightly—on The Warden and Barch 
Towers combined—which I would call good-nati 
but that I take it for granted that the critics of 
Times are actuated by higher motives than g 
nature, that little book and its sequel are spoken c 
terms which were very pleasant to the author, 
there was added to this a gentle word of rebuk 
the morbid condition of the author's mind which 
prompted him to indulge in personalities,—the per 
alities in question having reference to some cc 
or manager of the Times newspaper. For I had ir 
duced one Tom Towers as being potent among 
contributors to the Jupiter, under which name I 
tainly did allude to the Times. But at that time, li’^ 
away in Ireland, I had not even heard the nanu 
any gentleman connected with the Times newspa 
and could not have intended to represent any indivi( 
by Tom Towers. As I had created an archdeai 
so had I created a journalist, and the one creation 
no more personal or indicative of morbid tenden 
than the other. If Tom Towers was at all like 
gentleman connected with the Times, my moral c 
sciousness must again have been very powerful. 
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" ItAKt Tcnvii?:-..\M» 1 !U: ”‘IHIIFK ('I.ERKB*' 

tK,. , n\A 

It %v:h, I lliilik, Itrfiii'r I ?.!,ii1ril nil my FiikIinIi tiHirs 
aitmiiif file riiiMl ftn:.!*. tlial I nt.nlr my f{r%t :i!U'm|it. at 
writing a iiiaga/tin*. I Ii.hI rrail, miuii after they 

raiiir riiit. tlif l\\‘» fir'>t inliiiiiea i»f C’liarlrs Ivleri- 

vii\v*u it/ /I:*' iiiiilar llie /A«/»iViV ‘ind 

lull! gtit illt«» ‘-.Miiir Mit ir'.|ifiliilriii’r with flu* ailtlKH‘*S 
limilter a*”i thr* \irw.n ahniii t *rH;tr. Hence 

aniiic ill iity litiiiil a irmh'fa y tii iiivr;4iiyit«* the char- 
:iftrr «if itpth.ihli tli*- inaii xvim ever liccd, 

wliieh intdriit i ill all*'!' )**,«:'* |iri.itliicr»l a liltli* litiok 
(if wliit'li I ’•hall li.nc 'gral wlitii ila time roiiies, 

- ■"•aiul :tl*ai a i:i. in i allv im* I aiiii litrratiire, which 
lias hrrii «»ip* tii tie « hirf t4 my hili’f life. 

And I iiC'iv *>'.iy iluil I aiae .il ihia lime ii% aiixiuiH 

iilmiit ami a’* ilr*hrMti'» f»f r*‘:i« liiiig ihr Inilh 

u% t« !iis «liar.i* trr, 4» wr liavr all in regard hi 

Hiramirck in Liii? r il.r. •, I Inul in Iresar, ;iiiil 

tlrlalnl with iin-ill itar-a.iiilly wliiiltrf lie rrteminl 
tlir Miiliieiiii 4 -» a lu.iiit a fcilriist. Ill firiliT that 
I liiigflt reviriv ^Ir. \1't r» .hr’’# litnik ivillunil Irrliiig 
tli;il t ve;'e4 ilraling tiftwaiiaiii-ihl) with ;i Miliieci 
lirydiiti iin% I ■•.■imlieil ilir t leiiiiinil.iiirfi » 

aitd wciil ilir*.*iigli 4 ma-. *4‘ pilmr rr»it|jiig mliieh llic 
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object of a magazine articli* li:«<l!y iii" 4 ifietl.—Imt 
which has thoroughly in iltr 

pursuits of niy life* I did write lw*i :uttdr% tlw l\m 
mainly on Julius Osar, am! the srnuifl on Attgu^ltis, 

which appeared in the ihMiii i^mtvrnfy 
They were the restilt of very iiiinli Imi ifirrr 

came from them no pt‘riiiii 4 ry I limi 

very modest when I sent lltriii l«» ilir nliiHi. 4^-* I ii,ii| 
been when I called on jcdtii imI \riiUiiiiig |,i 

suggest the subject of iitmiey. Ali^’r a wiidr I tlid rail 
upon the proprietem of llie iiiaga/.iiir iii iiiililiin 
was told by lum that sitrli arft»lr*i \%rrr* gnirrallv 
written to oblige frieiids, ami llnil attic In \%rilirii In 
oblige friends were tiol iraially piisd fur, 1 lir IVaii 
of Ely, as the author of the worh iii ftiir^iiion mnv i%, 
was my friend: Imt I ihiiik I was wruiigrih *1*4 I nr. 
tainly had no intention of ohligiiii: liiiii hv mv eriiieimt 
Afterwards, when I reliiritefl In lirlamj,, I ivriitr ntlirf 
articles for the same inagaiiiir, nm nf wlii* h, ttiiriiilril 
to be very savage in its ctriiiiiirialimi, tin .111 
blue 4 >ook just then httiiiglit niit, |♦rr|tara^^1rv to i!if 
introduction of eoinprlitive txaiiiifiiitiinoi fur iltr i hiI 
Service. For that and %mm otlier iiriteir. f mnv fnri^ri 
what, I was paid. Vp to Itir eiiti of tny; 1 ||.p| tn rnol 
fSS for the hard work of tm 
It was while I wa* etig.igrsl iwi lliirrli/imr 
that I adopted a of wtimm wltL-fi, 

years afterwards, I fniiiiil in W vrri* !.♦ wr 

My time was greatly writfiird In tisMdhvyi, 4111I ifir 
nature of my trivdliiig miw f .rtsibt 

not any longer do it oit Iwi^ehirk 4ihmk4 

me my meani of ronvrvaiirf, ;iiis| I fnitud 1I141 l 
in railwayHMrriage^ ^rry tiiaity liriiifi ni niv r%l»f 
we* Like ollier;i, I to rcatl, ttmugh 1 .iilylf 
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has since told me that a man when travelling should not 
read, but “sit still and label his thoughts/' But if I 
intended to make a profitable business out of my 
writing, and, at the same time, to do my best for the 
Post Office, I must turn these hours to more account 
than I could do even by reading. I made for myself 
therefore a little tablet, and found after a few days' 
exercise that I could write as quickly in a railway- 
carriage as I could at my desk. I worked with a pencil, 
and what I wrote my wife copied afterwards. In this 
way was composed the greater part of Barchester 
Towers and of the novel which succeeded it, and 
much also of others subsequent to them. My only 
objection to the practice came from the appearance of 
literary ostentation, to which I felt myself to be sub¬ 
ject when going to work before four or five fellow- 
passengers. But I got used to it, as I had done to 
the amazement of the west country farmers' wives 
when asking them after their letters. 

In the writing of Barchester Towers I took great 
delight. The bishop and Mrs. Proudie were very real to ' 
me, as were also the troubles of the archdeacon and the 
loves of Mr. Slope. When it was done, Mr. W. Long¬ 
man required that it should be subjected to his reader; 
and he returned the MS. to me, with a most laborious and 
voluminous criticism,—coming from whom I never 
knew. This was accompanied by an offer to print the 
novel on the half-profit system, with a payment of £100 
in advance out of my half-profits,—on condition that 
I would comply with the suggestions made by his 
critic. One of these suggestions required that I should 
cut the novel down to two volumes. In my reply, 
I went through the criticisms, rejecting one and accept¬ 
ing another, almost alternately, but declaring at last 
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that no consideration slunild e iiu> t.i i-df 

third of niy work. I am at a i*» limw' Imw 

a task could ha¥e Ijceii prrfiiriiifil I eoiil.i Utis 
MS., no donht, and write aiiHilin Uii»l mi t!ii» 
story; but how two wtird^ «nit tii 'dx air in 
drawn from a written iiovii I tMiiimi tmierr 

believe such tasks have Iweii |Ma!ia|i 

formed; hut 1 rcfusetl to make miii llif 4 !!fiii| 4 . 
Longman was ic«* graennis rn 1 >1 hm i 
terms; and the hcHJk was |iiibli‘ 4 ieik ina 

worse, and I do not tfiiiiL mm It i!ie !*ii!r‘ 4 \ i^r tIi 
that had been taken with it 

The work succeeded jin 4 as Tik* If’iitimi Ii.m 
ceeded. It achieved 110 gri\if lnu i 

one of the novels which iiovel rrmlrr', wrre rallnl 
to read* Perhaps I may lie 1 

more than I have a right to il*i in '..imug ii*tv 
Barchester Tmvers iKts hn’tinir uiir >0 1 

which do not die qiiile at wlmli lim** ,iii 

read for perlmps a qmirirr tif a rniitiiv; tail i 
be so, its life has been sn far |ii*i!Aifi|*r 4 1 .%' ihr v 
of some of its younger liniilirr:*. f 

would hardly lie m well ktnmii .I'l li li.-id ilinr 
no Framley Farsmmge asitl no L*i,fl c luimir 
Barset. 

1 received my lit ailvaneig pro 

delight It was a |»«tivr ainl mo 4 %ul ie m* 
to my income, and minht lr 

a first real step 011 tin* imid f<i 4,1! -.o 

I am well aware tlial llrre nir 111,011 il^nl 
an author in Ins aiitltofdii|i 144 i» g.iid n 

—nor a painter, or oi umipti fi nj hi 

I do not know tlial Itii*. iiiiiaini.d 4 r, 

posed to extend ilsdf ftiiilirr, A im. 4 4 1 
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mm, .1 ;u\ vimlnwr, ainl fvni adors and arcin'™ 

ttTls» may willntiit fuilmv Uir heat of Iminan 

nature, aiul eiidravottr to lill their hdlicn an<i clothe 
their hacks* and ilitisc of their wives and children, 
an roiiiforlahlv as llirv ran !»y the exiTcise of their 
abilities and tlioir crafl*^. I’liry may be an rationally 
realistic, m may the tiiitdiers and the bakers; but the 
artist am! the atiilior fuigd flic liigh ivories of their 
ealling if they rfunlrsi'fiid to makf* a nunivy return a 
first olyh'ii, 1 liry who |ire.te!i iliiH doctrine will he 
finicli oflrinlrd h) iiiv tlinuy, and hj this iKiok of 
iiiiiic, if my lliritry and my hook come heiieatli their 
iiofict*. lliry rr»|iijir the praefier of a so-called virtue 
is roiili.iiy to mil lire* and wliicli* in my eyes, 
would tie lio viiltK’ it it Wi’i'r ifraclisrd. lliey are like 
ideri^yiiiett who priMcIi sin'imuis aipiiiisi the love of 
itionry, hiil who know Ilia! the hn’c of iiioiiey in m 
ilidiitiiivi* a 4 li.trai In i'4ii' of Ittiinaiiiiy lliat Hitch ser- 
liioiis are liierr |il.ilitiidrs lallnl fur by ciiHfoiiiary hut 
i»iiiilrlli|»riif. |i$rlv All iii.ifriial !i:h come 

frotll lliait’s df' ifi' lo ilo tlir tir ‘4 ||r rail for himself 
iitid tlio\r ahoiit liini, am! iHilioilioii mid C lirisiiaitiiy 
ilHi’lf have hrni itLide iitf.'ohli' hy such progress, 
Tliottgli wr iiof ali t*f ti% aigiic litis ni.illcr oiil within 
iiiir iirrasf'., %%r do all h*! if; ami we know iliai the 
more li itiail iMiim llir iiioir iisrfiil he is In lit»l fellow* 
I'lir most tiM iiil |.i%%orfs* ;t% a rule, have heen 
tliosr win* li.Oir itiailf ilir gir.iirsi and ii 

is itir Hattie liir ifoiiois, it wnuld hr ihr fiaitie in 
tlir iliiiiili li they who Ii4%'r llir ilioosiiig of |}ss|io|i?i 
alw;ii*i ihr lir'.t mail, And it has in triillt hern 

fill too ill ii!l and atllliitffdiil*. I hd 1‘lli.iii or KiiIkuH 
tlisrriiaiil llirir finiifioifv irttaids? As far ;« we 
klioiVi *S|tiikrs|ii%irr ,ih%aiy< fur itiuiiry, giving 
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the best of his intellect to fitn ti.iife :i^ mt 

actor. In our own cenliiry \vls4t lifi'raiv ii.inirH .Man*! 
higher than those of Byron. TeiinvMni. Scott, Diclanis, 
Macaulay, and Carlyle? And I fliitik I mav sav iliat 
none of those great men negleeird flic pvvnumty rcMiIt 
of their labours. Now am! thru a iiat!! iiuty arise 
among us who in any calliiig»^ wiitilirf in liw, in 
physic, in religious teaching, in art. ur litnafnrc. miiy 
in his professional enthusiasm iiifnlv di rm-tatti iiitmry. 
All will honour his entluisiasiii. mid it’ tic hr rnifrlms 
and childless, his disregard of llie Kfcat nldrcf oi mnds 
work will be blamekm But it 1 ?^ a int'^alc in 
pose that a man is a belter man lircair.r lir 
money. Few do so, and tlwnr fr%%’ iii iltiiiig *111 Miilrr 
a defeat Who does not desire ft* br Iiici|ui4l4r Idi 
friends, generous to the |«or. Iibn^il Iti ;4tl luiiiiiiiirtii 
to Ills children, am! to be liiiiiHrlf free fiiiiii ilir 1 ,lik¬ 
ing fear which poverty err;ilr*4? I'lir wili litif 

stand an argument .'“’and yet nfr |mI4 tli.if iliry 

should disregard payiiicfit btr llirir W'lnli, ati4 fir rtm. 
tent to devote their liraitn i»t tbr* wribrre of 

the public. Brami that are will tirvrr nerve 

the public much* Take m%n%f fr'wti I anilinri 

their copyriglits, and yon wtitilil %*rry mmm tike awiiy 
from England tier aniliors. 

I say this here, lieeaiiif it h iii¥ niir|»ri».if a*! I gii 

on to state what to me firm ifw ill fif tiiv |ifo« 

fession in the ordinary way lit wliirli are 

reprded, so that by mf tmmpk mm br ^mi wltat 
prospect there is that a tkvtUiiig limiirlf iti 
literature with indtiifry. irti.iitt tirrft* 

sary aptitudes, and fair avrrag© t*itriii% 111,1% aiii^rnl 
in gaining a liveliliiifiii m mmtlm mmt m ^imitirr 
profession. The remit will iiit Ims !wii ^.muirnuhk 
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Imt nt't .VI I think was (<, have keen expected 

finill tlir I n!!i|i||iatu>!| of MU'h gifts. 

I Iku«*■ irit.iiiily ulway.s had also hefore niy eyes 
litiifii'* *d Ir|»nt4!i<»n. C )viT aiul above the nioiiey 
view of tho qurraiun, I wished from tlie beginning to 
hr Miiiirifiiiig iij«>re t])an a clerk in the Post Office. To 
he know It as MniirkHly,— to he Anthony Trollope if it 
lie no more/—is to me nmeh. Tim feeling is a very 
geiirral one, ami 1 tliink beneficent. It is tliat which 
hm licrii called tite last infirmity of noble mind.” 
The iiifiriiiiiy h m» liunian that the man who lacks it 
is either iiImivo or below humanity. I own to the 
iiifniiiiiy. Bill I ctniCesH that iny first object in taking 
to lileraliite as a liiofeH^iun was that which is common 
to the laifi‘>trf wlirn he goes to the Bar, and to the 
hiikrr wlini lie sri-i up his oven, I wished to make an 
inciiiiie iiu wlinii I and timse belonging to me might 
live ill rtiiiiforl. 

If iinlrrd n tiiaii writes his books badly, or paints 
liis fill tiirrs bailly* lircanse he can make his money 
fasirr in llial ilian by doing them well, and at 

llie laiiiir tiisir |iriirhiiiiis tliein to he the best he can 
do,—if III Bo I lie sells shodfly for broadcloth,—he is 
iliH!iriiir*4, ai i'i any oilier fraiuhilent dealer. So may 
be ific lurii^arr %vlio takes money that he does not 
tarn, t»f llir rlrri*yfii;iii who is content to live on 
a fiiiri'tirr. Ko dmilit tlic mtki or the author may 
liiivc II iliirirtiiiy wliirli will not ocewr to the seller of 
rlolli, ill nriiliiig willitii liiiiiHclf what in gemd work and 
what hi Italic—-mlirii bilitiiir eiioiigli has been given, and 
wlirit liic tii*»k li*w lirni uriisiiiwd. It is a danger as 
Ifi wliirli !ie h to be severe with himself—^in 

wliirli Iw iliftiibi frri that liis ctiniciencc should be 
iil fairly in ilic kthiitcc iigaiiiit the natural bias of his 
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interest. If lie do not do so, Mw'oi^o or lator lii^^ ilh. 

honesty will be discovered, iiotl will fit* 
accordingly. But in this he b to he gt»i,riiiril milv liy 
the plain rules of honesty whirli shmhl ginMit t« 
all Having said so much. I sh.tll ii«it semidr 4. I 
go on to attribute to the iwcitnmy cif my Itlunirt 

all the importance vvliich I felt lliriii lin h.ivr 4I the 
time. 

Barchestcr Towers, for wittcli I li.ol n^^rhrd Iicmi 
in advance, sold well eiiotigh to iiir imihtr 

payments—moderate ti«oii ilir |*iilslr 4 irr‘ 4 . 

From that day up to tliin %’ery iittir in %%|iuii I ,4111 
writing, that book and 7 ‘li«* If Ii4rr 

given me almost every year !it»sne im | 

get the accounts very regiilarlv, uiid I liii*! t Isave 
received £727 uh. 3d. f«ir I tie li i-i 111*11*’* i|i4ti 

I got for the three or four wmi-* tioii i-.iiiir .*ii» 
but the paymentH have hnnt «Hri uimii %i%ir**. 

When I went to Mr. Ltiiigtii.iii miiii my iir^i 
The Three Clerks, in iiiy iiainl I tmi r iimt 

to understand that a liinip Mini 114'* iiiMir yb'.a miii 

than a deferred annnily, I wi'dii-*! Isitii m a 
me at a price which he iiiiglit liiiiil to !«• 4 i4» 
and I argued with him lliat 44 4ti anilmi 

has put himself into a wlitili 4 -iiiili 

cient sale of his works In give a ilir |4ii!dr;!rcf 1% 

not entitled to expect the liaif f»f nu It ptn* rr 4 'i \l Itilr 
there is a pecuniary risk, lilt? iilniir »ii %%hu li iptiii !«? 
borne by the publisher, fiiieli dmhmn m- i*iit 
but such a deimiiicl on llir fiarl nf ilir |iiil 4 i 4 irt it 
monstrous as mnm m tlir ariiilr |iriniii»#d m | 3 s«#i%.it in 
be a marketable commoilily. I iliwiiflii ilmi I I144 
reached that point, Inii Hr, |jitsgiii 4 ii 4 i 4 tini A,grrf» 
with me. And he cinleiiimirrtl in t 4 iii%iiisr me liiii 
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I might lose more than I gained, even though I 
should get more money by going elsewhere. “It is 
for you,’' said he, “to think whether our names on 
your title-page are not worth more to you than the 
increased payment.” This seemed to me to savour of 
that high-flown doctrine of the contempt of money 
which I have never admired. I did think much off 
Messrs. Longman’s name, but I liked it best at thej 
bottom of a cheque. 

I was also scared from the august columns of 
Paternoster Row by a remark made to myself by one 
of the firm, which seemed to imply that they did not 
much care for works of fiction. Speaking of a fertile 
writer of tales who was not then dead, he declared 

that - (naming the author in question) had 

spawned upon them (the publishers) three novels a 
year! Such language is perhaps justifiable in regard 
to a man who shows so much of the fecundity of the 
herring; but I did not know how fruitful might be 
my own muse, and I thought that I had better go 
elsewhere. 

I had then written The Three Clerks, which, when 
I could not sell it to Messrs. Longman, I took in the 
first instance to Messrs. Hurst & Blackett, who had 
become successors to Mr. Colburn. I had made an 
appointment with one of the firm, which, however, 
that gentleman was unable to keep. I was on my way 
from Ireland to Italy, and had but one day in London 
in which to dispose of my manuscript. I sat for an 
hour ill Great Marlborough Street, expecting the 
return of the peccant publisher who had broken his 
tryst, and I was about to depart with my bundle under 
my arm when the foreman of the house came to me. 
He seemed to think it a pity that I should go, and 
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wished me tojeave my wmk \uili liitii. how* 

ever, I would not do, uiile^^ hr miHihl iitiilrrtilf to 
buy it then and there. IVrli:i|r-^ hv huinl .iiiiliorily. 
Perhaps his judgment wai ag;iin4 mi. Ii Hut 

while we debated the niallfr. hr k4m- mr Mnur ailvlre. 
‘*I hope it’s not Instoriol, ^Ir I ” hr 

''Whatever you do, don’t be Iir4«oo.4!. hi* 4 orif;i] 
novel is not worth a cLitiiii." liiriar I |mi4 'fh^. 
Three Clerks to Mr, llfiiitin ; atul oii ilir •.ainr afirr- 
noon succeeded in .selliuK it to hmi l«»t Hr, »,eirt 

still possesses it, and the lit'iii Ines I h* hr%t\ vrry 
well with the purdia^t*. It w,i-^ i/niaiiily ihr hr^i 
novel I had as yet wriitcin 11ir plui i** tu 4 %n giHuf 
as that of the Mcirtleriiirli; nor .isr ilirir mv i iLirai*- 
ters in the took ef|uat l«i llio^r of ainl ilii* 

Warden; but the work I«h it iiif»fr *«4i!?iitir4 it5irrr%4^ 
and contains the lir?»t wrii tlr*-i'rilirs| |.-ir -..rtir 1I141 j 
ever wrote. The in W'.^nilwaftl, 

thinking that she will ilir, lrir% i,iir 1 ^ 4 % r ,4 ihr 
lad she loves, slit! trar*’ t*» mv rrr*i mlirii I fr.itl 

it. I had not the lir»irt to kill lirr I iir*/rf , niilil dii 
that And I dci not flinilii Inti tinil iliry 4ie iiviii| 
happily together to ilii% tbi?. 

The lawyer m.\(U fi-. hvt 

in this novel, amt I dn tint ilrjii | 
to be ashamed of liiiii, Ifni tlin iimri s,..w 
noticeable to iiie from tlir f,nt tfi4t in it | nniHittn rd 
a character under tlir iiaiiir tif ll.ndliiiri, 

by which I intenfW fo lr.sfi ifna iiiii. h 

loathed scheme of ffiiit|irtiike ^4 mhisli 

at that time Sir I Il4flr*« Tt'r|'rtl,'*if| mm; lltr gfr4f 
apostle. Sir Clregory ILtriliiiin, ^4% iiii.r'n4rd iat ^.ir 
Charles Trevdyiiii,^'-ti iiity wif m ibr tswr m^mli 
know who bad liken tii liiicrcii in tfic i ml krtvke. 
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*‘\Ve ahv:iy:S r:i? him Sir Gregory/' Lady Trevelyan 
said lo me afterwa i!s» when I came to know her and 
lirr liii-'ihaipL I never learned to love competitive 
e^aiiiinafi‘>ii : lait I hecanua am! am, very fond of Sir 
(‘harle^ 1 ‘tf’velyan. Sir Stafftu'd Northcote, who is 
iiiHV i liatu rilur Ilf ilie l^xeheqncr, was then leagued 
uifli lii'^ fiieml Sir Charles, and he too appears in 
Tin* C 7 i*rl\r niidtT the feebly facetious name of 

Sir Warwii k W rst l*‘,nd. 

iliil for all that 77 ir lliree Clerks was a good 

iiiivrh 

When Itval sale was iiiatle I was on my way to Italy 
with my ptiying a third visit there to my mother 

aiirl lir«»llirr. 1 Iiin was in 1H57, ami site had then given 
it|i lirr pen. It was the first year in which she had 
iiiil wiilleih mid ’die expresMal to me her delight that 
^ her lahiUir^ sltrnild hr at an end. amt that mine should 
hr hrgiiiniiig tit the same field. In truth they had 
alrratly hrrii rinitiiiiirtl fur a dozen years, but a maiTs 
rarrrr wall gnirrally he held to date itself from the 
rotiiiiiriierinrii! <*l hi, Mieeess. On those foreign tours 
I rift oiiitirrcii adveiiliires, which, as I look 

lack iltriii iittw, triii|it me almost to wTite a little 
kink of nw long I'aa i oiiiineiita! travels. On this 
trciiGitin w‘r iiiaile tnir way slowly thnmgh Switz- 
criaiid and over flir Alps, we eiictnintered again and 
a^aiii a iMif*!* foiltmi Ciiglidiiiian, who had no friend 
iiiifl fill for iravfdhiig, lie was alvyays losing 

Ilk %viiy. atwl finding Itisiiadf with iio seat in the coaches 
iiinl lit* Itctl at tlic iiiii**** i hi one occasion I found him 
it c*ttirr i^rainl at 5 a. m. in the ampi of a diligence 
wliirli w.ri iiiiriiilrci to start at 110011 for the hlngadine, 
wdiilr it till fiiirpoM^ to ||o over the Alps in another 
wliicli wvi’i i*i le*i%c lit and which was already 
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crowded with passengers. Ah 1 ^ h^*; said, I am in 
time now, and nobody shall turn out of this seat,” 
alluding to former little misfortunes of which I had 
been a witness. When I explained to him his position, 
he was as one to whom life was too bitter to be borne. 
But he made his way into Italy, and encountered me 
again at the Pitti Palace in Florence. Can you tell 
me something?” he said to me in a whisper, having 
touched my shoulder. “The people are so ill-natured 
I don’t like to ask them. Where is it they keep the 
Medical Venus?” I sent him to the Ufiizzi, but I 
fear he was disappointed. 

We ourselves, however, on entering Milan had been 
in quite as much distress as any that he suffered. We 
had not written for beds, and on driving up to a hotel 
at ten in the evening found it full. Thence we went 
from one hotel to another, finding them all full. The 
misery is one well known to travellers, but I never 
heard of another case in which a man and his wife 
were told at midnight to get out of the conveyance 
into the middle of the street because the horse could 
not be made to go any further. Such was our con¬ 
dition. I induced the driver, however, to go again to 
the hotel which was nearest to him, and which was 
kept by a German. Then I bribed the porter to get 
the master to come down to me; and, though my 
French is ordinarily very defective, I spoke with 
such eloquence to that German innkeeper that he, 
throwing his arms round my neck in a transport of 
compassion, swore that he would never leave me nor 
my wife till he had put us to bed. And he did so; but, 
ah! there were so many in those beds! It is such an 
experience as this which teaches a travelling foreigner 
how different on the Continent is the accommodation 
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provided for him, from that which is supplied for the 
inhabitants of the country. 

It was on a previous visit to Milan, when the 
telegraph-wires were only just opened to the public 
by the Austrian authorities, that we had decided one 
day at dinner that we would go to Verona that night. 
There was a train at six, reaching Verona at mid¬ 
night, and we asked some servant of the hotel to tele¬ 
graph for us, ordering supper and beds. The demand 
seemed to create some surprise; but we persisted, and 
were only mildly grieved when we found ourselves 
charged twenty zwanzigers for the message. Teleg¬ 
raphy was new at Milan, and the prices were intended 
to be almost prohibitory. We paid our twenty 
zwanzigers and went on, consoling ourselves with the 
thought of our ready supper and our assured beds. 
When we reached Verona, there arose a great cry 
along the platform for Signor Trollope. I put out 
my head and declared my identity, when I was waited 
upon by a glorious personage dressed like a beau for 
a ball, with half-a-dozen others almost as glorious 
behind him, who informed me, with his hat in his 
hand, that he was the landlord of the “Due Torre.’' 
It was a heating moment, but it became more hot when 
he asked after my people,—“ mes gens.” I could only 
turn round, and point to my wife and brother-in-law. 
I had no other “ people.” There were three carriages 
provided for us, each with a pair of grey horses. When 
we reached the house it was all lit up. We were not 
allowed to move without an attendant with a lighted 
candle. It was only gradually that the mistake came 
to be understood. On us there was still the horror 
of the bill, the extent of which could not be known 
till the hour of departure had come. The land- 
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lord, however, had ackiunvIetlKrd t»» tiiiiiM*!! ili.ii Im 

inductions had been ill-f.mmU'.l. .ui-l ii<* tr.-au-d us 
with clemency. He had never het..,.- i.e.-u.d a 
telegram. 

1 apologise for these tales !i an 

side my purpose, and will riidi-.n-iii !•» f* li iin nmiT 
that shall not have a ehner rrliti-ii t- im aofv, | 
had finished The Three ilerh jn-t h. ihi. I 

land, and when in I'loreiirr w.r^ i titlKrllmi* tm I114111 
for a new plot. Being tlieii with tin iin»!lpt, I ;t‘ 4 etl 
him to sketch me a plot, iiiitl In* diru oiti ili.ti *it my 
next novel, called iheler Th*^nu\ I inri.iiMii ilm 
particularly, because it %v;is tlir imli *w».r.iMn ui lUiirh 
I have had recourse It* Mimr th.m my 

own brains for the thread ni 4 l.ir I imy 

unconsciously have adopied ninthiii”i ti.ipi \%I141 j 
have read,—either from Iir 4 i*n fittm Hful-t nf 
imagination .—4 do mfi kiiiiw, It v* 
that a man emphiyn! m I liiive liriii tiitin il-i ■’«} 
when doing it I have iiol Irni 4%%air ili it I Ii4%r 
done it I hiwt* never lakeii aimilirr iii.iid-. .iiid 

deliberately framefl my work tf|ii»ii it I 4111 i.n iiniii 
censuring this praiike in ullirr't, f inr !ii,i->!rr-t 

in works of imaghiiilioii Itn'r 'n.li ^sd inr 

themselves, Slmkesprare iliig titii 'oi. |i i|f,i 4 rfii-% 
whenever he eoiilil fiinl ilirtii flrti 
heavier hand, liuill iip lii^ Mtrmiiirr’t #41 In. -ondif-# nf 
the classics, imt tlniikiiig it Wnr.iih i- nu..-, %stik 
out direct arkwiwlrtlgiiiriit niisdi . . fi aid.ifed 
both from poeti and In'4011,ni'. Iln\ 4- fiiyi 

no such acknowletigittriii i%4\ 11 n .4 r\' 

isted, ami was very roiinnms, Ihii w.i. ma 4^ 

a sin. It 1*1 cliftVriiii tit hi , .oihi I ifni.L ,hi 411 
thor, when lie riihrf ihr |i|*il 
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of ancUluT, should own as tuiuh, dcuranding to be 
credited with no more of th«‘ work than he Ims him¬ 
self prcHlueefl I may say alM> that I have never 
printed as niy owfi a w«)rd that has been written by 
other.sd It nuEht probably have been better for my 
readers bad I «lone s(», ! am iiifortned that Doctor 

T!u>tnc, the novel of wliieli I am ntnv speaking, has 
a larger sab' tlian anv otlu'r Ifonk of mine. 

hb’uiy in iHyK, while I was writing Doctor Thorne, 
I was a^lu’d by llii’ gieat men at the tienera! Ikist Ohiec 
to go to h'gvpt to make a treaty with the Pasha for 
the t'onveyanci* <d' «air mails throngh that eoimtry by 
railwa). I'heie was a lieaiy in evistema*, !»ui that 
had leferriits' to the eariiage of bags ant! boxes by 
e.iiiiels frotii \lexantiii.i to Sinv, Sinec' its tlate the 
rat!wa> liad giowii. and was mwv nearly completed, 
am! a new irtstfv was wanted. So 1 eanie over from 
Ihi!»liii to l.oiidoig on niv rttad, am! again wamt tti work 
among the piiblishris Hie oilter mnel was not finished; 
btil I ill*night I ha*l now progressed far enoiiglt to 
arraiigt* a sale while tlir woik wain still on llie sfoeks, 
I went to Mr, Pa’iiilrv and demaiidrtl £400,- for the 
copyright. H** aercilrd, blit eame to me the next 
morning at the tiriieia! Post f lliii'c to say that it 
rtnibl ii*»! be, fir liail gone to work at his figures after 
I hat! left liiiii, ami li.nl t*itiiid iliai £jim» w«iuld be the 
oiifsitlr value of llir novel. 1 wain iiiiriil the 

larger sum; ami in ftirtoii% liasir, for I had hut mi 
liiiiir til my t|is|iiisak I itislird to C lia|iiiiaii ^ liail in 

M lliii 4 lii.ili.r Miir rs*rpli»tii to fills ilrrklt’alioil, *1 tif 
legal a. !<* tint I* *1*10 ■'> to /lie loisfiiiC Ihtimortds wviv 

Wtillrit f*a fiir ii% f li.iilrs \!fllir Klriti- 

Itti for Nb *1 I *011 I *.44 iliai it Inis lii’coiiie llic 

lilliiig »ai ibe 'ailjjril 
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[•kcadilly. and sii.l «h..! I lud *■• 

('haiminii in a quuk t.ni.ot -'1^ » 
the lir-st of a (foa« "u.n 
l,ocn si.okcn by in<- in ilut 
me as he iniKht h.tM- a..-.. .»i ,> i. v 
hail stopiiiHl him hu il. w- t.-'.-. H. i' 

supposed lie mijihi ■* ''' • 

sulered thi*. to l.e a .'m-i ^ > 

that he hehl the po!o i i;i !■ ' 

was witli him, t-ut m 

declined to Imy the Ih'oIv. tbuc w. 
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CHAPTER VII 


doctor THORNE THE BERTRAMS THE WEST 

INDIES AND THE SPANISH MAIN " 

As I journeyed across France to Marseilles, and made 
thence a terribly rough voyage to Alexandria, I wrote 
my allotted number of pages every day. On this occa¬ 
sion more than once I left my paper on the cabin 
table, rushing away to be sick in the privacy of my 
state room. It was February, and the weather was 
miserable; but still I did my work. Labor omnia 
vincit improhus. I do not say that to all men has been 
given physical strength sufficient for such exertion 
as this, but I do believe that real exertion will enable 
most men to work at almost any season. I had pre¬ 
viously to this arranged a system of task-work for 
myself, which I would strongly recommend to those 
who feel as I have felt, that labour, when not made 
absolutely obligatory by the circumstances of the hour, 
should never be allowed to become spasmodic. There 
was no day on which it was my positive duty to write 
for the publishers, as it was my duty to write reports 
for the Post Office. I was free to be idle if I pleased. 
But as I had made up my mind to undertake this second 
profession, I found it to be expedient to bind myself 
by certain self-imposed laws. When I have commenced 
a new book, I have always prepared a diary, divided 
into weeks, and carried it on for the period which 1 
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have allowed myself for the emiphlmn nf the work. 
In this I have entered, day hy day. ilu* miiiilrr of 
pages I have writtcm m tli-il if ai any time I 
have slipped into idleness f«^r a il.iv <*r Iwh, thr rirord 
of that idleness has been tlierr, im* in thr 

and demanding of me iiierra^rti |.il«»iii. mi that ihe 
deficiency might be siip|i!ietl. AatHidini: tin- rir- 

cumstanccs of the tiim*,—wlitilifr inv itflii-r Inidiiesi 
might be then heavy or ligiti, «»r wlifilirr iIh' bimk 
which I was writing was or inti w.attnl ttifli spri’d, 
—I have allotted myself mi iiiaiiv paipn a mi-rk, 1lii» 
average number has limt 4«. It lias limi plicetl 
as low as 20, and liiii In iii. And a*. 4 page k 
an ambiguous term, my page fiat brim inailr i«i run- 
1 tain 250 words; and im wtirtiH, if nisi %v 4 irlirib will 
have a tendency to stnigglr, I li;ivr Imd n-'riy word 
counted as I went. In the IwruaiiiM I iinttlr with 
publishers I havt%—not, of riiiir^tr, wdili ilirir kiifiwl* 
edge, but in my own itiiiid,-■■■ iiiitlrrt,ikrii ;tlw4\ A to 
supply them with m many wmih, 4iit| I Is4vr iirvcr 
put a book out of ham! sfitirl of tlir fiiinilirr by ;i liiigic 
word. I may also say tliiit ilte r.xrr%*i I 1.14 vrry 
small. I have pridetl inyfirlf fin my w'urk 

exactly within the pro|itiieil llni { \t;wt 

prided myself especially In rninplrtitig it %%t!lilti the 
proposed time,—and f liavt* alw’ayt tlmir sn 1 ‘lirrr Inw 
ever been the record lieftire iiir, mid a %%^rrk 
with an insufficient niifiilirr of Iiih lirni 4 Itli^irr 
to my eye, and a iiioiilli so tli*.|riicctl Inivc liccti 

a sorrow to my heart. 

I have been told that siirli it|i|iliiitirri arr li'riiciiilt 
the notice of a man of frniiw, I liavr «rvrf ittirird 
myself to be a mtn of geiiiiw, Init Imti I lirrii »» I 
think I might well hate wilijccicil in ilicie 
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tnimnicls. Nothing surely is so ])otent as a law that 
may not be disobeyed. It lias the force of the water- 
drop th«it hollows the stone. A small daily task, if 
it be really daily, will beat the labours of a spasmodic 
Ilercules. It is the tortoise which always catches the 
hare, llie hare has no chance. He loses more time 
in gbirifying himself for a quick spurt than suffices 
for the tortoise' to make half his journey. 

I liave known autlu)rs whose lives have always been 
troublesome and painful because their tasks have j 
never been done in lime. I'hey have ever been as^ 
hoys struggling to learn their lessons as they entered 
tlie sehtud gates. Ihihlishers have <Hstrusted them, and 
they have failed to write their best because they have 
seldom written at ease. I liave done double their work, 
—tlumgh Imrdened witli another profession,—and have 
done it almost without an effort. 1 have not once, 
through all my literary career, felt myself even in 
danger of being late witli iny task. I have known 
im anxiety as Xn ** copy.’" llie needed pages far ahead 
—very far ahead havt* almost always been in the 
drawer beside me. And that little diary, with its 
dates and rttled spares, its record that must be seen, 
its <lai!y, weekly demand u|xm my imiustiy, has done 
all that fitr me. 

There are those wlio would be asliamed to subject 
themselves to sitvh a taskmaster, and who think that 
the man who works with his imagination should allow 
himself to wait til!-- inspiration moves him. When 
I have heard such dtrtriiie preaehed, I have hardly 
hetm atilc* tf» repress my seorm 1 o me it would not 
Ilf mure alisiird if the shoemaker were to wait for 
inspiriilioii, or the tallow-eliaiuller for the divine 
niotiiciii of iiiclliiig. II the man whose business it if 
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to write has eaten too many good things, or lias drunk 
too much, or smoked too many cigars, as men who 
write sometimes will do,—^then his condition may be 
unfavourable for work; but so will be the condition of 
a shoemaker who has been similarly imprudent. I 
have sometimes thought that the inspiration wanted 
has been the remedy which time will give to the evil 
results of such imprudence .—Mens sana in corpora 
sano. The author wants that as does every other 
workman,—that and a habit of industry. I was once 
told that the surest aid to the writing of a book was a 
piece of cobbler's wax on my chair. I certainly believe 
in the cobbler's wax much more than the inspiration. 

It will be said, perhaps, that a man whose work has 
risen to no higher pitch than mine has attained, has no 
right to speak of the strains and impulses to which 
real genius is expsed. I am ready to admit the great 
variations in brain power which are exhibited by the 
products of different men, and am not disposed to 
rank my own very high; but my own experience tells 
me that a man can always do the work for which his 
brain is fitted if he will give himself the habit of 
regarding his work as a normal condition of his life. 

I therefore venture to advise young men who look 
forward to authorship as the business of their lives, 
even when they propose that that authorship be of 
the highest class known, to avoid enthusiastic rushes 
with their pens, and to seat themselves at their desks 
day by day as though they were lawyers' clex-l<s;— 
and so let them sit until the allotted task shall be 
accomplished. 

• - ^ T Doctor Thorne, 

^ Jc Bertrams, 1 was 

^ ! to excel, if not in 
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quality, at any rate in (juantity. An ignoble ambition 
for an author, my readers will no doubt say. But not, 

I think, altogether ignoble, if an author can bring 
himself to ltK)k at his work as does any other workman. 
This had become my task, this was the furrow in 
which my plough was set, this was the thing the doing 
of which had fallen into my hands, and I was minded 
to work at it with a will.. It is not on my conscience 
that 1 have ever scamped my work. My novels, 
whether gtaul or bad, have been as good as I could 
make Ihem. Had 1 taken three months of idleness 
between each they would have been no better. Feeling 
convinced of tliat, J fmished Doctor I'horne on one 
day, and began The licrirains on the next. 

I hatl then been nearly two months in ICgypl, and 
had at last succeeded in settling the terms of a j,x)stal 
treaty. Nearly twenty years have passed since that 
time, and other years may yet run on t)efore these 
pages are printed. 1 trust I may commit no ofTicial 
sin hy descrilnng here tlie nature of the difficulty which 
met mc» 1 found, on my arrival, tliat I was to com¬ 
municate witli an olfuHT of tlie Pasha, who was then 
called Kubar Bey. 1 presume him to have lieen the 
gentleman who has lately dealt witli onr tiovernment 
as to the Sue/, t anal shares, and who is now well 
known to the political world as Muhar Pasha. I found 
him a most courteous gentlemen, an Armenian. I 
never went to Ins offiee, nor «!o I know that he had an 
office. Fvery iither day he wtmlc! come to me at my 
hotel, and liring with him servants,, and pipes, and 
coffee, 1 enjoyed his coming graitly; hut there was 
one point <m which w»e could not agree. As to money 
and other details, it seemed as though he could hardly 
accede tdbi enough to the wishes of the ik)stmabtcr- 
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General; but on one point he was firmly opposed to 
me. I was desirous that the mails should be carried 
through Egypt in twenty-four hours, and he thought 
that forty-eight hours should be allowed. I was 
obstinate, and he was obstinate; and for a long time 
we could come to no agreement. At last his oriental 
tranquillity seemed to desert him, and he took upon 
himself to assure me, with almost more than British 
energy, that, if I insisted on the quick transit, a terrible 
responsibility would rest on my head. I made this 
mistake, he said,—that I supposed that a rate of trav¬ 
elling which would be easy and secure in England 
could be attained with safety in Egypt. The Pasha, 
his master, would,” he said, “ no doubt accede to any 
terms demanded by the’ British Post Office, so great 
was his reverence for everything British. In that case 
he, Nubar, would at once resign his position, and 
retire into obscurity. He would be ruined; but the 
loss of life and bloodshed which would certainly follow 
so rash an attempt should not be on his head.” I 
smoked my pipe, or rather his, and drank his coffee, 
with oriental quiescence but British firmness. Every 
now and again, through three or four visits, I 
renewed the expression of my opinion that the transit 
could easily be made in twenty-four hours. At last he 
gave way,—and astonished me by the cordiality of his 
greeting. There was no longer any question of blood¬ 
shed or of resignation of office, and he assured me, 
with energetic complaisance, that it should be his care 
to see that the time was punctually kept. It was 
punctually kept, and, I believe, is so still. I must con¬ 
fess, however, that my persistency was not the result 
of any courage specially personal to myself. While 
the matter was being debated, it had been whispered 
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1(1 me that tlio Ptaiiii.Milar aiul ()riental Slcaiiisliip 
Company IkkI conceived that forly eii^ht hours would 
suit the purposes of their trartlc l)ctter than twenty- 
four, aitd that, as they were the great paymasters on 
the railway, tlie Ministtu* of the h'.gyptian State, who 
managed the railway, might ])rohahly wish to accom¬ 
modate them. I often wondered who originated that 
frightful pitiure of blood and desolation. 'That it came 
fnun an Cnglisli heart and an ICnglish hand E was 
always sure. 

h'rom ICgypt E visited the Htdy T.and, and on my 
way inspected the 1‘ost Ofliees at Malta and Cibraltar. 

I could till a volume with true talcs of my adventures. 
Hie Tait\^ of Ail i'ottnirios have, most of them, some 
ftHnulati<m in sueli oeeurrenees. Hiere is one called 
John Buii on the (intuiaiqnivir, the chief incident in 
whicli oeeurretl to me and a friend of mine on our 
way up that river to Seville. We both of us handled 
the gold tirnameuts of a man whom we believed to be 
a Imlldighter, hut who turned out to be a duke,—and 
a duke, too, wlio could speak haiglish! How gracious 
he was tc» us, and yet Imw thoroughly lie covered us 
with ridicule! 

On my return home I received £400 from Mes.sr.s. 
(liapman Ik Hall ft»r J)odor Thorne, and agreed to sell 
them The Torintms hir tin* name sum. Hu's latter 
novel was written under very vagrant circumstances, 
- at Alexandria, Malta, Cnliraltar, (dasgow, then at 
MXi, and at lant fnii’died in Jamaica. Of my journey 
to the We^t Indies I will say a few wtmls presently, 
hut I may as well speak of these two luwels here. 
Doctor Thtirnc has, I believe, hern the mexHt popular 
tiook that I have wnitlem-"df I may take the sale as 
a proof of comparative popularity, The Bertrams has 
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had quite an oppnsite ! dn ti**! kimw ) 

have ever heard it well nf mm liy my frirntls, 

and I cannot renieinher fliat l!trr«' ih aiiy rliaracier 
in it that has dwelt in the 111111*1^ nf nnvr! riMcIrr.s, I 
myself think that tliey are id r«|is.il iitrrif* hut 

that neither of tluan h pnul I'iiev f,ill very 

much from The Three i ierks, iti iiafipe* ;iiii| 

humour. There is no prrM»ii.i|te in rtihrr nf iliem 
comparable to (lialfaiibro^^H thr Littyrr, d'lie 
of DoViOr Tlwrne is i^tiod. and i 4111 Inf ilirrrf«*re 
to sup, “e that a gotwl pint, mliiill, Iti my nttit frrling, 
is the ».u«t inHigiiitlcaiil fart *d a l.ili'. t*. 1I14I wldeii 
will most raise if nr naea cniidriini jt m i||r puhtie 
judgment. The of 1 0111 Inficf .iinl til lr»i«/ioe 
are almost perfect, anil iliry air tlie innii 

popular novels of llte nl ilir I4 4 amt nf ifih^ 

century; hut to me llir flrlicam uf \111rl14, ami ilit» 
rugged strength of tliiriry ami ,\frff ilir-i, %;iy 

more for the fKiwer of lliir%r i'umI 11144 ifn* 

gift of constrnelion sfmwii in ilir iwi* %%nrln'i I 
named. A novel shotild give a |isvHiir i»f life 

enlivened by Intitioiir and ^wr-rininl hv In 

make that picture wririlty of .iifmirmt, ilir rumm 
should l>e crowtietl willi rr;il ftnituif's tmi *4 imli* 
viduals known to the or ih ilir .iniliiit. Inn ttf 

created personagei 1141!•! tif rhar- 

acter which are liiciwii. I'h m% ilir |i|tii 

is but the whirle fur M m 4 wfini itm ||4V|. 
the vehicle wiltioiit llir |fci’^%rii|,:rf 4 «4 fnv,, 

tery in which the agriiii iir%‘rr Uf Idr, pni 

have but a wcMitleii 4 itiw. Ilirrr imrii, litimrvrr, hr a 
story. You muil iiffwttle « vrlirdr *tf -wfinr ‘^iri Tkm 
of The Berirmm wii« iitrire lliafi I141I, aini ai 

the book was relktcd by iiti -duiMim, ii fjiki 
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lls failure tK^ver surprised me; but I have ticcn sur¬ 
prised by the success uf Pod or lliorne. 

At this time tlu‘re was noUun^ in the success of the 
()tu‘ or the failure of tlu‘ other to affect me very |:jreatly. 
The imuualiate sale, and the notices elicited from the 
critics, anti tlu‘ feelin,e: which had now come to me of 
a contiilent standin,i^ with the publishers, all made me 
kmiw that I had achievetl my object. If I wrote a 
novel, 1 could ctulaiuly sell it. And if I could publish 
thret‘ in two years, confining myself to half the 
fecundity tif tlial terrible author of whom the publisher 
iu I'ati*rntj.stt‘r Row bad complained to me,—*! might 
atld A»oo a year to my official income. I was still living 
in Irelaml, and ctiuld keep a gotul himse over my head, 
iieatre my life, etliu-ate my twt» Iniys, and hunt perhaps 
twiee a wts’k. tm £1400 a year. If mtire should come, 
it wotthl Ih* wi*ll; but i'btio a year I was prepared to 
reekon as ^4lcta‘^s, It bad lieen slow in coining, but was 
very pleasant when it came. 

On my rvinrn from Rgypt I was sent down to 
Scotland to revise the Ola'-^pnv Rost Office, I almost 
forget now wliat it was iliat I luu! to do there, but 
I know that I walked all over the city with the letter- 
carric’rs. going up Iti tlie top flats of tlic houses, as the 
men would have dc*elarta! nic' iiu*ompeti*nt to judge the 
exicni of ilieir labours liad I m>t tnulged every step 
with ilieiit. It was mttlsiiiiiiiirr, and wearier work I 
never pcrforiiird. 1lie iiirii would grumble, and then 
I would think flow it would fit* with them if they had to 
gn Inline afterwards aiitl write a love-scenc. But the 
love scciirs wrilleii in c ilasgow, all btdonging to 7 %e 
Hrtinims, are not goml. 

Thmi ill fit** aiiitiiifii of that year. iHsE, I was asked 
to go IM tile West isiihes, and ckaiisc the Augean 
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stables of our Post Office system there. Up to that 
time, and at that time, our Colonial Post Offices gen¬ 
erally were managed from home, and were subj ect to 
the British Postmaster-General. Gentlemen were sent 
out from England to be postmasters, surveyors, and 
what not; and as our West Indian islands have never 
been regarded as being of themselves happily situated 
for residence, the g’entlemen so sent were sometimes 
more conspicuous for W2.nt of income than for offi¬ 
cial zeal and ability. Hence the stables had become 
Augean. I was also instructed to carry out in some 
of the islands a plan for giving up this postal authority 
to the island Governor, and in others to propose 
some such plan. I was then to go on to Cuba, to make 
a postal treaty with the Spanish authorities, and to 
Panama for the same purpose with the Government 
of New Grenada. All this work I performed to my 
satisfaction, and I hope to that of my masters in St. 
Martin’s le Grand. 

But the trip is at the present moment of importance 
to my subject, as having enabled me to write that 
which, on the whole, I regard as the best book that 
has come from my pen. It is short, and, I think I 
may venture to say, amusing, useful, and true. As 
soon as I had learned from the secretary at the General 
Post Office that this journey would be required, I 
proposed the book to Messrs. Chapman & Hall, demand¬ 
ing £250 for a single volume. The contract was 
made without any difficulty, and when I returned home 
the work was complete in my desk. I began it on board 
the ship in which I left Kingston, Jamaica, for Cuba, 
—and from week to week I carried it on as I went. 
From Cuba I made my way to St. Thomas, and through 
Hhfi island down to Pemerara, then back to St. Thomas, 
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—which is the starting-point for all places in that part 
of the glohe.—to Santa Martha, Carthagena, Aspin- 
wall, «vcr the Isthnuis to Ihinama, up the Pacific 
to a little harbour on the coast oE Costa Rica, thence 
across Central America, through Costa Rica, and 
down the Xiearagna river to the Mosquito coast, and 
after that Inane by Bermuda and New York. Should 
any one want further details of the voyage, arc they 
nc»t written in my hook? The fact memorable to me 
mm is tliat I never made a single note while writing 
OT preparing it. I'reparation, indeed, there was none, 
llic tleseriplums and opinions came hot on to the paper 
from their causes. I will not say that this is the best 
way of writing a l)ook intended to give accurate infor¬ 
mation. lint it is the !>est way of producing to the 
rye id tlu* reader, and to his ear, that which the eye 
of llte writer has seen and his ear heard. There are 
two kinds of confidence which a reader may have in 
his antluir, - wliich tw(^ kinds the reader who wishes 
to use his reading well should carefully discriminate, 
lltere in a cimlitlence in facts and a confidence in vision. 
1‘tir one man tells yon accurately what has been. The 
other suggests to you what may, or perhaps what must 
have been, tir wliat ought to have been. The former 
require simple faillu 'The latter calls upon you to judge 
for yourself, and form your own conclusions. The 
former does not intern! to he prescient, nor the latter 
accurate. Research is the weapon used by the former; 
observation by tlir latter, bather may be false,—wil¬ 
fully false; as aKo may either he steadfastly true. As 
to tlial, the ivatler must jmlge for himstdf. Hut the man 
who wriies cfirmi/e iai/cniicg wlio works with a rapidity 
whirb will not ailmit of accuracy, may he as true, and 
ill otic irii::4\vtirtli)% as he who bases every 
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word upon a rock of facts. I have \vritff*n very intich 
as I have travelled about; aii«l llifniyji I hmi very 

inaccurate, I have always wrifti'ii flit* rx.tct truth as 
I saw it;—and I have> I think* drauii luy iii^iureH 

correctly. 

The view I tocik of the irlilhf fin siimi in 
West Indies of black iiirii aiitl wlutr lyiii the 
view of the I'Hmcs newspaper at iluif p* .iinl ihfre 
appeared three articles in ili.ii ueuiii.il. tnu' t |if>riy 
after another, which iiiinlc llir hnimu m| iht* 

Had it been very bad, 1 MippoHe ii-. i.tinuu iun!t| imi 
have been made for it evni In ilie i im, i ^ 

I afterwards became ac{|iiaiiiiei| milt ilu* ttiuri* <if 
those articles, the cciiitribiiifir li»u-r|i luuuniiup im. 
that he had written tlinii. f inlil liim ifi.ii hr ii;ii| 
done me a greater svrvkv ili.iii i.m uiim 
by one man to anollicr, Init tfuit I nun i ,44}, 
gation to him. I do nut iliiiik ili.ii iir ihr 
quite in the same liglii, 

I am aware that by that criiii i-uti f nj-. mn^qi 
raised in niy posiiitui an aiiiliMi Whtthvt •ticli 
lifting up by such niraiix giii«i tu* fvid lur liiri.iittir 
is a question wliicli I in di-., n m j njini^,, 

chapter. Hut the restilf wan iiiiimdj.iir im l,ii- f 
at once went to iMptmm t I till .iii4 inir;..fii||| 
demanded £600 for my iirxi iiuvrl. 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE ^"CORNHILL MACAZINe" AND " FRAMLEY 
FAUSONACai" 

Soon after iny return from the West Indies I was 
enabled to change my district in Ireland for one in 
luigland. I'or some time past my oIBcial work had 
been of a special nature, taking me out of my own 
district; but tbrougli all that, Dublin had been my 
home, and there my wife and children had lived. I 
had often sighed to return to England,—with a silly 
longing. My life in England f<m twenty-six years from 
the time of my birth to the day on which I left it, had 
been wreteliecl I bad beeti penm, friendless, and joy¬ 
less. In Ireland it bad ccmstantly been happy. I had 
•achitwed the respeet (>f all with wliom I was concerned, 
I Ijad made for myself a comfortable borne, and I had 
enjoyed many pleasures. Hunting itself was a great 
delight to me; and nrnv, as I contemplated a move to 
luigland, and a lunise in tlie neighlK^nrhoocl of London, 
I felt limt luniting must be abandtmeclJ Nevertheless 
I thought tliat a man who could write IBooks ought 
not to live in I reland,—ought to live within the reach 
of the publi^Jiers, the dubs, ant! the dinner-parties of 
the nietropcdis. So I iu:ule my retiuest at beadcpiarters, 
and with wuiie little tlillieully got myself ap|»inted to 

* It was iiot iikiiiikiiiccl till iiisteeii more years had passed 
away. 
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the Eastern District of Kiiglaiid' wliich cciiii|iriscHl 
Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, ( aiithrhlir^liirr, I fiinliiigtltiib 

shire, and the greater part of IlrUfiir^Wdrr. 

At this time I did nut stain! vrry \%rll with tlie 
dominant interest at the (leiicfal i C litii'c. Mv t>lt! 
friend Colonel Maherly had Item. Mtiiie finir ^inrr, 
sou€C 2 :cd into, and his place was tilied h} \li, kuwLnul 
llill, the originator of the peiiiiy po.f, \\ iili litm { 
never had any sympathy, imr he with im\ lit figures 
and facts he was imist iimir.tie. Inii I luwrr came 
across any one who so iitlle iiitilrr'4*iiii| the ways of 
men,—unless it was his hrculirr I'irtlnuu i«i the two 
brothers the servants of llie t iiim iiiiiucr* 

ous enough to Iiave foriiird a large aiiiiy in *tlil days,*-- 
were so many machines wlit> cmilil hr eutiiitrd mi for 
their exact work witluHil drtiaiimn m wliriln ii„iy tie 
counted on, which are kepi gotitg alw,iy% uf thr saiitr 
pace and always by flic same itnvrr. kiwiluiitl Hill 
was an industrious piililic lervaiii* *111^1*111% fur tin* 
good of his country; liiil lie wa?i 11 Imid nndaiiaslrr, 
and one who would, I think, liiivr piit ilir grrui iir|ctri- 
ment with which he was cniirriiinl uliHgriltrr tutt «if 
gear by his hardness, ktfl hr fiul lirrii *it hr^t trui- 
trolled, lie was the Chief Srrrriury, itiv hsutlirr in- 
law —who afterwards miccrrilrti hnu lumr tir%i in 
him, and Mr. tirciitirr w;ii ilir liiuiiir Snrrhiry. 
In the natural einirse of f ii«h fi«uit itiy 

position, anything lo dn wilii ilir liiuii.tgriiirni uf 
affairs;— but from tiitit i« tiiiit I iiuiiid rnttre 

or less mixed up in if. I wu% kiitiwui 0* hr 4 tlioi«iiig|ily 
efficient public servant; I inti itirr I iiiuv '4sy »i ititii'li 
of myself without fear of any tiiir 

who has known ilir Fcwi Oilier, I %%4i im' fuiii! uf 
the department, and wlirii iibiiiri:* «,4iiir iti Im mu* 
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sklered, I generally had an opinion of my own. I 
have no doubt that I often made myself very disagree¬ 
able. I know that I sometimes tried to do so. But 
I could hold my own ])ecausc I knew my business and 
was useful. I had given ollicial offence by the publica- 
iion of I'hc Three Clerks. I afterwards gave greater 
offence by a lecture on The C'ivil Service which I 
delivered in one of the large rooms at the General 
Post Office (o the clerks there. On this occasion^ the 
I\)stmaster4 ienerab with whom personally I enjoyed 
friendly terms, sent for me and told me that Mr. Hill 
had told him that I ouglit to he dismissed. When I 
asked his lordship wliether he was prepared to dismiss 
me, he only laughed. The threat was no threat to 
me, as I knew myself to he too good to he treated in 
that fashion, 'Fhe lecture had lieen permitted, and I 
had disobeyed no order. In the lecture which I deliv¬ 
ered, there was nothing to bring me to shame,—but it 
advocated tlie dtictrine that a civil servant is only a 
servant as far as his contract goes, and that he is 
lieyond Unit entitled to be as free a man in politics, 
as free in his general pursuits, and as free in opinion, 
as those who are in open professions and open trades. 
All tins h very nearly admitted now, hut it certainly 
was not admitted then. At that time no one in the 
Post Ofllce could even vote for a Member of 
Parliament. 

1‘hrongh iny whole ofikial life I did my best to 
improve the style iif ollicial writing. I have written, 
I should think, some thousands of re|>ort8,—many of 
tliem necessarily very long; some of them dealing with 
subjects HO absnrt! as to alk>w a tonch of burlt*HC|ue; 
Htmie few in winch a spark of indignation or a slight 
glow of might find an entrance. I have taken 
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infinite pains with these reiicirt-.. myself 

always to write them in ifje foi’iii in wliirh tlu^y shouUi 
be sent, —without a cc»py. It is hy wriiini: tliiis tliat 
a man can throw on to lii^ IW|«t tlir r\art feeling 
with which his mind is imprr^-i 4 at litt* liiuiiiriit. A 
rough copy, or that whieli is rallr*! a iImI'i, t% wriiitui 
in order that it may he tnin'Iirfl .md altnnl ami pm 
upon stilts. The waste of timr, iiioirmn. in siuh an 
operation, is terrible. If a iiwit hi. anifi with 

his pen, he will have Irariinl fu wiiir wifltmil ilm 
necessity of changing his wtiiil*. «*i tlir i.nm nf ||« 
sentences. I had learned so !»* \%iite iin fr|«»ri.% that 
they who read them shoiihl know wli.ii ii w.o* that I 
meant them to understand, ihit I *lo iioi ifiiiik that 
they were regarded with f.ivuiir. I li.u** In-.iiil hurrtir 
expressed heeatise the old ffuairs %vrrr «li-t'rgatdi'tl and 
language used wInVh liatl no i4’ ml tape, 

During the whole t»f thin wt«'k in tlir I*?r4 tiiliee it 
was my principle aiwayn lo olirv in rvrry- 

thing instantly, tail inwa’r to iiiv in He 

closed as to the rxpfr‘«‘dti!i of iiiv opmoiii 1 Itry who 
had the ordering of iir %rry ofirii 4i4 umi kii*nv tin* 
work as I knew iiiti fi-ll a** I mhiIiI wliat 

would be the eflril of or iliaf i liaiige W'lini 
carrying out iiwiriirtioir* wlinli I dnnild iirii have 

been given, I never pmiplol to mif ilir faiiiiiy 

of the improper ortirr in tlir that 

I could decently efiifilny, I h.nr trvrllrd in ilirnc 
official correspolitirtirrs, aiit! lo«4 h.u% in nf ifinti 
as the greatest cleliglii^ of iiiy lilr Hiii t am %iire 
that they were ilrligliifiil 
I suereeded, limvrvrr, in grtiiiig ilir I'aigli dt lii^iirirt, 

"—whiell eoillil llilftily inil'C hmi irfii-irfl lit 

pre|nired to diaiigr tiiir irmiriiu ilir rml of 
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new magazine. And looking over the annexed pro¬ 
gramme, you will see whether you can’t help us in 
many other ways besides tale-telling. Whatever a man 
knows about life and its doings, that let us hear about. 
You must have tossed a good deal about the world, 
and have countless sketches in your memory and 
your portfolio. Please to think if you can furbish 
up any of these besides a novel. When events occur, 
and you have a good lively tale, bear us in mind. 
One of our chief objects in this magazine is the getting 
out of novel spinning, and back into the world. Don’t 
understand me to disparage our craft, especially your 
wares. I often say I am like the pastrycook, and 
don’t care for tarts, but prefer bread and cheese; but 
the public love the tarts (luckily for us), and we 
must bake and sell them. There was quite an excite¬ 
ment in my family one evening when Paterfamilias 
(who goes to sleep on a novel almost always when he 
tries it after dinner) came up-stairs into the drawing¬ 
room wide awake and calling for the second volume 
of The Three Clerks. I hope the Cornhill Magasine 
will have as pleasant a story. And the Chapmans, 
if they are the honest men I take them to be. I’ve 
no doubt have told you with what sincere liking your 
works have been read by yours very faithfully, 

*"W. M. Thackeray.” 

This was very pleasant, and so was the letter from 
Smith & Elder offering me £1000 for the copyright 
of a three-volume novel, to come out in the new 
magazine,~-on condition that the first portion of it 
should be in their hands by December 12th. There was 
much in all this that astonished me;--in the first place 
the price, which was more than double what I had 
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driving his pigs to market cannot always make them 
travel by the exact path which he has intended for 
them. When some young lady at the end of a story 
cannot be made quite perfect in her conduct, that vivid 
description of angelic purity with which you laid the 
first lines of her portrait should be slightly toned down. 
I had felt that the rushing mode of publication to which 
the system of serial stories had given rise, and by which 
small parts as they were written were sent hot to the 
press, was injurious to the work done. If I now com¬ 
plied with the proposition made to me, I must act 
against my own principle. But such a principle 
becomes a tyrant if it cannot be superseded on a just 
occasion. If the reason be “tanti,” the principle should 
for the occasion be put in abeyance. I sat as judge, 
and decreed that the present reason was “ taiiti."' On 
this my first attempt at a serial story, I thought it fit 
to break my own rule. I can say, however, that I have 
never broken it since. 

But what astonished me most was the fact that 
at so late a day this new Cornhill Magcijyine should be 
in want of a novel. Perhaps some of my future readers 
will be able to remember the great expectations which 
were raised as to this periodical. Thackeray’s was a 
good name with which to conjure. The proprietors, 
Messrs. Smith & Elder, were most liberal in their 
manner of initiating the work, and were able to make 
an expectant world of readers believe that something 
was to be given them for a shilling very much in excess 
of anything they had ever received for that or double 
the money. Whether these hopes were or were not 
fulfilled it is not for me to say, as, for the first few 
years of the magazine’s existence, I wrote for it more 
than any other one person. But such was certainly 
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llic pn)spccl ;~ancl how had it come to pass that, with 
such promises made, the editor and the proprietors 
w(‘re, at the end of October, without anything fixed 
as in what must he regarded as the chief dish in the 
haiKiuct to he provided? 

I fear that the answer to this question must be * 
found in the habits of procrastination which had at 
that time grown upon the editor, lie had, I imagine, 
undertaken the work himself, and had postponed its 
commencement till there was left to him no time for 
ctnnmencing. d'here was still, it may be said, as much 
time for him as* for me. I think there was,—for 
tlnmgh he had his magazine to look after, I had the 
Post OOiee. But he thought, when unable to trust 
his envu energy, that Iu‘ might rely upon that of a 
new reeruit. lie was but four years my senior in life, 
hut lu‘ was at the top of the tree, while I was still at 
the hidtonu 

Having nuulc up my mind to break my principle, 

I started at (met* from Dublin to London. I arrived 
there on tiu* moriiing of Thursday, 3d of November, 
and h*fi it cm the evening of l^Viday. In the meantime 
I had made my agreement with Messrs. Smith & 
ladder, and had arranged my plot. But when in Lon- 
(kni, I first went to luKvard (‘hapman, at 193 Piccadilly. 

If tlie novel I was then writing for him would suit 
the C‘c 07 i/ii 7 /, might I consider my arrangement with 
him III he at an end? Ves; I might. But if that story 
would not suit the Cnrniiiil, was I to consider my 
arrangement with him as still standing,—that agree- 
iiiriil reipiiring that my MS. should be in his hands 
ill tlie following March? As to that, I might do as 
I plraHCil III our dealings together Mr. Edward 
Chapman always acceded to every suggestion made 
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to him. ITc never refuM>cl a IhiuL, ami nevrr 
at a price. Then I hurrietl iiifi* llir i ity, ami haci niy 
first interview with Mr. (*ef»rge Siitilli. \\ lirn he 
heard that Castle Richmaml was an Iri%li stfiry, he 
begged that 1 woithl endeavour !u Ctaiiir some 
for his magazine. He was *airr I ha! an Irish story 
would not do for a coimmiieeiiienf; and fie Miggested 
the Chnrcln as though it wne niv pr'enli.ir Mihjeet. 
1 told him that Castle RninihHui wtmid li.in' to " enine 
ouf while any other novid chat I iiitglif «iiir fur him 
would be running througli the iiiag.i/iiir. hm lo |||;|| 
he expressed himself altogellirr iinliifrrimt. Ur waiiinl 
an English tale, on English litr, miilt a elrtie.il lltvotir. 
On these orders I wmit tt» woil, anil ii.iiiird wliat I 
suppose I must cal! tlie plot of v 

On my journey lack to Irrlntil, iii ilie railway 
carriage, I wrote the few of ilmi stmy, 

I had got into my heat! an iilra of %Ui4i t iiiraiit iti 
write,—a mcjrsel td file hitigr.iplii td an rlrr|tv^- 

man who should not hr a ImiI Inii our Ini iiuti 

temptation hy his own ytiiilli arnl hv ilir iiiit Irrir.d 
accidents of the life tif ilitr.r atoiind Iniii i hr hive 
of his sister for the ymiiig fonl an adiiiiirt 

necessary, because there tir |*ivr in .i iitivrl. 

And then hy {ilaciiig Frainlrv I’ai .on.iyr iir.tr H.if'* 
Chester, I was able to fall limT tiiwni tnr old irmuk 
Mrs. Proudie and the arriidraeoii lint i4 flir'.e fdiglii 
elements 1 fatiricaled a hmigr podur tii wliicli ilir 
real plot consisted at *4 j git I irfit'%iiig 

to marry the iiuiii slir lovnl till ilir nnni^i frirtitk 
.agreed to accept her ItiUiigly. Xoiliitin niiiltl Im km 
efficient or arfislic. fitil iln* rlsaiarinwnr im writ 
handled, that the work frtuti ihr tir»4 in ilir hui mm 
popular,—ami wai rrrrivnl m it iiiili niilt 
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iiu'rcnsini^ favour l>y both t'dilor and proprietor of 

the uiaRa/iiuv 1'he story was thoroughly English, 
''rhere was a little fox-hunting and a little tuft- 
hunting, some (‘hristian virtue and some Christian 
('ant. 'There' was no heroism and no villainy. There 
was nuniii (’luirt'h, hut more l(»ve~inaking. And it was 

downright honest love,-.in which there was no i)re- 

tene(‘ tni the part of the lady that she was Ux) ethereal 
to Ih‘ fond of a man, no half andlialf inclination on 

the part of tlie man to pay a certain price and no more 

for a pretty toy. Each of them longed for the other, 
and tlu'y W(‘re not ashamed to say so. (Tonsec[ncntly 
they in England who were living, or had lived, the 
same sort of life, liked lu’anih^yJhirsona^i^e. I think my¬ 
self that l.uey Roharts is perhaps the most natural Eng¬ 
lish girl tliat I ever drew,—'the most natural, at any 
rate, «^f those who have ht*en good girls. She was not 
as dear to me as Kate WoodwanI in 7'he Three Clerks, 
Imt 1 think she is imn’e like real human life. Indeed I 
d<mht witether stich a chanieter could he made more 
lifelike tlian laicy R«»harts. 

Ami I will say also titat in this novel there is no 
very weak part,—nc» long succession of dull pages. 
I1ie producticm of novels in serial form forces upon 
the* author tlie conviction that he should not allow 
himself !(» he tedious in any single part. I hope no 
readf*r will misunderstancl me. In spite of that con¬ 
vict ion, the writer of sfmaes in parts will often be 
tedious, lliat ! liave been so myself is a fault that 
will lie hf*avy on iny tombstone. Hut the writer when 
he eiiiharks in fuich :i litisim'Hs hhouki feel that he can- 
mil a fiord to have many pages skipped out of the few 
wliich are to metd the reailer’s eye at the same time. 
Who call imagine llie ftr"4 half of the first volume of 
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IVaverlcy coming’ out in Nlnllini: niiuihrrN? I l\;ul real¬ 
ised this when I was wriliiig !\irstiihi^e: ami 

working on the convictitai wliiih liml iHiini: liume 

to me, I fell into no halho-. lO tliiliies*,, 

I subsettuently caino acrons a |ina*t’ <»f erilieism 
which was written on me as a hv ;i lirolher 

novelist very nmch gre.iler than iii\ ell, aiid wIhi^c 
brilliant intellect am! wartii iiiiagiitaiittii Irtl iiim U} a 
kind of work the very o|»|«cn!r mI innir. | he, was 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, the Aim itt .ni, wlimu I tlid utg 
then know, but whose works 1 Liiaw, ilitnifji ii iiraiho^ 
myself highly, I will insert if limr. |.ii’4-tir>r n tfiiaiiily 
is true in its nature: “It i’* odd niHugln'’ lir lays, 
*‘that my own individual I*r4r i* 1*4 .iiiHilirr 

class of works than lliiete wliieli I iii) ‘rli am able to 
write. If I were to nuTl uilli sm li a-, liiitie liy 

another writer, I don't Itrlimr I 'dtMiild hr ,it4r fit gei 
through them. Have )ott rui it 44 tlir nf 

Anthony 1Vo!Io|h*? lliry iirr* I'.rU Msit my l.istr, -» 
solid and subsianliab wriltrsi on ilir t*i' href 

and through the ins|iir;ilioii of *ilr, .nid |ii i 4. iral as 
if some giant had liriiii a givai oin ui ihr rarih 
and put ii under a glass ease, all in. inli.iliilaiits 
going about their ilaily btroiir'r,, ii,ii .impriliiig 
that they were Iieiiig iiimlr a '4iim ni Xnd tin -.r |titfik*4 
are just as luiglisit as a find ‘.fimk. II.no ilim ever 
been tried in Amerira? It iirrii-. 411 I iigli Ji tmilniee 
Id make tliem tliorniiglily ir.ililr, hiii -iiill I 

should think tlial Iiiiiiiaii iialtiir gtv*' iltriit siic- 

cess anywhere.*' 

Tliis was dated early in iMm, aii4 tmild lon-r Iniii iiii 
refereiiee to Arm/flcy Isiii si 4 % ftiir of 

that work as of any iltal I luy€ Aiitl itic 

criticisiUi whetlier or iiiijmib tlvseiitici woii» 
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(Icrful accuracy the purport that I have ever had in 
view in luy writing. I have always desired to “ hew 
out some lump of the earth,” and to make men and 
women walk upon it just as they do walk here among 
us,--with not more of exeelkaice, nor with exagger¬ 
ated baseness,— so that my readers might recognise 
human beings like to themselvt‘s, and not feel them¬ 
selves to he carried away among gods or demons. If I 
could dt) this, then 1 thought I might succeed in impreg¬ 
nating the mind of the novel remler with a feeling that 
ht»nesty is the best policy; that truth prevails while 
falsehood fails; that a girl will he loved as she is pure, 
and sweet, ami unselfish; tliat a man will he honoured 
as he is true, ami liouest. and brave of heart; that things 
meanly done arc ugly and otlious, and things nobly 
clone iHsmliful and gracious. I do not say that lessons 
sucli as these may not he nuu'c grandly taught by higher 
nights than mine. Such lessons come to us from our 
greatest poets, lint llierc are so many who will read 
novels and imdersland them, who either do not read 
the wtirks tif tnir great poets, or reading them miss the 
lesson 1 And even in prose fietion the character whom 
tlie fervitl imagination of the writer has lifted some¬ 
what into the clouds, will hardly give so plain an 
example to tlie haNly normal reatler as the humbler 
personage whom that reader imeonscitnisly feels to 
resemble liimself or herself. ! do think that a girl 
would mole proliahly drt‘ss her own mind after Lucy 
Roharls than after Mora Macdouald. 

lliere are many who wouhl laugh at the idea of a 
novelist teaching either virtue or ntihility,“those, hir 
instance, who regard the reading of novels as a sin, 
and tlii^se also wlui lliiiik it to lie simply an idle pas¬ 
time, lliry look upon tlic tellers of stories as among 
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tlic tribe of tluKsc who paiifiiT !<« tlir wiiki^tl 
of a wicked world. I have regtiidt'tl my ail loiiii 
different a point of view dial I have i^ver !ltoii|»ht of 
myself as a preacIuT of .sc*niiofi*», and my as tine 

which I could make !»<ith salnfary and aKi’or.ihlr fti my 
aiulience. I do believe that im Kifl lia^ tisrii frinii the 
reading of my pages less modest fliati »‘4ie was before, 
and that some may Imve learned from llinii itial motlesiy 
is a charm well worth preHerviitg, I tliiiik flmt no ytiuth 
has been taught that in falsriiess aiitl flasliiirss ts to be 
found the road to maiiliiiess; bin soiiir iiiav nrrhaps 
have learned from me that if k in br fntiiitl in truth 
and a high hut gentle spirit. Surfs are ilir I 

have striven to teach; ami I have tlitiiigiit ti might 
best be done hy reprcHemifig u* isiy rradrrs 1 lutraeirrH 
like themselves,—or to wliicli they iiiiglii likni theiii- 
selves. 

Framley Panonnigc-—cir, ratlirr, tity rfifiiini inn witti 
the CornhilF--WA% the nmun of iiiir«ttliiriiig wr very 
quickly to that literary worhl fritm wltirli { Iwil liitlirrto 
been severed hy the fart of my rr^idrtirr in Irtdaiitb In 
December, 1859, while I \vm :^»tii! vrrv lianl ;ti work iiii 
my novel, I came over to take eliafgr of ilir bhtiiern 
District, and settled mysrlf at a rr^iilnirr atmiii twelve 
miles from London, in Hcrtfortl'^liirr, but tni tlir kirilrn 
both of Essex and ^niiirwltit 

too grandly called Waltliiiiii llon^r 11iis I timli on 
lease, and subseqtientiy Ititiglii afirr I liiiii -^iirtii alttmi 
£1000 on iinprovemeiili* bVtnii finirr I iililr tri 
make myself frcciuent laitli iii i oriiliill aiwl Ihrradilly, 
and to live, when the iip|wrtiiiiiiy riimr, ininiiig inrii of 
my own puriuit. 

It was in January, tUlki, itiai Mr. Ch^iirgr Kiiiitli to 
whose enterprise we owe itii ilir C'nriilifll 
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blit the Pall ]\Ia!l Ga:rr//r-~-gave a sumptuous 
r to his contributors. It was a memorable banquet 
any ways, but chiefly so to me because on that 
ion 1 first met many men who afterwards became 
lost intimate associates. It can rarely happen that 
uch occasion can be the first starting-point of so 
friendshitKS. It was at that tabic, and on that 
hat I first saw Thackeray, Charles Taylor (Sir) — 
whom in latter life 1 have loved no man better,— 
ft Bell, it. li. Lewes, and John Everett Millais. 

all these men I afterwards lived on affectionate 
ibut 1 will here speak specially of the last, 
ise from that time he was joined with me in so 
i of the work that I did. 

\ iMiilais was engaged to illustrate Framlcy Par- 
but tins mm not the first work he did for the 
vimt*. In the second number there is a picture of liis 
npanying Monckton Milners Unspoken Dialogue. 
first drawing he did for Pramley Parsonage did 
.ppear till after the dinner of which I have spoken, 

I do mil think that I knew at the time that he was 
ged on my novel. W'hen I did know it, it made me 
proud. He afterwards illustrated Orley Farm, 
Small House of Ailingian, Rachel Ray, and Phincas 
. Altogether he drew from my tales eighty-seven 
iugs, and I do not think that more conscientious 
: was ever done hy man. Writers of novels know 
■^«and so might readers of novels to have learned-— 
tliere are two inodes of illustrating, either of which 
tie adopted e«|uaUy by a bad and hy a good artist, 
.vliteli class Mr. Millais belongs I need not say; 
iiH a gooil arlisb *1 was open to liiin simply to make 
eiiy picinre, or to tilndy the work of the author 
I whose writing he was knind to take his subject. 
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of my lime, and was,—happily T may say is,-the best 
giver of dinners. A man rough of tongue, brusque in 
his inamiers, odious to those who dislike him, some- 
whal ineliiusl to tyranny, he is the princx of friends, 
honest as tlu* sun, and as opetihanded as ('harity itself. 

I'^ohiUl r»ell has tiow ht‘en dead nearly ten years. As 
1 ltH>k hark over the intt'rval and reniemher hf)vv inti¬ 
mate we wt‘re. it seems (nld to me that we should have 
known c'aeh ollu*r f«)r m> more tlian six years, lie was 
a man who liad lived hy his pt*n from his very youth; 
and was so far sueeessful that I do not think that want 
ever eame near him. lUit he never made that mark 
wliieli his imhistry and talents would have seemed to 
ensure, lie was a man well kmwn to literary men, 
hut not known to readers. As a jcmrnalisl he was useful 
and ecmseimdiotis, Imt his plays and novels never made 
themselves pc*pn!ar. lie wnae a life of C'atming, and 
he Itfought otil an ann«dated edition of the I^ritish 
poetn; hnl he aeliievial no gri*at stiecess. I have known 
no man !»rtter read in iMiglish literature, llencc his 
e<mversa!ion ha*! a peenliar eharm, hut he was not 
eifnally happy with his pen. He will Icmg be remem- 
at the Literary I**uih! (‘oinmittees, of which he 
was a statmi*h an«l mted trtisted supporter. I think it 
wa^ he wlio introdtieet! me to that board. Tt has 
often Ihxii sail! that literary men are peculiarly apt to 
think that they are .sliglited and imappreeiated. Roliert 
Hell certainly never achieved the pc^silion in literature 
whkh he oner a-.piretl ti* fill, and which he was justified 
in tliiiikiiig that he eonld earn for himself. I have 
fretpieiilly <liwme*rd these subjects witlt him, hut I never 
* \lf.! millhii a >r4r of the writing of this he went 
irofii tCi, 
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leard from his mouth a word of complaint as to liis 
3wn literary fate. He liked to hear the chimes go at 
midnight, and he loved to have ginger hot in his mouth. 
On such occasions no sound ever came out of a man s 
lips sweeter than his wit and gentle revelry. 

George Lewes,—with his wife, whom all the world 
knows as George Eliot,—has also been and still is one 
of my dearest friends. He is, I think, the acutest critic 
I know,—and the severest. His severity, however, is a 
fault. His intention to be honest, even when honesty 
may give pain, has caused him to give pain when 
honesty has not required it. He is essentially a doubter, 
and has encouraged himself to doubt till the faculty of 
trusting has almost left him. I am not speaking of the 
personal trust which one man feels in another, but of 
that confidence in literary excellence, which is, I think, 
necessary for the full enjoyment of literature. In one 
modem writer he did believe thoroughly. Nothing ca,ii 
be more charming than the unstinted admiration which 
he has accorded to everything that comes from the pen 
of the wonderful woman to whom his lot has been 
united. To her name I shall recur again when speak¬ 
ing of the novelists of the present day. 

Of ‘'Billy Russell,’’ as we always used to call him, 

I may say that I never knew but one man equal to him 
in the quickness and continuance of witty speech. That 
one man was Charles Lever—also an Irishman—whom 
I had known from an earlier date, and also with close 
intimacy. Of the two, I think that Lever was perhaps 
the more astounding producer of good things. His man¬ 
ner was perhaps a little the happier, and his turns more 
sharp and unexpected. But “ Billy ” also was marvel¬ 
lous. Whether abroad as special correspondent, or at 
home amidst the flurry of his newspaper work, he was a 
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iifi oonipaiiinn; hh ready wit always gave liim 

word. 

h.ukfi.iy I will speak again when I record his 


e W('re many others whom T met for the first 
(ieorge Smith’s table. Albert Smith, for the 
ul indtHHl for tlu‘ last lime, as he died soon after; 
s, win mi all the world knew as Jacob Omniumi, 
I gieatly legartkal ; Dallas, wdio for a time was 
mitie to the l imes, and who certainly in that 
e ilid hettm’ wtn*k than has appeared since in the 
i'partnient ; (leorge Ani^nstiis Sala, who, had he 
lumself fair play, would have risen to higher 
et‘ than that of being the best writer in his day 
:ititmal h*ading'articles ; ami Ih’lz-James Stephen, 
(d very tiilh*rent calibre, who had notyetcnlmi- 
liul who, m» doubt, will cnhninate among our 
'Hiere wiTi* many cdhers P'-lmi [ cannot now 
dirir various names as identified with those 
Is. 

'nimiey /kinviuiciec 'I maal only further say, that 
ole it I In’caiiie more closely than ever acquainted 
ie new shire which I had added to the haiglish 
I li.u! it all in my miml,~its roads and rail- 
its tiiwiis and parislies, its members of Parlia- 
iiid flu* fliliVreiii hunts whitdi rode over it. I 
1! the lU’eaf lords and their castles, the squires 
dr parks, the miors and their churches. This 
;* foiirlli iitivtd td whicli I had placed the scene 
4 i' 41110 , aiic! as I wrote it I nuule a map of the 
miiiv, 'riiriiiiglioiii these st(»ries there has been 
If* ipuii !«* a ii» iiiiiiiis sift* which docs not repre- 
me a s|hh t*f wliicli I know all the accessories, 
l»ii I had Inrd and waiitlel’ctl there. 


CHAPTER IX 


"castle RICHMOND; ''bKOW.%\ J0XVS, AND Bn|i|>f5;oN ; 

NORTH AMERICA ; " UllI I>Y CARM '* 

When I had half-fuiisIuH! ! went 

back to niy other story, (W//c /I’lc/iwHoifl, u hit It I was 
writing for Messrs, tlia|«iiaii ik liail, aiitl rtnii|tlt*u.4 
that I think that this wan the <aily nu wliirh 

I have had two difTerent iiovels in my iiiiinl ai f|i«* s.uue 
time. This, however, did not erratr riilirr ilittii'iiity 
confusion. Many of ns live in dilfrrnif rinh-.; and 
when we go from our frieiidn in ihr luwit to tnif frieiitls 
in the country, we <lo not ii'.ii.illy till in friiiniihrr tlie 
little details of the one life tir ilie iiilirr. Hie larMin 
at Riisticum, with Ins wife and lii% nuithrr, and 

all his belongings; ami otir <ild frinnh tiir Si|iiirta with 
his family history; and hariiter wltn \mm 

cross with us, because we rode >«■» tiiiiiri rvaiftlv over 
his barley; and that rascally |tftailtrr. nm’r a 
keeper, who now traps all tlir ftnr'.; aiid pMtx M^rv 
Cann, whose marriage with tlir wiirrlwriglii ivr tlid 
something to expedite %^r are aliir in ilirni 

all, do not drive out of niir hratii tlir rftili gtivnip, cir 
the memories of last misoids diiwrrA, nr aiiv iiiiideiit 
of our London intimariei, In ntir lirr*-! wr are always 
weaving noveli, and we iiiiiiiiigr iii krrp ihr ifiilrmit 
tales distinct, A man ilties* in iriiiln tniirfiilifT tliai 
which it interesti him to rniiriiilirr ; ami wlirn wr Imar 
that tnemory has gone m iigr too* ioinc mi^ 
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iindcrstancl that the capacity for interest in the matter 
conceriK'd has perished. A man will be generally very 
old and feeble before he fori^ets how much money he 
has in the funds. There is a good deal to be learned 
by any one who wishes to write a novel well; but when 
the art has been ac(iuired, I do not see why two or 
three shniihl not be well written at the same time. I 
have never found myself thinking much about the work 
that I had to <lo till I was d(»ing it. I have indeed for 
many years almost abandoned the effort to think, trust¬ 
ing myself, with the narrowest thread of a plot, to work 
the matter tmt when the pen is in my hand. But my 
mind is constantly employing itself on the work I have 
done, liatl I left either Fram/cy Parsonaj^e or Casiie 
Nichmami half finished fifteen years ago, I think I could 
complete the tales now with very little trouble. I have 
not looked at i'astle Rirhmtynd since it was published; 
and poor as tiie work is, I remember all the incidents. 

(\tsiie Rii'iuntiHii certainly was not a success,— 
though the plot is a fairly good plot, and is much more 
of a plot than ! have generally been able to find. The 
scene is laitl in Ireland, during the famine; and I am 
well aware now tliat luiglisli readers no longer like 
Irish stories, I cannot umkTstand why it should be 
so, as tile Irisli character is peculiarly well fitted for 
romance, lint Iri-Hli subjects generally have become dis¬ 
tasteful, This novel, however, is of itself a weak pro¬ 
duction, The eliaratiers tlo not excite Hympathy, The 
heroine has two lovers, one of wlioin is a scamp and 
tile otlier a prig. As regards tlie scamp, the girl's 
moilier ih tier own rival. Rivalry of the .same nature 
ban been iidiiiirahly depirled by 'fliaekeray in his 
iuiiffiiiil; lull lliere the iiiotlierT love seems to be justi¬ 
fied by flic girfs iiiilifiiTtiiee. In Cmiic Riilimmui 
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mother* strives to rob her daiigliter of tlio iiiair; 
The girl herself has no character; and the tmuhv 
is strong enough, is almost revolting. I Ih‘ dialo 
often lively, and some ui the incidents an* well 
but the story as a whole was a failure. I cansioi ri 
her, however, that it was roughly handled bv tlir 
when it came out; and I much doiitii wlirtlier an 
so hard was said of it then as that uliieli I liav 
here. 

1 was now settled at Waltliaiii t ross, in a Im 
which 1 conid entertain a few irirfids iiiotirsflv, 
we grew our cabbages and Nir.t\v!«*rries, iiiade oii 
butter, and killed our tiwii idgs. I tH‘eii|i!rd 
twelve years, and they were years to itsr of girai 
perity. In i86i I became a iiiiiiiber of ilif* I, 
Club, with which iiistitufitm I have .since lireu 
idcntillcd. I had belonged lt> if aboiit Hvo yeai%. 
on Thackeray’s death, I w*e* iiiulefl to till ins pb 
the Committee, and I have hem one of liiaf aitgin. 
ever since. Having up to llial lime limtl vvrx 
among men, having known liiilirriit intiltiiig of 
having even as a Iwiy been I'ront niieial g 

ings, 1 enjoyed infinitely at first iltr gairtv td tin 
rick. It was a fentival to iiie In ditit'- ilirre w 
did indeed hut seldom; and a great ilrliglit to | 
rubber in the little room up stairs nf ;tii afimio 
am speaking now of llie olfl eliili in King Street, 
playing of wdiist twfore diiiiier Inis siticr fliai hrr 
habit with me, so tliat ihrfr hr •^oiiniiiin 

special to do~*mnless there hr liiitiliiiip m I aiit v 
to ride in the park by tlir yoiiiig luaiii of iiiv 1 
hold—it is **my euHtoiii always in ilir aflniitto* 
have sometimi**i fell sore miili tiiv^rlf lot iIhh p 
cncy, feeling that I was iiiakiiig ,t 
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anuisctticnt which has not after all very much to recoin- 
inencl it. 1 have often Ihouj^hl that I would break 
myself away from it, and “ swear off,” as Rip Van 
Winkle says. Ihit my swearinjj^ off has been like that 
of Rip Van Winkle. And now, as I think of it ccolly, 

I do not know hut that I have been right to cling to it. 
As a man grows old he wants amusement, more even 
than when lie is young; and then it becomes so difiknilt 
to find amusement. Reading should, no doubt, he. the 
ilelight <if men's leisure Imurs. 1 fail I to choose between 
liooks and cards, I slundd no tlouht take the books. But 
1 rmd that I can sehlom read with pleasure for above 
an hour and a half at a time, or more than three hours 
a <lay. As I write this I am aware that hunting must 
soon he uhaiuloned. After sixty it is given hut to few 
im*n to ride straight across country, and J cannot bring 
myself io miopt any oilier mode of riding. I think that 
without cards I shouUl now he mucli at a loss. When 
I began to play at the i tarrick, 1 did so simply because 
i likcal the society i»f the men who played. 

1 tliink that I liecatne p<»pular among those with whom 
I associateil. 1 liave long been aware of a certain 
weakness in my own eliaracter, whicli I may call a 
craving for love. I have ever had a wish to lie liked 

by tliose ariumd me,*--^.-a wish tliat during the fir.st half 

of my life \v:ih never gratified. In my sehool-days no 
.small part of my misery eame from the envy with which 
I regardctl tlic po|mlarity cif popular hoys. They seemed 
to m«* to live in a social paradise, while llu* desolation 
<if my pandemonium was complete. And afterwards, 
when I was in Loiidtui as a young man, I had hut few 
friends. Among tlie clerks in the Ikist Oflice 1 held my 
own fairly for the first two or tliree years; hut even 
llteii I regarded myself as something of a pariah. My 
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Irish life had been niueh better. 1 hail li.iil iii 
and children, and had been .snstaiiirt! In a ter! 
general respect. Ikit even in Indaiid I li.id in 
lived but little in society. Onr nieaie. had hwt 
cient for our wants, but inMillieieiil fur niuai 
others. It was not till we hat! sefibnl unreel 
Waltham that I really began In live iiitieh wiili 1 
The Garrick Club was the lifNl aNMUtibl.igr ul 1 
which I felt myself to 1 h‘ popular. 

I soon l)ecame a meinber of uiIht eltib^, 1 liio 
the Arts Club in Hanover Square. <4 f 

opening, but from which, after tiirrr or luiif \t 
withdrew my name, having foiiiid lliai iliiitiig 
three or four years I had not oner eiiief rd ilir bii 
Then I was one of the origiiialor^'* of the i ml S 
Club—not from judgment, hut iionigaln! to «io 
others. That also I left for the icM-Huir It 
I received the honour td Iniiig rlrrlrd by ilir t 0111 
at the Athenannn. For this I was iiiiirliirtl to tin* 
ness of Lord Stanhope; anti I never w,v:* iiiuie ^iir 
than when I was informeil of ilir Cin. ilir 

time I became a meni!H*r of the t‘usniupuliUiii^ ;t 
club that meets twice a week in CliarIrH Mirrt, fir 
Square, and supplies all its iiinsiiirr'i, and 11*4 
bers’ friends, tea and braittly itinl wafer wiilioui eli 
The gatherings there I used in iliiiik vrjv lirlti- 
One met Jacob Oinniuiii, *\ltliirH. 

Hughes, William Stirling, llmry Mrrvr. Aiiinir 
sell, Tom Taylor, anti sudt like; and griirrally ,1 
political element, thoroughly wrii fiiitnb gitvr 4 c. 
spirit to the place. Lord Lord sniiilry, W 

Forster, l^>rd Knfleld, Ltird ^iiiilirrlry, lie*irgr 
tinck, Vernon Ilaranirt, llroiiiiry llatriiintrL Ki 
bull Huguessen, with many oilicri^ med m wliii|>i 
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of Parliament with free tongues. Afterwards I 

* a mcmhcr of the 1 iirf, which 1 found to be serv- 
—or the reverse—only for the playing of whist 
i points. 

mgust. T wrote another novel for the Corn- 
it was a short story, about one volume 
4th. and was called The Struggles of Brozm, 
and Robinson. In thi.s I attempted a style for 
1 certainly was not (pialified, and to which I 
had again recourse. It was meant to be funny, 
ill (jf slang, and was intended as a satire on the 
d trmic. Still I think that there is some good 
it, Itut I have heard no one else express such an 
n I do imi knc»w that I ever heard any opinion 
uvd on it, except by the publisher, who kindly 
ual that he did ntd think it was equal to my usual 
dlnmgh he liad purchased the copyright, he did 
puldisli the story in a book form till 1870, and 
parsed intt» tlie world of letters sub silentio. I 
know that it was ever criticised or ever read. I 
‘d Cdcki ft»r it. b’nan that time to this I have 
aid at alunit that rate for my work—£600 for the 
ty contained in an ordinary novel volume, or 
for a long tale published in twenty parts, which 
a! ill length to live such volumes. I have oc- 
ally, I think, received something more than this, 
I think IcHs ftir any tale, excej^t when I have pub- 
iny wtirk anonyinonsly.^ Having said so much, 
1 not ftirlher sperify the prices as 1 mention the 
they were written. J will, however, when I 
mpletiiig this memoir, give a list of all the sums 

* received for iny literary labours. I think that 
irr Itir date at which this was written I have en- 
red a diitiiiiiilion in price, 
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Brozmif Jones and Robinson was llif luti 

ever sold to a puhli^her. 

In i86i the War of Seressum IkuI hrukrii 
America, and from the first I interi'‘stoiI in^Hrii ii 
the question. My motlu'r had thirty years pre 
written a very popular, hut, as I IkuI tluniglit, a 
what unjust book about our coii'diis over ilie 
She had seen wliat was distasteitil in iho nmmv 
young people, but had hart 11 v rft‘oi.piiM‘d ihftr t 
I had entertained for many ye;»*^ an aiiihitiMU to 
her footsteps there, and tt» wriir aiiotlin !*oi.k. 
already paid a short visit to Kew \ ork i tl\ am 
on my way home from tlu' Wrsi liidir-*. luit li 
seen enough then to ju’^tify mo in Ihi* r\|irr%% 
any opinion. I'he lireakiiig tnit hC ihr wai t| 
make me think that the time W4% penilmtlv fk to 
inquiry as 1 wished to make, bill if did rr|irr*4‘fii 
as an occasion on wbieh a btiuk liiiidii t*r |in|ii! 
consequently consulted the Iwti ttilli 

I was concerned. Mesju's, tli.tpiii.tii Hall, ilr 
lishers, were oiw power, and I li«! no difiieti 
arranging my affairs with tlieim ’fli**) aiprrti in | 
the book on my terms, and bade nir iffttf =,|irfil < 
journey. The other power was tin* I‘ir4iii4-.fri 
and Mr. Rowland Hill, the Seerrfan t»f flir I’m.i 
I wanted leave of ahseiier for llir iiiiirai.d prf 
nine months, and fearing that I .slstuild ii**l ipi 
the ordinary process of asking the Nnirian, I 
direct to his lordsliip. ** Is it mi the |ilr,i of ill licr 
he asked, looking into itiy face, wliiili t%pis ilini i 
a very robust man. His lorilhiiS|i kiirw llir t ivil 
ice as well as any one iiviiig, ainl iiitisi Iwve 
much of falseiie.HS and fraii«iiileiil prrtnirr, «ir hr 
not have asked iliat i|iie*%tbii. I lulil fiim tfi»il 
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very well, lm{ that 1 wanted tn writt* a hook. ** Had I 
any speeial Knnind to ro upon in askini^ for such indul- 
l»’ence? 1 had, I said, done iny duty well by the serv¬ 
ice. 1duna‘ was a good dtsal of (hanurring, hut I got 
niv leave f<»r iiiiu' months,-” and F knew that I had 
earned it. iMr. I fill attaehtal to the ininute granting 
me tlu‘ hsave an ituimation that it was to he considered 
as a ftdl t‘tptivali‘nt for the special services rendered by 
me to the department, I cleelined, however, to accept 
tlu‘ grace with ^audl a ^4ipu!at^on, and it was withdrawn 
hy the directions of the Pirstinaster-denendd 

I startl'd for the' States in August and returned in 
the following Id ay. dlie war was raging during the 
time that 1 was thma*, and the country wa.s full of 
soliliers. A part of tlie time* I spent in Virginia, Ken¬ 
tucky. and Mi%st»uri. among the tnK^ps, along the Hue 
(d atlat'k. I vi'dfetl all the States (excepting Cali¬ 
fornia 1 wliicli hml not tlten seeetled,— failing to make 
my way into the seceding Slates imltsss I was prepared 
to visit tluiii with an amount of tliscomfort I did not 
choose to endiirts I woikecl very hard at the task I 
Fiat! assigiicti to iu\sclf, and did, I think, see much of 
the inaiiiirfs anc! iiisliltitious id the petgde. Nothing 
Mniek me moie lluin their persistence in tlie ordinary 
pursuits <»f life ill spite of ilie war wlueh was around 
tliiam Nriilier industry u«»r aitnisemeul seemed to meet 
with any idieck. Sela^ds. liospiials, and institutes were 

^ Ihiitiiu ihr priiMii id iiiv sefviee in the Post Office I 
did vriv niiuli -Airual for I never asked any 

rnutiiirialitiii. aii«l iir\rr recrHcd any, tlanigh payments 
fur Mfirci.d \\rir eoiiiiitoii ill tile tiepartiiieiit at that 

Hill if llirir to fir a i|tirHtifin of siidi femuiiera- 
litiii, I did liiii ilioo'w ilial IIIV work should be valued at 
llic piice put upon it by ^Mr, liill. 
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by no means neglected InraitM’ new regimeiif 
daily required, d'lic truth, 1 take it, tli.ii wt- 
us, soon adapt ourselves the ciu iiiiistaiii r.s 
us! Though three parts of Loiiihui^ were in tl 
should no doubt expect to liave my diiiiH'r srinwi 
if I lived in the (piarter which wa- iiw inmi tin 
The book I wrote was very inucli loiiip-t ili.tii 
the West Indies, but was nhu writlni .iliiitr.i < 
a note. It contained niitcli initu'iii.iiinii. .iml wii 
inaccuracies, was a true !ii»ok. Ihii ii W4’» ii 
done. Jt is tedious am! conlie^rd. am! wdl It. 
think, be of future value to ilio.r wlm widi h 
themselves acquaiuted with flie riiift'il 
published about the mitldle of llir mar* iiv4 at t 
in which the hopes <>f IhoH^ wln» ihr 

most buoyant, and the fears of tin*nr wliti •..food 
North were the strtmge^a. Ihil it r .o-ii ,iii 
confidence—“which never qiiavrinl lii a paqr f 
line—that the Xorth wmild win, I lii‘« 4vo.ir4ij 
based on the merits td the Xtuilirni 
superior strength of tlie Xorilirrii |sirf\, oinl on 
viction that Mugland wtiidd turner inogno.r llir 
and that h'rance wtnilil he giiidn! ni Itrr iwi 
England. I was riglit in iiiv iirtififiet ir-*, .iiiil i 
think, on the grounds tin wliicii ilirv wnr inoili 
Southern cause was 'rhr Nfitiili Inpi 
quarrel Irecause its |H.iIilical siiiirniiaei w.r. t tin 
the election of Mr, IJiiroIfi to llir Pir'iiilrii* i, 
to %ht as a little iiiaii ,ig;iiio4 ii big in.tii, .liitl 
gallantly. Tlial gallaiifry, ami *i frrlmg law 
misconception as Iti Aiiieiirait ilwiaciri iti 
SouthernerH are heller griiilniirii ilwti Ilirtr X* 
brethren,—tlitl create grnil syiii|tatliy tirrr. Imt I 
that tlie country was loo Jisil m ht kil iiilo i 
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11 by a spirit of romance, and I was warranted in 
belief. There was a‘moment in which the Northern 
5 was in danger, and the danger lay certainly in 
prospect of British interference. Messrs. Slidell 
Mason,—two men insignificant in themselves,— 
been sent to Europe by the Southern party, and 
managed to get on board the British mail steamer 
d The Trent,’" at the Havannah. A most undue 
irtance was attached to this mission by Mr. Lin- 
s government, and efforts were made to stop them. 
;rtain Commodore Wilkes, doing duty as policeman 
he seas, did stop the “Trent,” and took the men 
They were carried, one to Boston and one to 
'• York, and were incarcerated, amidst the triumph 
le nation. Commodore Wilkes, who had done noth¬ 
in which a brave man could take glory, 'was made a 
I and received a prize sword. England of course 
anded her passengers back, and the States for a 
ie refused to surrender them. But Mr. Seward was 
hat time the Secretary of State, and Mr. Seward, 

1 many political faults, was a wise man. I was at 
shington at the time, and it was known there that 
contest among the leading Northerners was very 
:p oti the matter. Mr. Sumner and Mr. Seward 
e, under Mr. Lincoln, the two chiefs of the party, 
v'as understood that Mr. Sumner was opposed to the 
dition of the men, and Mr. Seward in favour of it. 

Seward’s counsels at last prevailed with the Presi- 
t, and England’s declaration of war was prevented, 
ined with Mr. Seward on the day of the decision, 
iting Mr. Sumner at his house, and was told as I 
, the dining-room what the decision had been. Dur- 
the afternoon I and others had received intimation 
ough the embassy that we might probably have to 
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leave Washing:l(m at an hmr\ I 

was the severest danger that the Ntniherii 
encountered during the war. 

But my lx)ok, though it was right in its vit 
this subject,—and wrong in none otluT as fa 
know,—was not a good bot^k. I can reconinieiul 
to read it now in order that he may !w either inni 
or amused,—as I can do that on tin* West Indi 
served its purpose at the time, am! wan recei 
the public and by the critics. 

Before starting to America I !i:ul eomplrtetl 
Farm, a novel whicli appeared in Hliilliiig niiiiil 
after the manner in which I^iekwu'k, Xiciuiiax A*i( 
and many others had been piihlisiied. tif 

among my friemls wlu^ talk tt» me mnv almiil iiiy 1 
and are competent form an tifittiittit tlie s' 
say that this is the liest I have writ ten. In tliis o 
I do not coincide. I think tliat the liighf*»4 merit 
a novel can have consists in per feel ilrliiieali 
character, rather than in plot, or liiiiinmr, or | 
and T shall before hmg menfttiii a %iili^r<|iirnt %%- 
which I think the main cfianieter of the ‘iforv is s 
developed as to justify me in asserliitg in rhiiiii 
the others. Tlie plot of f)r/ev thirm h* proliah 
best I have ever made; Init it has the hitilf tif drr 
itself, and thus coming to ari rntl too early iii lltr 
When Lady Mason tells her aiirieiit Ifirer tliat s' 
forge the will, the plot of Orley inum lt*w iiiira 
itself;—and this she does in llir iiiiiitllr of tin 
Independently, however, of this the isovrl i% ipMiil 
Peregrine Orme, his graiitlMui, Matirliiir 
Furnival, Mr. Chaflaitliniss, afitl tlir roiiiiiirrei*il 
tlemen, are all good. The Iniiiiiiig h gtioiL I1n 
ycr s talk i§ good* Mr* Moulder ciiffoi lit# i 
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■al.ly. and Mr. Kantwi.se sells his tables and chairs 
spirit. 1 do not know that there is a dull page in 
:>nk. I am fond of Orlry Fana,-—and am espe- 
fimd of its illustrations by Millais, which are the 

Ijuvc scH'ji ill «iny nov'c'I in «iny l<inj^un.gc. 

«nv felt that I lia<l gained iny object. In 1862 I 
cliievetl that which I contemplated when I went 
ndon in *^ 34 * Rod tt)\vards which I made my first 
pt when I liegan the Maedermots in 1843. I had 
h\ for niyhclt a {Kisition among literary men, and 
cenred t<» my.Helf an income on which I might live 
se and ccinihirt.-^whicli ease and comfort have 
irnnle to include many luxuries. From this time 
period of twelve years my income averaged £4500 
r. C)t fhix I spent aliont two-thirds, and put by 
I ought pcriiaps in have done better,—to have 
one third, ant! put hy two; 1ml I have ever been 
ell iiudined to speml freely that which has come 


s, fiowever, has lieen hc^ exactly the life which 
tniglifs and aspirations had marked out,—thoughts 
spiral if im-i which used to cause me to blush with 
* liecaitse I was so slow in forcing myself to the 
wliich tliev tlemandts!,— that I have felt some 
In having attained it. f have before said how 
!v I fail to reach the altitude of those who think 
I iiiait devoted to letters should he indifferent to 
miiiiiary rc^ailts for which work is generally done, 
isy imainir has always been regarded by me as a 
lilessiiig, Xof to have to think of sixpences, or 
iiiiicit of sliilliiig'%: not to Iw unhappy because the 
have liccii luiriicil foc» quickly, and the house linen 
rriirwiiig; inU to fm deharretl liy the rigour of 
dly frofii opening oiie‘> hamis, perhaps foolishly, 
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to one’s fncncls;—all this to me has hiaai to 

the comfort of life. I have enj<nea llio ruiiifort for f 
may almost^say the last twenty years, tlintiyjj iif> man 
in his youth had less pnespeet of doin|,^ .m». or would 
have been less likely at twenty live to liavi' Iiad Nueli 
luxuries foretold to him by his 

But though the money has lieeii sweet, the resptvf, 
the friendships, and the niod<‘ of lift* whielj Iia% Ihvii 
achievedi have Ihth mneh sweeter. In inv htiylmoth 
when I would he crawling up to siliool with duty hoots 
and trousers through the iiimldy laiirs. | w.i. always 
telling myself that the iniHery the lioiir was not tin* 
worst of it, hut that the niiKl and sMliitnle and poverly 
of the time would insure me iiind and soliltitle ami 
poverly through my life. Those Itds at *0111 mr would 
go into Parliament, or lieeonu* iniois aiul tir 

squires of parishes, or adverates lltiiiidruiig al the liar. 
They would not live willi me iiow% htti iimilier sltoiild 
I he able to live with tlieui in after \rsirs. Xrvrrliie* 
less 1 have lived with tlieiii, Wlirii. at llsr agr in wdiifli 
others go to the itniversiiies, I lirr-.mir a eirrk iii the 
Post Ofliee, I felt that iiiy t»!d visinirs weir hriiig miP 
iscd. I di<} not tiniik it ;t high eallini: I ditl iiui know 
then how very timeh good woik in.n he dour fiy a 
member of the Pivil Service wlio will sliuw liinisrlf 
capable of doing if. lln* Post t Uiiee at htsi grew 
upon me ant! ftinvd itself tiiio mv 411*0 tions f 
became intensely aiiximr* llial |ieii|ilr %|ioiilt| have 
their letters delivered to ilieiii imin liialiv iliil iii\ litipc 
to rise had always hern hiiilt lui iltr wiiHiin *-il 
and at last by the writing of I Imd iim-ii 

I do not think that I ever loadieil * 111 %' nr llnit I 
have acquired tlie elntr.itlrr *4 4 mii liiiiiiri. Hiii iirn* 

I do not serujile to ^ay ili.ii I |i|i.'ir| I lit" so'i/iriy nf 
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uu'^Jnguished people, and that even the distinction 
of wealth confers many advantaRms. 1'he best edu¬ 
cation is to he had at a price as well as the best 
broadcloth. Ilie soti of a peer is more likely to rub his 
shoulders aRuiust well iiifoynual men than the. son of a 
tradesman. 1lie graees i*ome easier to the wife of him 
who has Iiad Rfeat grand fatliers than they do to her 
whose husfjantl lias been less, or nun’v fortunate, a.s he 
may think it. Hie di.seiU’ning man will reisjgnise the 
inhirmation ajid tlie gr'aees when they are achieved 
w'ithont Mich assistanct*. am! will lamtnir the owners of 
them the inoia* hccan.se of the dilbeultie.s they have over¬ 
come;—Init tlie fact remains that the stHuely of the well- 
liorn and «d the wealthy will as a rule Iw worth seek¬ 
ing'. I say tins iiow% l»ecanse tliese are the rules hj 
which I have lived, ami these are the causes which have 
instigated me to work, 

1 have heart! the i|{iestltni argtietl—On wdiat terms 
should a man of inferitir rank live with those who are 
manifestly siiptador tt) him? If a maniuis or an earl 
homnir me, who liave no rank, with Ins intimacy, am I 
in nij iiiferciiiirse with him to rememher cmr close 
acciuaintance <*r his liiglt rank? I have always said that 
wliere the diflereiicr in position is tpiite marked, the 
overtures tt) intimacy should always come from the 
higher rank; hnl if flic iiiiiiiiacy lie ever fixed, then that 
rank slmnlil he lirld of no aecoiiiit. It seems to me that 
intiniate frirmKltip atliiilts of 110 standing hut that of 
ec|Maltty, I cannot he the Si»%H*reigii’s friend, nor proh- 
alily the frirml of many very iinich henealh the Sov¬ 
ereign, IttHMiise siicli rijualiiy is iiii|«issihle« 

When I first came to WalllKiiii Cross in the winter 
of iH 5 tyiKfKi, I had aliiiost iiiatic tip iiiy iniiid that my 
hiiiiiitig was tiver. I cuiild not theii ctniiit upon an 
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income which would enable me to earr\ nii riti 
ment which I should doubtlos timl mm It imue rx|irii- 
sive in England than in frelind. I brime.lif \uili me 
out of Ireland one mare, but Nim vv,t% fo.» lirju fur ij^. 
to ride in the huntingdiebl. lioui-irr, ilir tuuiiry 

came in, I very cfiiiekly fell baek intu mv * 4 d li.tlmH, 
First one horse was tluii 411*! ilimi a 

third, till it became establisiirtl .i% 4 fi\fd mb’ ib.it f 
should not have less than lour liiinfri-. m ilir ‘.lalile. 
Sometimes when my btys lia\r luum at leem- I have 
had as many as six’. lAmx ilir ^)n-i m* ni my 
sport, and gradually I Iwmiiir kmnui ilun Alnmui n$ 
well as though I had aii h-r\ lu tin* 

manner born. Few have iiiv«**aii,m!ri| fuui. *b,i.rn ili.ni 
I have done the depth, and Iiir4d!ln liuiibii|r 

capacities of an Essex diieli, If wsll I ilioilu br 
corded to me hy I’Esei ifirii yriiri 4 l!*i ili.n I lijvr 
ridden hard* Tlte caioa’ of no m ilir 41111m'- 

ment I have never brni able to -.r i<* hh omii 
satisfaction. In tlie hr^'i pliitx lorii I laiiiw iny 
little about himtinge'- llititigit I bietw mm h ui tin* 
accessories of the fiebl I am ton iilmd f«i -.rr liointiF 
turning, and camu»t tlui’efoir ltd! mlniliri ilit- iu%, |t4‘i 
gone this way cm that. Iiifli'nl .ill lio" | i 4 .|%r *4 

hounds is not to ritle over lliriti, *44' .ire -n ttiti> 
stituted that I can never mv ili4 iiitutf' 4 fn.H’r, I 
either fttllow smite one, or rnlr .it if ilir full 

conviction that I may be going into .t but-.r |iui 4 l nr 4 
gravcFpit. I have jiiiiipril iiitri Iwtili uie* .iiisl ilir « 4 bii% 
I am very heavy, and Iiavr iirvu 
horses. I am also now nlil b»i >4411 moil, bring m 
stiff that I cannot get 011 iti im Ipii 4 - e. tlir aiti 

of a block or a bank, lltii I irde ’.till ...iiirs ib.* • .irur 
fashion, with a lioyA drlriniinrb i-* r. t -Jv.iil 
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if it may possibly be done, hating the roads, despising 
young men who ride them, and with a feding that life 
can not, with all her riches, have given me anything 
better than when I have gone through a long run to 
the finish, keeping a place, not of glory, but of credit, 
Emong my juniors. 



CHAPTER X 


^THE SMALL HOUSE AT At.UKumsJ* YiHf I- 

HER? '' "RACHEL RAY^ ’^11: " mil I N H.III 
REVIEW 

During the early months of iHfii C)rli*y iuirm w 
being brought out in luimlrrs. ami at tlir 
BrowUj Jones and Robinson w;ui ;i|i|»r4ring in tlir 
hill Magas^ine, In SeptcnilH’r, ilie SiiinU Hi 
Allington began its ciireer iii llir saiiir iinimliia 
work on Nortli AmeruM had abai rnnn* liiii su 
In August, 1H63. the first niiiiihrr «if t iin l%iif f* 
Herf was puhlislied as a srinrate siTi.iL aittl wa 
tinned through 1H64, Iii tKCij a sfitui liovri wa 
duced in the ordinary vtdiniir hirtii. ralh^d liiirlie 
In addition to these I ptililislirii iliiung lltr tini 
volumes of stories railed 'The Toies 0/ iil/ 
the early spring of 1HO5 Moekeneie wah l%% 
the same form «as Rmiie! Rt$y: anil tii ,\l,n «tf tin 
year The Heiion Eslnie was flit 

mencement of the Forlnighliy Rerte;i\ nf wliiiii 4 
ical I will say a few woriK in liir-i 
I quite admit tiiat I rriHvilcit iny ware*! iiii 
market too quickly,tlir tiMiIiiig mniil 
not want such a quaiility tif maiirr iA»ii$ flic Itai 
one author in so short a sparr t»l iimr. I fiail im 
quite so fertile as the iiiifiirniiiair ifriiilniiaii wli 
gusted the puldislier in Palrrint-Hifi Knw* iti iltr 
of whose prodiuetivfite» I have 4ltt4y:% tlniiiglit 
m 
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art of story telling, had each of these Imni the h 
labour of a couple of years. How short is the 
devoted to the manipulation of a plot can ht h 
only to those who have written plays aitd nov 
I may say also, how very little time tlic twain is a 
devote to such wearing work, llnne are usually 
hours of agonising doubt, almost of ilespair, so ai 
it has been with me,--or perhaps some (lays. And 
with nothing settled in my brain as to the final ilc 
ment of events, with no capability of settling any 
but with a most distinct conception c^f some rha 
or characters, I have rushed at tlir work as a 
rushes at a fence which he dcH*s not see. Some 
I have encountered what, in hunting lanicuage, w 
a cropper. I had such a fall in two novels of mi 
which I have already spoken— 77 ie ihrimms anti ( 
Richmond. I shall have to speak of iitlirr such Irti 
But these failures have not arisen from overdn 
work. When my work lias tieeii ipiieker 
has sometimes been done very f|uirkly---tlie ra 
has been achieved by hot prcisiire, not in tin* « 
tion, but in the telling of the shwy. In^lrad of 
ing eight pages a day, I have writlni sixteen: it 
of working five days a week, I have worked >4rv< 
have trebled my usual average, ami liavr tioiie 
circumstances which have eiialilrd me to give iip i 
thoughts for the time to the l«mk I have lirni wi 
This has generally been done :tl Miiiir iftiirt a 
the mountains,—where Ilirre Inis hern no nitriti 
hunting, no whist, no ordinary lioiiirltold duties. 
I am sure that the work to done has hail in it fir 
truth and the tiighest spirit lliat 1 liave Itrrti al 
produce. At iiirli tiiinyi I lt;ive firm aftlr to 1 
my.sdf thoroughly with tlic i liaratlrr^^ I li.ivc li 
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hand. I have wandered alone among the rocks and 
woods, crying at their grief, laughing at their absurdi¬ 
ties, and thoroughly enjoying their joy. I have been 
impregnated with my own creations till it has been my 
only excitement to sit with the pen in my hand, and 
drive my team before me at as quick a pace as I could 
make them travel. 

1'he critics will again say that all this may he very 
well as to the rough work of the author’s own brain, 
but it will be very far from well in reference to the 
style in which that work has been given to the public. 
After all, the vehicle which a writer uses for conveying 
his thoughts to the ])ul)Hc should not be less important 
to him than the thoughts themselves. An author can 
hardly hope to be |K)pular unless he can use popular 
language. I’hat is tptitc true; hut then comes the 
cpiestion of achieving a |xipular-»»in other words, I may 
say, a gcaid and lucid style. How may an author best 
actpiire a mode of writing wlncli shall be agreeable and 
easily intelligible to the reader? He must be correct, 
because without correctness he can be neither agreeable 
nor intelligilde. Readers will expect him to obey those 
rules whidi they, conseitnisly or unconsciously, have 
been taught to regard as binding on language; and 
unless he cloes oliey them, he will disgust. Without 
much labour, no writer will achieve such a style. He 
has very nmdi to learn; ami, when he has learned that 
mudi, he has to acc|uire th«’ halnl of using what he has 
learned witli ease. Hut all this must be learned and 
accpiiretl—not wliile he is writing that which shall 
please, but long before. His language must come from 
him as music eoincs from the rapid touch of the great 
perhirmer^s fingers; as wtirds come from the mouth of 
the indignant orator; as letters fly from the fingers of 
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llic trained coniposifor; a.s (he syl!a!»!i*s tiiikfeil nut hy 
little bells form themselves to tht* ear <if tin* 
j)hist. A man who thinks nmeli of !n\ wortfs as lie 
writes them will generally leave hi^liiiiil liiiii work that 
smells of oik f speak hert% of eoiir*4s of prose: fr>r in 
. jK)etty we know what care is necessary, ami wc* form 
onr taste accordinij^Iy. 

Rapid wrilin|( will no donht rise to iiiaetiiraey, 
—■chiefly because the ear, cpiiek ami triu' as may be* its 
operation, will ocTasionaliy break down iniilei piessnre 
and, before a sentence be ehoetk will foigel the nature 
of the composition with vvlnrli si was eoiitiiinii'eil. A 
singular nominative will be disgraced In a plural verli. 
because other pluralities h:nv iiiii'fuiied ami have 
tempted the ear into plural tefideiieies, ’raiiiolofiies 
will occur, because the ear, in ileitiamliug fsioli riu 
phasis, has forgotten that tlir ik- iml Ioim* lia*. hiaai 
already expressed. I net*d not ifitiliiph thrse causes of 
error, which must have been ‘diiiitftliiig lilot ks iiiileet! 
when men wrote in the long sriifciirrs t»i idhlung fuji 
which Macaulay, with Ium of i|ivis|,»iis. has 

done so much to enable us to avoid \ rapid wriirr 
will hardly avoid these vmirs afiogrilirr. 
myself, I am ready to declare tli.if, witlt mtii h u.do 
ing, I have been unable to avuiil ilinii, Iiut ihr iviitc'r 
for the press is rarely eallrcl tiptiii .t of 

hooks should never lie called |,i tid |i|., 

script hot from his hand it* ilu* luhiier. it lum hmi 
myj)ractici‘ to read everytiiiiig fuiii iiiurH ,,|| livr.i . 
thrice in maim.srript and oirr in pi nil, \ ri% mmii of 
my work I have rem! twice iii priitt, fn ,4' 

I know that tnaecuraeie*. Iiau* iirpi liiiiiiigli, liig 
single spies, jjul in liallalioii*.. idtiiii | || 4 iliri ilui 
the supervision has Iren iiisiiliicinii, isui ihc wtirfc 
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itself has been clone too fast. I am ejuite sure that 
those i)assag'es which have been written with the 
greatest stress of labour, and consequently with the 
great(‘st haste, have been the most effective and by no 
means tlui most inaccurate. 

The Small House at Alllnf^ton redeemed my reputa¬ 
tion with the spirited proprietor of the Cornhill, which 
must, I should think, have been damaged by Brozm, 
Jones, and Robinson, In it appeared Lily Dale, one of 
the characters which readers of my novels have liked 
the best. In the love with which she has been greeted 
I have hardly joined with much enthusiasm, feeling 
that she is somewhat of a I'rench prig. She became 
first engaged to a snob, who jilted her; and then, 
tlmugh in truth she loved another man who was hardly 
good enough, she ctndd not extricate herself sufficiently 
from the collapse of her first great misfortune to be 
able to make iqi her mind to lie the wife of one whom, 
though she loved him, she did not altogether reverence. 
Prig as slie was, .she made her way into the hearts of 
many reatlers, IhuIi vtnmg and old; so that, from that 
time to this, I have been eoiUinnally honoured with 
letters, the purport of which has always been to beg 
me to marry Lily Dale to Johnny Karnes. Had I done so, 
however, Lily would never have m endeared herself 
to these peoplt* as to imluee them to write letters to tlie 
author eoneerning her fate. It was because she could 
not get over her trmililes that they loved her. Outside 
Lily Dale and tin* chief interest of the novel, The 
Smaii House ai AlUni^ton is, I think, good, llie De 
( oiirey family are alive, as is also Sir Raffle Buffle, 
who is a licro of the t’ivil .Service, Sir Raffle was 
iiitemled to represent a type, not a man; but the man 
for the picture was toon chiiseii^ and 1 was often 



assured that the portrait was very like. 1 have never 
seen the gentleman with whom I am supptised to have 
taken the liberty. There is aho an <ilti Mfuirc* down at 
Allington, whose life as a country gentleman with 
rather straitened means is, I think, well desi*rihc*d. 

Of Can yon Forgive I!erf I cauiiol s|KMk with too 
great affection, though I do imt kmnv tliat of it 

did very much to increase iny reptnalinn. As regards 
the story, it was formed chiefly on that of the play 
which my friend Mr. Bartley had rejectetl !«iiig 
the circumstances of which tin* reader may pt'fhaps 
reniembcr. The play had lieen calletl Ike Ao/i/c /i7// 
but I was afraid of the name hn* a novel, lest the critics 
might tlirow a doubt on the mdiility. I'hrre was more of 
tentative humility in that wliicli I at Iasi ailopied, 11u» 
character of the girl is carried llinnigii with ct insider ^ 
able strength, hut is m)t atlracliviv 1 lie liiiinoroiK 
characters, whicli are also taken iroin ilte play, -a 
buxom widow wht) witli tier eyes opni iliiMises llir iiitist 
scampish of two selfish suilors hreaiisr hr is ilir 
ter looking,—-are well done. Mfs, foveimw, lirtw'rcn 
Captain Bcllfield and Mr, C liersracrr, is wry 
full”—as far as the fun of imvels is. But lliat which 
endears the hook to me is the first present at ntii which 
1 made in it of Plantageitet Ikillisrr, wiili his wife, 
Lady (llencora. 

liy no anuiunt of tieHcriplioii or a%*-irveratioii cmild 
I .succeed in making «aiiy rraiier iiiitlrr’iiaiid Itmv iiiiiclt 
these characters with their !icloiigiiig:‘4 liavr tiren to 
me in my latter life; or how* frrt|tiriilly I liavr iiseil 
them for the expression of iity pttliiiral «tr smdal 
convictions. They have lieeii m rriil tu iitr iis free 
trade was to Mr. CoIkIcii, nr tlie cliiiiiiiitni of i% puny 
to Mr, Disraeli; and is I have not lireis alik la ipeak 
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from llic boticlics of llic House of ComnioiivS, or to 
thunder from platforms, or to be efficacious as a 
lecturer, they have served me as safety-valves by 'which 
to deliver my soul. Mr. Plautajj^eiiet Palliser had 
appeared in 77/e Small Ilausr at AUingion, but his 
birth had not been accompanied by many hopes. In 
the last ])a|.»:es of that novel he is made to seek a 
remedy for a foolish false step in life by marrying 
the grand hein'ss of the daypMmt the personage of 
the great heiress does not appear till she comes on 
the scene as a married woman in Can Yon Forgive 
Jlorf He is the nephew and heir to a duke—the 
Duke of ()muinm~who was first introduced in Doctor 
Thorne, and afterwards in Framley Parsonage, and 
who is one of the belongings of whom I have spoken. 
In these personages and their friends, political and 
social, 1 have endeavoured to depict the faults and 
frailties and viees,»"’-as also llie virtues, the graces, 
ami the strength of our Inghest classes; and if 1 have 
not made the strength and virtues predominant over 
the faults and vices, 1 have not painted the picture 
as I intendrcl Plantageuet Palliser I think to he a 
very noble gtmtieman,-” .such a one as justifies to the 
nation the seeming anomaly of an hereditary peerage 
and of primogeniture. His wife is in all respects 
very inferior to him; hut she, too, has, or has been 
intendcil to have, henealli the thin stratum of her 
follies a liasis of good principle, which enaliled her to 
live down the eonvieiion llie original wrong which 
was done to hcT, and taught her to endeavour to do 
h<*r fluty in tin* position to which she was called. 
She Iiiui receivcfl a great wrong,—duiving been made, 
when little more than a eiiiltl, to marry a man for 
whom she cared nothingwhen, however, though 
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she'was little more than a child, her love liaci heeji 
given elsewhere. She had very heavy tronlikvs, Imt 
they did not overcome her. 

As to the heaviest of these trinililes, I will say 
a word in vindication of myself and of the way I 
handled it in my work. In the pages of i'an Wm 
Forgive Hcrf the girl's first love is iiitrodiuH’d, 
beautiful, well-born, and utterly worthless, 'fu .save 
a girl from wasting herself, and an Iioiress frenn 
wasting her property on such a si’anip, was certainly 
the duty of the girl’s friends. Hut il must ever he 
wrong to force a girl into a marriage witli a man she 
does not love,—and certainly tlie more so wlieii tliere 
is another whom she does love. In iiiy eitdeavtiur 
to teach this lesson I sulijeeted the young wife iti the 
terrible danger of overtures from ilir man lo whom 
her heart had been given. I was walling no tfoutil 
on ticklish ground, leaving for a wliile a thmht on tlie 
question whether the lover might or iiiiglil not Miceeed. 
Then there came to me a letter froiii a clislingiiislietl 
dignitary of our (Imreh, a man wlioiii all turn 
honoured, treating me witit severilv fitr wlial I was 
doing. It had been one of the iniiocrnt jiy^t ttf his 
life, said the clergyman, to have my tiovrh* remi lo 
him by his daughters. lint now 1 w;ei writing a tiook 
which caused him to liid them e!n%r tl! .\lii%i I akti 
turn away to vicious sensaiioii micIi ;r4 tlii'*? Hid I 
think that a wife contemplating adultery was a eharacier 
fit for my pages? ! asked liiiii in iriiirm wlirilier 
from his pulpit, or at any rale from lti% comiiiiiimui" 
table, he did not denounce ailiilirry to lir?i atitltenre; 
and if so, why Hlunikl it not he oprii to iiir to |irrarli 
the same doctrine to mine. I ntatle kiitwen nmliing 
which the purest girl could mi lull Iwvc learned, and 
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oiiRlit not to have learned, (dsevvliere, and I certainly 
lent no atlraclion to the sin w'hicli 1 indicated. His 
rejoinder was full o£ i^race, and enaljled him to avoid 
the ainH)yane(‘ of arRinnentation without ahandouing 
his cause, lie said that the su])ject was so much too 
long rt)r letters; that he hoped 1 would go and stay 
a week with him in the country,—-so that we might 
have it out. d'hat opportunity, however, has never 
yet arrived. 

Lady (dencora overcomes that trouble, and is 
hiamght, partly hy her own sense of right and wrong, 
and i»artly hy the gennine nobility of her husband’s 
coiuluet, t<» attach herself to him after a certain fashion. 
Idle romance of luu* life is gone, but there remains 
a ri("h reality of whieh she is fully able to taste the 
llavamr. She loves her rank and becomes aml)itious, 
first of .social, and tlieu of political ascendancy, lie ivS 
thoroughly true to her. after his thorough nature, and 
she, after her less perfect nature, is imperiectly true 
to him. 

In coiuliuiing these characters from one story to 
auotlter I realised the necessity, mil only of consistency, 
--wlucdu laid it been maintained hy a hard exactitude, 
wouUl have lieen untrue to nature,—hut also of those 
idiaiiges whicli tiim* always produces, 'fherc are, 
perhaps, Imt few of m who. after the lapse of ten 
years, will he found to have changed our chief cliarac- 
ti*ristics. Idle selfish man will .still lie selfish, and the 
false man false. lUit our manner tif showing or of 
lii«hiig these idiaraclerislics will lie changed,—"U.s also 
our power tif atliliiig to or diiiiiinslung their intensity. 
It was my si inly Ilia! these pimple, as they grew in 
years* shouhl taicoiiiiler llie changes wliich come upon 
iis all; ami I lliiiik ilial I have succeeded. Idie 
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Duchess of Ointiiiini, when she is playing the part i)i 
Prime Minister’s wife, ii^ the same wcnnaii as that 
Lady Glencora who almost long^s to go c»fl with Burgo 
Fitzgerald, Imt yet knows that slie will never do so; 
and the Prime Minister Duke, with his wcniuded pride 
and sore spirit, is he wht), for his wiles sake, left 
power and place when they wtuv tir‘4 ofYered to him; 
—but they have undergoiu* tlie eliangi's whieli a life 
so stirring as theirs would naturally piothiee. 1o do 
all this thoroughly was in my heart fioni tirst to last; 
but I do not know that the game lias lieen Wiirlh the 
candle. 

To carry out my sehenie I have liad to spread 
my picture over so wide a canvas llial I eaiiuot expect 
that any lover of such art siimild lioiililr liiiiiMdf to 
look at it as a whole. Wlio will read C \iit Ftiii 
Herf PInneas P'iiuh /Viiii.aiv //ic IVmic 

Minister consecutively, In ortirr tliai ilir\ tiiav umier- 
stand the characters of the Diikr ut Clmniuiia nf 
Pkintagenet Palliser, :md td I.adv t ib in'tiia? Wlifi will 
ever know that tliey should he mi flut in tfie 

performance of the work I had iiiiii li graiificaiitin, and 
was enabled from time to time fo tiair in way that 
fling at the political doings of ilie day whit li every 
man likes to take, if nut In one f.ediioti thru in aiiolher, 
I look U|Mm tliis string of rharacirr^, carrirti some¬ 
times into other tmvels than tlionr jn^l iiiinted, as the 
best work of my life. Taking liiiii aliogriiirr* I think 
that Plantagenet Palliser inoir fiiiiily mi ihe 

ground than amy fUlier prrHoiiagr t have erraird. 

On Christmas day, iHlij. wr wrrr »iianlrfl hy the news 
of Thackeray death. Ur liad tlini for imiiiy iiioiillis 
given up the editorship of itir iWtiliill Jlfifiww##— 
a position for wliicli he was luirdly lillcil ctllicr hy Wi 
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habits or tenipcrainciit,—but was still employed in 
writing' for its pages. I had known him only for 
four years, but had grown into much intimacy with 
him and his family. I regard him as one of the most 
tender-hearled human beings I ever knew, who, with 
an exaggerated ronteng)! for the foibles of the world at 
large, would entertain an almost eciually exaggerated 
sympathy with the. joys and troubles of individuals 
around him. lie had been imfortunato in early life 
imforlnnalc in regard to money—'unfortunate with 
an atllicted wife—unfortunate in having his home 
broken up before his childrtm were tit to be his com- 
pani<ins, 'This tlirew him too much upon clubs, and 
taught him to dislike general society, fkit it never 
affected his lieart, cm ehnided his imagination. lie 
could still revel in the pangs and joys of fictitious life, 
and could still feel—as lie did to tlie very last—the 
duty of sliowing to his readers the evil consequences 
of evil conduct. It was perhaps his chief fault as a 
wTiter that lie could never abstain from that dash of 
satire wliich lie felt to lie demanded liy the weaknesses 
wdiicli he saw anmnd him. The satirist who writes 
nothing hut satire should write hut little,-*»or it will 
seem that his satire springs rather from his own 
caustic nature than from the sins of tlic world in 
wliieli he lives, f myself regard ILmond as the 
greatest novel in the Iriiglish language, basing that 
judgment upon tiu* excellence of its language, on the 
clear imiivitliialify of the characters, on the truth of 
its delineations in regard to the time selected, and on 
its great pathos. There arc also in it a few scenes 
so ttild that r\en Scott 1 kih iicA'cr equalleil the telling. 
Let any one who iltiiihls ilii*. read the passage in wliich 
Lady i'astlewooit iiidiices the !hil;e of llaiiiiltoii to 
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think that his nuptials with Beatrice will he lunimired 
if Colonel Esmond will | 2 fivc away the Bride, When 
he went from ns he left hehiiul liviuK m»velist.s with 
great names; hut T think that lluy wlm 1 h\%! inidersttHul 
the matter felt that the greatest master of diction <jf 
this age had gone. 

Rachel Ray underwent a fatt^ which no other novel 
of mine has encountered. Some yoars hr tore this a 
periodical called Gotui II ta'ds had hern t*s|,ih!islted 
under the editor.shii) of my friend lh\ Xofinan Miicleod, 
a well-known Breshyttuaan pastor iti tiLisguw. fa 
he asked me to write a novel fur hi * iii.iga/iiii\ explain¬ 
ing to me that his prineiples did lau Psat h him to 
confine his matter to religions siihirei%, aitil paung 
me the compliaumt of saying tli.it he uould |Ve! himself 
quite safe in my hands. In fiqdy I lidd liitii I thought 
he was wrong in liis ehedet*; that llioiiidi lie uiighf wish 
to give a novel to the readers of (oioil ir'oii/.y, ,1 land 
from me would hanlly he wlial he u.iiiirtl. and that 
I could not untli‘i1ake to wriU' eiilifi* wiili any sprcially 
religious tendency, or in aii} fa Iiimu iliiirreiii froju 
that which was usual to me. A'-. and if any 

one thought me wicked as wicked 4^ I had lieniofore 
been, I must still lie, should I luitc tor c/om/ il\*n!s. 
He persisted in his rinpieHt, and f isime tu lerius ;is to 
a story for tlie periotlical, I wtoie it ant! muiI it in 
him, and shortly aflerwairds recriicd if hack a uiiedd' 
erable port ion Iiaviiig In’cii |iriiiUa| witfi an inliiiialioii 
that it would not do. A Iriier iiifur fiill <if wading 
and repentance no man ever witiir. It was, hr said, 
all his own fault. He sluniUI have fakrti iny mh ice. 
He should have known hrlleix But ilir Hfmi, ..uirli a?* 
it was, Im could not give to liic irailrr''. in the pages 
of Goad IP Wtiiiltl t lot gw r liiiiif Any 
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pecttniary loss to which his decision might subject me 
the owner of the publication would willingly make 
good. There was sonic loss—or rather would have 
])cen—and that money I exacted, feeling that the fault 
had in truth been with the editor. There is the tale 
now to speak for itself. It is not brilliant nor in 
any way very excellent; but it certainly is not very 
wicked, lliere is some dancing in one of the early 
chapters, described, no doubt, with that approval of 
the amusement which I have always entertained; 
and it was this to which my friend demurred. It is 
more true of novels than perliaps of anything else, 
that one man’s food is another man’s poison. 

Miss Mackenzie was written with a desire to prove 
tliat a novel may he produced witliout any love; hut 
even in this attempt it lireaks down before the 
conelushm. In (»nler that I might be strong in my 
purpcjse, I took for my heroine a very unattractive old 
maid, who was overwhelmed with money troubles; but 
even she was in love before the end of the took, and 
luatle a romantic marriage with an old man. There is 
in this story an attack upon charitable bazaars, made 
with a violence which will, 1 think, convince any reader 
that such allempts at raising mmiey were at the time 
very o«Iiou% to me. I trg to say that since that I have 
hatl no occasion to alter my opinion. Miss Mackemic 
was publihluHl in the early sfiring of 1865 . 

At the same lime I was engaged with others in 
establishing a periodical Review, in which some of 
iiH tnisteil iiiiieig and from wdiich we expected great 
things, lltere was. however, in truth so little combina¬ 
tion of idea among us. llial we were not justified 
in our Irma or in our oepeetations. Ami yet we were 
honest in our purpose, and have. 1 think, dune some 
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good by our honesty. The matter <ni whirli wi‘ 
all agreed was freedom of speech, conthiiied wit! 
sonal responsibility. We would he iiril!u‘r eon 
tivc nor liberal, neither relighms m>r free thi- 
neither po])ular nor exclusivedint wmdt! U 
man who had a thing to say, am! knew Imw to 
speak freely. But he should always speak wit 
responsibility of his name attaehed. In the 
beginning I mililaled against tliis impoH^ihlr ue| 
of principles,—and did so nmst irrationally, seein 
1 had agreed to the negation tif priiicipirs, hy d 
ing that nothing slmuld apiHStr driiyiiig or i|iies!i 
the divinity of C'hrist. It was a nmsi iirepos 
claim to make for such a piildicatioii as we |iro 
and it at once drove from us one or Uvo wlr 
proposed to joiii us. But we went 011, and our eoi 
—"limited—-was formetl. We .siilHrrihrd, I tliiiik, 
each. I at least subscribed tluit aiiioiint, ami I' 
agreed to bring out our pulilicaiimi every fort 
after tlic manner of the well-known b’rriieli ftiiiilii 
—we called it The Forlifig/il/y. W e seetirri 
services of G. IL Lewes as onr edifor, Wr *1 
to manage our finances by a Board, wliieli was ic 
once a fortnight, and of wlneli I was llie C *liai 
And wc (leterminetl tliat the paytitriils fur oiir ltl«* 
should be made on a liberal and strielly reatlyi 
system. We carried out our |iriiiri|iles till niir 1 
was all gone, and then wc sold the ropyriglif to *\] 
Chapman k Hall ftir a trifle. Itiii brfon* wr | 
with our property wc ftniiid llwt ai fiirtitigitlly 
was not popular with flit* trade 
the work must reach the public; atnk at-* mir pm 
had not become suiliciently pii|iiikir l»i lirar 
such opposition, wc sueciiititRal, aiiid briiiiglit it %m 
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a month. Still it was The Fl)rtni^^^htly, and still it is 
7'he Fortnii^htly. Of all the serial publications of the 
(lay, it probably is the most serious, the most earnest, 
the least devoted to amusement, the least llippant, the 
least jocose,— and yet it has the face to show itself 
month after month to the world, with so absurd a 
misnomer 1 It is, as all who know the laws of modern 
literature are aware, a very serious thing to change 
the m'une of a periodical. Ily doing so you begin an 
altogether new enterprise. I'herefore should the name 
be well chosen“Whereas this was very ill chosen, a 
fault for which I alone was responsible. 

1lmt theory of eclecticism was altogether impracti- 
caide. It was as tluntgh a gentleman should go into 
tlie House of C'ommons determined to support no party, 
hut to serve his country by individual utterances. Such 
gentlemen have gone into i\w. House of Commons, 
hut tliey liave not served their country much. Of 
course the project hre^ke down. Liberalism, free- 
thinking, and i»pen incfuiry will never object to appear 
in company witli their opposites, because they have 
the conceit to think that they can cpiell those opposites; 
hut the opponites will not appear in conjunction with 
lihcralism. free tliinking, and open inc|uiry. As a 
natural consec|nence, our new publication became an 
organ (jf lilieralisin, free tliinking, and open inquiry. 
Lhc result lias lieen good; and thougli there is much 
ifi tlie now estaldished principles cd llte iH>rinightly 
With wliiidi I ihi tmi myself agree. I may safely say 
that the ptihliralitui Itas assured an individuality, and 
asserled for ifsrlf a potation in otir peritKlical literature, 
which is well timlersliHid ami bigldy respected. 

A% to in>srll and niy own hopes in the matter,'-- 
I was cravinii ai’lci *>oiiii‘ nuTease in literary honestyj, 
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which I think is still desirable, but which is hanlly 
to be attained by the means wliich them recommended 
themselves to me. In one of the early nuin!)ers I 
wrote a paper advocating the signature of the authors 
to periodical writing, admitting that the system should 
not be extended to journalistic articles on ptditical 
subjects. I think that I made the best of my case; but 
further consideration has caused me tt) «loubt whether 
the reasons which induced me to make an exception 
in favour of political writing do imt cxtoiid tlHuuscIves 
also to writing on other subjects. Miicli of the literary 
criticism which we now have is very bad indeed;— 
so bad as to be open to the charge both of dislsonrsty 
and incapacity. Hooks are criticised without In’ing 

read,—are criticised by favemr,-.ant! are lfii?4ed by 

editors to the. criticism (d the imaiiiiprteui. if the 
names of the critics were demaiuled. ediun’s would be 
more careful But I fear the td'iVcl wtnild Ijc that 
we should get hut little eriticihiii, anti iliat tin* |iu!)lic 
would put hut little trust in tlia! little. Ait *»rdiiiary 
reader would not care to Itave Ills btioks reconiiticntlcd 
to him by Jones; but tlie recomiiieitdafttm of Ihe great 
unknown comes to him witlt all itir weight of die 
7'imes, tlie Speciator, or tlie Saiurdiiy, 

Though I admit so much, I am not a rciTcant fnmi 
the doctrine I then preachetl I lliiiik that Ihe muiir of 
the author does tetul in honesty, am! lliaf flic kiiowlcilge 
that it will be inserteil adds iiimii to ihr aulhor’s 
industry and care, it delmrs Iiiisi from illegsliiiiate 
license and dishoiiest assertioiis, A iiiaii *iIioiild iirvrr 
be ashamed to acknowledge iliat wliicli hr Is not 
ashamed to publish. In The /mrliiiglilly rvrryllitiig has 
been signed, and in this way guoti lia*^ I iliiiik, been 
done. Signatures to articles in other prrioilicals have 
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become much more common since The Fortnightly was 
commenced. 

After a, time IVIr. Lewes retired from the editorship, 
feelini^ that the work i)re.ssed too severely on his 
moderate slrtmitth. ()ur loss in him was very great, 
and there was considerable diniculty in finding a suc¬ 
cessor. I must say that the prestail proprietor has 
been fortunatt* in the choice !u‘ did make, Mr. John 
IMorlcy has dom* the work witli admirable patience, 
zeal, and capac'ity. ()f course he has got around him 
a set of conlribiUors wliose modes of thought arc what 
vve may cal! much advanced; he being “much 
advaiUHHr’ himself, would not work with other aids, 
d'he perioclical has a peculiar time of its own; but it 
holds its envn with ability, aiul though there are many 
wlio pciiiaps hate it, lliere are none who despise it. 
When tile etmipany sohl it, having spent aljcnit £9000 
on it, it was worth little or nothing. Now 1 believe it 
to he a gtiot! property. 

i\Iy own last personal eoiieern with it was on a 
matter td hix Imiitiug.* 'I'liere came out in it an 
article from ilie pen of .Mr. I’‘reeman the historian, 
coiuieiimiug the amiisemein, which i love, on the 
groimds id’ cruelly and geneial hrntality. Was it 
possible, askfd Mr. !’*reeiiian, quoting from i'icero, that 
any edueaUsI man slimild thu! delight in so coarse 
a purstiil? Alwa}s bearing in iiiiiid my own coimection 
with '/7ii* iuniHtgkiiy, I reipiialcd this almost iis a rising 
td a child against the faihm*. I fell at any rate hound 
to answer Mr. hh’rniiaii in the saiiie columns, and 1 
fiblaiiietl Mr. *\lorlry‘s |irriiii'.sioii to do .so. 1 wrote 
my <lelViH‘e t»i lo\ liiinliiig, and there it is. In regard 

M li.or wiiliiii .iiiiilf*. l..i It Miici% especially 

tWt* on i’acio, to whirii I di^«»lcd i^usil i,ilnHir, 
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to the charge of cruelty, I^Ir. Freeman seems to 
assert that nothing unpleasant should he done to any 
of God’s creatures except for a useful purpose. I’hc 
protection of a lady’s shoulders fnjin the cold is a 
useful purpose; and therehjre a dozen fur-hearing 
animals may be snared in the snow and left to starve 
to death in the wires, in order that tiie lady may liave 
the tippet,—though a tippet of wcjol would serve the 
purpose as well as a tippet of fur. But the ctmgre- 
gation and healthful amusement of one or two hundred 
persons, on whose behalf a single fox may or may 
not be killed, is not a useful purpose. 1 think tlmt Mr. 
Freeman has failed to perceive that amusement is 
as needful and almost as necessary as fiKn! and raiment. 
The absurdity of the further charge as to the general 
brutality of the pursuit, and its ctmse<iuent unfitness 
for an educated man, is to he attrilnitccl Idr. hVee- 
man’s ignorance of what is really dtme and said in the 
hunting-field,—perhaps to his iniHUiiderstuiuling of 
Cicero’s words. There was a rejoinder in my answer, 
and I asked for space for further remarks, I emild 
have it, the editor said, if I mueh wished it; Init he 
preferred that the subject sliould he ciosecl. Of tajtirse 
I was silent His sympathies were all witli Mr. hVee- 
man,—and against the foxes, who. Imt for foxdumting, 
would cease to exist in FnglancL Ami I fell that The 
Fortnightly was hardly the place for the defence of 
the sport Afterwards Mr. fu’eeiiiaii kiiitlly suggested 
to me that he would he glatl to puhlish my article in 
a little book to be pul out by him concleninaiory of fox¬ 
hunting generally, lie was to have the last word and 
the first word, and that power of picking to pieces 
which he is known to iiic in so iiiasterly a imuiiier, 
without any reply from mef llibi I wiis iihliged to 
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decline. If he would rivc me the last word, as he 
would have the first, then, I told him, I should be 
proud to join him in the hook. This offer did not 
however meet his views. 

It had been decided hy the Board of Management, 
somewhat in opposition to my own ideas on the subject, 
that the Iu>rt}n\iihtly Review should always contain a 
novel. It was of course natural tliat 1 should write the 
first novel, aiul I wrote The Ih^linn lisiate. It is similar 
in its altrihutes to Raeltei Ray and to Miss Mackenzie, 
It is readahle. and contains scenes which are true to 
life; hut it has no peculiar merits, and will add nothing 
to my reputation as a imvelist. I have not looked at 
it since it was puhlislual; and now turning back to it 
in my memory, I seem to remember almost less of it 
than of any book tliat I have written. 
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"ttie claverincs/' the raei. maij. <;A^/F;rTE/^ 

^''NINA BALATKA,’' and **EIME\ TRFSSFj/* 

The CUwcrin^s. which came out in iHlih and 18(17. was 
the last novel which I wrote for the ( oiii/ii//; and it 
was for this that I received tlic hi|.»!iest ratr of pay 
that was ever accorded tfi me. It was the same ienr^th 
as Pramley rarsona^t\ and the prii*e was I'cHiK). 
Whether much or little, it was tdTrred liv tite propriiior 
of the magazine, and was paid in a siiiule elie»|iie. 

In The Ciaverini^s I diil nt»t follow l!ie liahil winch 
had now heeome very ctnuimm me. of iiitrodueing 
personages whose names are alnsidy kiitnvti to the 
readers of novels, am! whose eliaraelerH weia* familiar 
to myself. If I renuiuher rightly, lai mie appears liere 
who had app(‘ared Indore or who lias allowed to 

appear since. I consider llti* story a** a whole to he 
good, though I am not aware that the puhlie has ever 
corrohoraled that verdiet. The chief eliaracier is that 
of a young woman wlui has iiiarriisl inantfrsilv for 
money and rank,—so manifestly that she does not 
herself pretend, even wliile she is iiiakiiig the marriage, 
that she has any oilier reason. Tfie mail is old, tiis- 
reputable, ami a wornoiii tlehaiielier, llieii eoittes 
the punishment natural to the ollViiee, Wlirii she k 
free, the man whom ^dH* had Itived, and wlio Inal loved 
her, is engaged to another woman. He varilhifrs and 
is weak,-—in which weakness is llic faiill of the hook, 
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as lie plays the part of hero. lUit she is strong— 
strong in her purpose, strong in her desires, and strong 
in her consciousness that the punishment which comes 
itpon her has been deserved. 

But the chief merit of The Claverings is in the 
genuine fun of some of the scenes. Humour has not 
been my forte, hut I am inclined to think that the 
characters i aptain Boodle, Archie Cdavering, and 
Sophie (iordeloig) are humorous, (‘omit Bateroff, the 
brother Sophie, is also good, and disposes of the 
young Ihu'o’s interhu-enee in a somewhat masterly 
manner. In The i'iaverin^s, too, there is a wife whose 
husband is a brute to her, who loses an only child-— 
his heir * am! who is rebuked by her lord because the 
hoy dies. Her sorrow is, I tliink, pathetic. From 
lieginning to end the story is well told. But I doubt 
now whether any one reads llie Ciaverings. When I 
remember Itow many novels I have written, 1 have 
no right tt> expect that above a few of them shall 
endure even to the scctmd year beyond publication, 
lids sttiry closed my iamnectitm with the Cornhill 
Mai^nslne; -hut not witli its owner, Mr. (icorge Smith, 
who suhscspiently luanight out a further novel of mine 
in a separate form, am! who about this time established 
the ihiH MuH Gitsette., io winch paper I was for some 
years a ctmiribitti>r. 

It was in iH(^5 tliat the Ihiii Mali Caseiic was com- 
inencecl, t!te name having been taken from a fictitious 
periodical, winch wsis llie olTspring of Thackeray's 
liraiiL It was set on bmt hy the unassisted energy and 
resources of iteorge Siiiilh, who laid succeeded hy 
ineaiiH of his imiga/iiie and his piihlishing connection 
in gelling artnind liiiii a siriety of literary men who 
suflicetl, as literary abiliij went^ to iloat the paper 
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at once under favmirable auNpices. t\vn ^4n 

staffs probably were “Jacob Oniniiiiii/' winau I i 
as the most forcible newspaper writer of luy day 
FitZ“james Stephen, the intast conscientiouN ai 
dustrioiis. To them the i\iii MnU (Airi7/«* owee 
much of its early success,—and to the iiiiliriiig % 
and general ability of its, proprietor. Among its 
contributors wTre (ietn’ge Lewes, Ilaniiay, w 
think, came up from luliuluirgh bu* eiiiployme 
its columus,—Lord Ihmgbtim, laual Sfran 

Charles Merivale, ClreenvvtMHl the preMail < 
(ireg; myself, and very many «a!iers; -so many i 
that I have met at a Fall Mall <liniier a erin\tl tif ] 
who would have filled tlie Hoiim* of C oiiiinoiH 
respectably than I have seen it tilleil evni on iiiip- 
occasions. There are many w!m iitnv remeiiilicr 
no doubt when this is pulilishei! thrre will be left 
to remember—the great stroke nt IniHinrs.** uliiel 
done by the revelations of a visitor to tnie « 
casual wards in Lontltm. A perMiii hail to lie se 
who would undergo tlie misery of a itigitl amor 
usual occupants of a casual warti in a London 
house, and wh(^ shoiikl at the saiiir lime lie al 
record what he felt and saw. 1‘he elioiee fell 
Mr. (ireenwootrs brother, wlio eeriiiinly 
courage and the powers of eiiiluniiire, I1ie de 
tion, which was very well given, was. I lliiiik, i 
written hy the brother of the Vimul liiiinielf, I 
a great effect, whicli wm inerea^rd by seereev 
the person who encountered all the liormrs oj 
night I was more than tiitce asstirnl that 
Houghton was the man. I heart! it abi 

I myself had !)een the hero. At h%i ilie link 
one a)uld no longer endure ilial Iib honours i 
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|)C IiitltU'!!. utul lAA'i'iilrd (lu* triilh,- -ill opposition, I 
fcui% to promises to llu‘ contrary, and instigated by 
a conviction that if known he could turn his honours 
to accoimt. Iti the meantime, however, that record 
of a night passed in a w(n*khouse had done more to 
establish the sale of the journal than all the legal lore 
of Stephen, or the pt>U*nucal power of Higgins, or the 
critical acumen t)f Lewes. 

My work was various. 1 wrote much on the subject 
of the American War, on which luy feelings were at 
the time very keen, sulKserihing, if 1 remember right, 
my name to all that I wrote. ! contributed also some 
sets of sketehes, of whieli those concerniug hunting 
found favtmr witli the puldie. 'They were republished 
afterwards, ami hatl a eonsiderahle sale, and may, I 
think, still In* recommendetl to tlunse who are fond 
of himting, as being aetnirate in their description of 
the dil’fVrent elasses of people whe^ arc to he met in 
tlie Itimting field. d‘here was also a set of clerical 
sketches, vvlneln was c<msidered to he of sufficient 
importance U> liriiig ilnwn upon my head the critical 
wrath of a great dealt of that period. The most ill- 
natured review that was ever written ujion any work 
mine appeared in the (‘foi/cm/^amry Reviei^ with 
reference these Clerical Skelclies. d1ie critic told 
me that I ilid not iiiidersfaiid iireek. That charge 
lias tieen made md i}iifias|iieiitly by tlmse who have 
felt themselves slftmg in that pritle-prodneing language. 
It is imu'li to read l»reek with ease, luit it is not dis¬ 
graceful to be unable to do so. Iki pretend to read 
it without being able, that is tlisgraceful. The critic, 
liowever, had hent driven to wraili hy my saying that 
Deans td Itie Cliiifili of Liiglaiid loved to revisit the 
gliiiipsci of l!ic iiiciropohi,;:iii iiiooin 
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T a?so (lid sonu' critical \v(irk for the /’<;// . 1 / 
as I did also for The Foiinijihlly. It was not to niy 
but was done in conforniily with strict consciei 
scruples. I read what I took in hand, and said 
I believed to be true.—always K'viiiK' to the n 
time alt0j2:ethcr inconimeiisurate with the peeu 
result to myself. In doiitf; this for the /’it// M 
fell into great .sorrow. A gentlenian, whose wift 
dear to me as if she were my own si?%iei% was iti 
trouble as to his conduet in the irntdie srrviee. 
had been blamed, as he tlumght tiiiiuNlly, and viiidi 
himself in a pamphlet. 11ns he liaiidtnl !t> me oik 
asking: me to read it, and express my «»piiiiim 
it if I found that I had an o|iiiiiofi. I lltongh 
request injudicious, and I did not read the paiii 
He met me apin, and, handing me a smiml pain 
pressed me very hanl, I promised him tlml I i 
read it, and that if I found myself able I wonhl e?< 
myselfhut tliat 1 must say tmt wliat I wish 
think, hut what I tlid tliink. this eoMf' 
assented. I then went very mtirli oiit «*f iiiy w 
study the subject,—wliidi wan one rei|titrtiig 
I found, or thought that I found, llial the etniih 
the gentleman in his ofliee had tieeii iiidi*4ereet 
that charges made against liiitiself afleeltitg his In 
were baseless. This I saitl, eiiipliaHiHiiig nnieli 
strongly than was necesHitry the opiiiion wdiidi 
formed of his imliseretioig—aiH will mi nfieit I* 
case when a man lias a pen in liis liaiid, If hi 1 
dub or sliHlgediatunier,—In wliidi* eiilie* 

defence or attack, a man e#iii hardly iiira*air< 
strength of the blows he gives. Clf eoiirsr tlirrc 
offence,—and a lireakiiig tiff tif iiitereniirsr hri 
loving friends,—and a setia* of wroiig received, i 
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must nwn, ton, of wmni*' dniie. It certainly was not 
open tn nu‘ tn whitewash with honesty him whom I 
(lid not fnid to ht‘ white; hiit there was no duty inciim- 
heiit nn me tti (h*clare what was his colour in my 
eyes, no duty even t<) ascertain. But I had been 
rnlllcd hy the persistency of the ^gentleman’s request, 

.which shotild not have been made,—and T punished 
him for his wmnit doini;' by dninj^ a wroni^ myself. 

I must add, that before lie died his wife succeeded 
in bringing n.s together. 

fu tlie early days of the paper, the proprietor, who 
at that time acted also as cliit'f editor, asked me to 
undertake a duty, of whieh the agony would indeed 
at no one inonitmt have been so sharp as that endured 
in tlie iTvnia! wanl, Imt might liave been prolonged 
until humau nature sank under it. He suggested to 
me that I sluitdd during an entire season attend the 
May mcetinip. in I'Hftcr Hall, and give a graphic and, 
if posst!»le, aiiiit-diig dcscripfioii of the proceedings. 

1 did atfeml one, winch lasted three hours,—and wrote 
a paper wdiicli I iliiiik \\;is called A Zulu in Search of 
a Reliyjon, But when the iiu*etiug was over I went 
to tliat ‘.ptiiiid proprietor, am! begged him to impose 
upon me sttnie fa%k more ct{ii;d to my strength. Not 
even on hchall of the MaH ita::eite, which was 

very dear to nte, emild i go through a .second May 
meeliiig, ninc!i less endure a staison of such mar¬ 
tyrdom, 

I have to ai kiiowlcilgc iliai I found myself unfit for 
work oil a mwv .p.ipcr. I bad laa taken to it early 
rnoiigli ill lite to Icarii its ways unit bear its trammels. 
I was fiilgru wlicii any work was altered in accordance 
with file iiidgiiititl Ilf tin- etlitor, who, of course, was 
respoiisiblr tor what apprarrd. 1 wanted to select iny 
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own hubjcjotSr-'-nol tti Iwii’ lii< tu fi 

to write when I pleased,—Atiitl iml wluii if Miiirtl 
As a pennanent ineiiilier of flie ‘4.ill I wa* m! 
and after two or three years i tlrti'pped mii lO tin 
From the eommenceiiieiit of ii!> Mieia-H-. a. a 
which I date from the heitiiiiuiii,: ot llie ( 
Maga:^uu\ I had always fell an iiijii.Uer io 
affairs which had never atlliti«*d me m vwti 
itself to me while I was itiiMie* It mh* 

me that a name onee earned wi!li if t*M 

favour, I indeed had fUAvr rr.H h**l 4 iti 

praise was awarded as a niatirr t»l mtn .r. Ini 
were others who sat tni liiyhrr %*mi , to wfti 
critics brought unmeasured iiHriiM* and mliililin 
when they wrotta as they sojiitiiiiir^ did wiiir 
which from a liegiimer woiilil not liavr lirrn 1 
wortliy of the sliglilesf iiolii/r. I Impe ii«» m 
think that in saying lliis 1 mii aeiiiatril hy I 
of others. Though I never ivm lird iluii iirtgl 
1 had so far progresstal tliaf lliai wiiitit I t%ri 
received with hHi iiiueli favour, llir inimutee 
struck me did imt eoiisisi in lli.il wliiih was w 
from me, hut in tliiit ivliieli was gt\rit in iiii% 
that aspirants coming up ludow iiir iiiiglii tio 
good as mine, ainl prokilily iiiiti'li lirtlrr wmk, ; 
fail to have it appreciairtl. In tmlrr to lr.%t tlii- 
termined to he .Hiieh an aspirant ainl li 

a course of novels aiioiiyiiwiiiHly. in «ii4rr iliai I 
see whether I emild ulitaiii a mavuhI idri 
whether as I laid iiiatir rntr mark hy nu li 1 
ability as I possessed, I iiiiglii ^iirewl m ilntiig « 
In 1B65 I hegiin a short title riillnl Adiiii Ihihiikti 
in 1866 was pnlilisiml iitioiiyiiifiir%ly in li/iiii 
Mc^gadmB In 1867 tlib wai folbwcil ty mm 
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the same length, called Linda Tressel. I will speak of 
them together, as they are of the same nature and of 
nearly equal merit. Mr. Blackwood, who himself read 
the MS. of Nina Balatka, expressed an opinion that 
it would not from its style be discovered to have 
been written by me;—^but it was discovered by Mr. 
Hutton of the Spectator, who found the repeated 
use of some special phrase which had rested upon 
his ear too frequently when reading for the purpose 
of criticism other works of mine. He declared in 
his paper that Nina' Balatka was by me, showing 
I think more sagacity than good nature. I ought 
not, however, to complain of him, as of all the 
critics of my work he has been the most observant, 
and generally the most eulogistic. Nina Balatka never 
rose sufficiently high in reputation to make its detection 
a matter of any importance. Once or twice I heard 
the story mentioned by readers who did not know me 
to be the author, and always with praise; but it had 
no real success. The same may be said of Linda 
Tressel. Blackwood, who of course knew the author, 
was willing to publish them, trusting that works by 
an experienced writer would make their way, even 
without the writer’s name, and he was willing to pay 
me for them, perhaps half what they would have 
fetched with my name. But he did not find the 
speculation answer, and declined a third attempt, 
though a third such tale was written for him. 

Nevertheless I am sure that the two stories are 
good. Perhaps the first is somewhat the better, as 
being the less lachrymose. They were both written 
very quickly, but with a considerable amount of labour; 
and both were written immediately after visits to the 
towns in which the scenes are laid,—Prague, mainly. 
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and Niircnil>crf^. Of coufM* I liatl i'lidravfitim! to 
change not only niy manner td hin my 

manner of vStory-tolIing also: ami in tliis. 

Hutton, I think that 1 was siirenssi'ul. !‘‘iii4lis!i 
in them there was none. There was iiit»rr of rniiianre 
proper than had been usual with me. \!!d | liiatfo juj 
attempt at local colouring, at d< s'ri|fiiMn., ,,f 
and places, wliich has ik»I heeu u-nal uiili mr. |jj 
all this I am confident that 1 wa^-. in n •.uuh’ss- 

ful. In the loves, and fear‘% and li.iUts! , hutfi (,f 
Nina and of la’nda, there is iitiu h liut i, pailuiic, 
Prague is Prague, and Xiireiahni; Xinrmhm^, I 
know that the stories arc* gumk Ian \hi-\ tni . rd ifu* 
object with which they had hrm I i| euiirM* 

there is not in this any eviiiciiee ilmi I nio 

succeeded a secemd time us I MSititli,! I141I f 

gone on with tin* saiiu* p, i tui.iii* r. .\||4 

Blackwood, had I still fiirllirr irdmit! nn lunr^ winM 
probably have contiiuied ilie r\|irinmii! \mii|irr irii 
years of unpaid lalMmi nnrhi Ii.ive hiiili 

up a second reputation. Ihif tlii'. at .on uir ,|i,l 
clear to me, that willi all llm imit.t ^.| 
which practice in my art hum lime nuiii m*% | 1 Hiild 
not induce Knglish readers to rr.nl ttliji i p.iir to 
unless I gave it with iiiy ii.iiiic, 

I do not wish to have if stipim.rd ifii. ih^i | 

(|uarrel with piitdic jittigiiiriii tn mI* litras'iitifCj 

It is a matter cT course 1I14I in 4II ilnnip. ihr |iiil,he 
should trust to estalilislini |i 1 .1, imiiiral 

that a novel reader ivaiiiiiig len.-P Jmiild %riif| ui 
a library for tltose liy imirnr I’Jiuf .»i \\ 1 

as that a lady \v!ti*n sfie .1 pir |j»i 4 m. '.||fiu|t| 

go to Fortmim & *\lasiiii Imtiiiiiiii a . mh c.in 
only make tlieiiiselves Idulfitiiii Ip dun *i| 
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time and good pies combined. If Titian were to send 
us a portrait from the other world, as certain dead 
poets send their poetry by means of a medium, it 
would be some time before the art critic of the Tmies 
would discover its value. We may sneer at the want 
of judgment thus displayed, but such slowness of 
judg-ment is human and has always existed. I say all 
this here because my thoughts on the matter have 
forced upon me the conviction that very much consid¬ 
eration is due to the bitter feelings of disappointed 
authors. 

We who have succeeded are so apt to tell new 
aspirants not to aspire, because the thing to be done 
may probably be beyond their reach. “My dear young 
lady, had you not better stay at home and darn your 
stockings?” “As, sir, you have asked for my candid 
opinion, I can only counsel you to try some other work 
of life which may be better suited to your abilities.” 
What old-established successful author has not said 
such words as these to humble aspirants for critical 
advice, till they have become almost formulas? No 
doubt there is cruelty in such answers; but the man 
who makes them has considered the matter within 
himself, and has resolved that such cruelty is the best 
mercy. No doubt the chances against literary aspirants 
are very great. It is so easy to aspire,—and to begin! 
A man cannot make a watch or a shoe without a 
variety of tools and many materials. He must also 
have learned much. But any young lady can write 
a book who has a sufficiency of pens and paper. It can 
be done anywhere; in any clothes—which is a great 
thing; at any hours—to which happy accident in 
literature I owe my success. And the success, when 
achieved, is so pleasant! The aspirants, of course, 
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are very many; and the cxperieiteed eminrillfn*. when 
asked for his candid judgment as this ur that ei’fort, 
knov¥s that among every hnndrrtl rffurts ilirre will 
l)e ninety-nine failures. Hien the aiiHUt-r is so ready: 
*‘JVly dear young lady» do riaru your Nloekiuiy.: it will 
he for the best.” Or perhafix Jess teiitlrrli, to the 
male aspirant: ‘‘ Yon must earn some iiioiie\, yoti say. 
Don’t you think that a stool in a enmifing Iioiuh* might 
be better?” Yhe adviei‘ will probahiv be good atlviee. 
—probably, no doubt, as may be* prtned by tlu* terrible 
majority of failures. lUU lUio is to be sure* that he 
is not expelling an angel from llie Inanni to wfiiefi. 
if less roughly treated, he woiilil Meir, lliaf lie i% not 
dooming some IVIiltou to fie mule and iiiglorimis, wh<\ 
Imt for such cruel illdhalKmient, would breoine vocal 
to all ages ? 

The answer to all tfiis seems tu lie rradv enough. 
The judgment, whether eniel or Iriuter. slioiild iitil he 
ill-judgment, lie who etiiiMiils to sii *is judge should 
have capacity for jndgiiig. Iliil in this inalirr tin 
accuracy of judgment is possiblm ft iimv lie {hai the 
matter subjected to the eritie is mi bacl or mi i»iitid as 
to make an assured answer fios-iilile. " Vmi, at any 
rate, cannot make this your or ** You, at 

any rate, can sneceed. if you will Util an 

to whicit sucli certainty can be ;ifr raff. 

The critic who wrote llir aiiirlr tm ihr rarlv wrws 
of Lord Ilyron, whirli |irt«liicf*d tlir Ftiybili Hiirth 
und Scotch Rc^nctvci's^ was iu^iilini in fii*, riUiiiHin 
by the merits of the Homs o/ iilicncts, I lie linrs 
had neverthelesH tieen muillcii bv that I *irt| who 

became our liyroii. In a hiilr vjiirr i.illnl The 
Bilimi, wltieln I tliiiik, luilifiijy kiuov^ nir liir itilltiwiiig 
wellH*xprcssctl lines; • 
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L Pa.yric Kniglit s Taste was issued to the town, 

V Greek verses in the text set down 
torn to pieces, mangled into hash, 

led to the flames as execrable trash,_ 

ort, were butchered rather than dissected, 

several false quantities detected,_ 

when the smoke had vanished from the cinders, 

5 just discovered that —the lines weve PiiidaTst 

n be no assurance against cases such as these; 
ve are so free with our advice, always bidding 
g aspirant to desist. 

is perhaps no career or life so charming as 
a successful man of letters. Those little 
it pf advantages which I just now named are 
elves attractive. If you like the town, live 
wn, and do your work there; if you like the 
choose the country. It may be done on the 
mountain or in the bottom of a pit. It is 
le with the rolling of the sea and the motion 
way. The clergyman, the lawyer, the doctor, 
ber of Parliament, the clerk in a public office, 
sman, and even his assistant in the shop, must 
accordance with certain fixed laws; but the 
need sacrifice to no grace, hardly even to 
r. He is subject to no bonds such as those 
.nd other men. Who else is free from all 
LS to hours? The judge must sit at ten, and 
rney-general, who is making his £20,000 a 
St be there with his bag. The Prime Minister 
In his place on that weary front bench shortly 
ayers, and must sit there, either asleep or 

ven though-or-should be addressing 

e. During all that Sunday which he maintains 
e a day of rest, the active clergyman toils 
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like a i^alley-slavc. T\w artor. wlwn eif^ht a 
comes, is IkhiikI to his funilighi'-. I!»' C ivil S< 
clerk must sit there from ten till four, imle? 
office he fashionable, when twelve to six is ji 
heavy on him. l‘he antlior may do liis work a 
in the mornini^ whim lie is CreHli from liis Inai, 
three in tlie mornin |4 before lie i^oe*. there. At 
author wants no eapittib and riieoimirrs no 
When once he is afloat, llm |mbli%iirr tiiids all tl 
and indeed, unless he he rasli, finds it wlniher 
afloat or not, lint it is in the euiisidnaiioii wlti 
enjoys that the sueeessfiil aiitlior tiiuls his t 
reward. He is, if not of equal rank, yet of 
standing witli the Itighest; ami if lie hr o|)eii ! 
amenities of society, may rlioosf his mvii riride^ 
without money can enter tlnors wliirli are idoset! a 
almost all Imt him and tlie maadiliy, I have 
heard it said that in thin coniiiry tlir man of 
is not recognised, I helievr the iiiraiiiiig of t 
be that men of letters are mil ofint iiiviieil 
knights anti baronets. I «Io not tliiiik that they 
it;-—and if they hatl it lliey waiiihl, an a tiody 
much more than they woiihl gain. I tio iio| 
desire to have letters |ntt after iny iiaiiir, or to hr 
Sir Anthony, but if my frieiitK l‘otii lltigltr 
Charles Reade heeainc Sir Hioiitas ami Sir t1 
I do not know how I might frrl» or how iii) 
might feel, if we were left iinlirilrrkril, As 
the man of letters who would hr Hrirciril for 
honour, if such bestowal of lioinmrs were riisti 
receives from the general re>|iec| of ilio;sc arotii] 
a much more pleiisaiil recogiiitinii of hi-?* wnrtli, 
If this he Ho,-4f it lie true lliiil llie rarrrr 
successful literary man be iIiii.h |ileii%.iiih it 
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wonderful that many should attempt to win the prize. 
But how is a man to know whether or not he has 
within him the (jualities necessary for such a career? 
lie makes an attempt, ami fails; repeats his attempt, 
and fails a^^min ! So many have succeeded at last who 
hav(‘ failec! more than ouee or twice! Who will tell 
him the truth as to himself? Who has power to fmd 
out that truth? 1‘he hard man sends him off without a 
scruple tr) that olhee stool; the soft man assures him 
that there is much merit in his hlS. 

Oh, my yomiK’ aspirantr'Of ever such a one should 
read these pa|*es,--0»e sure that no one can tell yon! 
To ilo so it Wiudd !r‘ necessary nc^t only to know what 
there is now within yott, hut also to foresee what time 
will produce there, ‘riiis, lH>wever, I think may be 
said to yem, witlnnit any doubt as to the wisdom of the 
counst*! ^iven, that if it lie necessary for you to live 
by your work, do not heijin by trusting to literature. 
Take tlie stotil in the olllce as retminmended to you l>y 
the hard man; and tlien, in such leisure hours as may 
hekmg' to ytiii, let tlie praise which has come from 
tlie lips of that wdl man induce you t(i persevere in 
your literary attempts, Slmuld you fail, then your 
failure will not lie fatal,- and what better could you 
have ifunc with the leistirr Imurs had you not so failed? 
Sucli diuitde toil, you will say, is .Hcvere. Yes, but 
if you want tliis tiling, ymi iiiiihI submit tfi severe toil. 

Stmielime before litis I had lieeome one of the 
Ckiiimiiltee appoiiitrd for the disirihuihin of the moneys 
of the Royal Literary ITiiid, and in that capacity I 
lieard and saw* miiiii of the MittVringH tif authors. I 
may in a fitiure i‘lia|iier *-*peak furilier tif this Institu- 
tion, %vliirlt I ir|.pird wiili great alltviion, and in 
referciicc to wliiih I slioiild tic glad to record certain 
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convictions of my own; but I alluik* to it now. because 
the experience 1 have acquimi in brini,^ aclivc in its 
cause forbids me to advise any yoiini^ man c»r uuinau 
to enter boldly on a literary career in searcdi id* bread. 
1 know how utterly 1 should have failed mvself luul 
my bread not been earned elMnvlu’ri* \\!ii!e I was 
making my efforts. During ten year.s id work, which 
1 commenced with some aid from the iact that othtTs 
of my family were in the same profi'MHimu 1 did not 
earn enough to buy me the pens, ink. and paper wliich 
1 was using; and then wlien. with all niy experience 
in my art, I began again as from a new springing 
point, I should have failed again niilesH again I could 
have given years to the task. Of cmirsc iliere have 
been many who have done fwlicr tliaii D many whose 
powers have been infniiudy gfiMirr. Hui itum, too, 
1 have seen the failure of many \Uifi were greater. 

llie career, when sueetH?i Ii4*i bmi aeliteved, is 
certainly very pleasant: Init llie agoiiie*. wliieli are 
endured in the search for that are cifieii terrible. 

And the author’s poverty is, I lliitik, lianlrr to tie borne 
than any other poverty. 1lie mail, wlirilirr rightly 
or wrongly, feels tlial the world ti'Oiig hiin with 
extreme injusttee. Tfie niore atisuliurly lie faiD, the 
higher, it is prolialile, hr will rrekuti Im* own merits; 
and the keener will be tlir srma* of iiijiiry in that he 
whose work is of so high a miltirr raiiiiol gid breiid, 
while they W’hose tasks are arr hip|irt| m Itixiiry. 
“1, with my welMtlled iitiml, wiili my rlrar iiiltdleet, 
widi ail my gifts, eaiiiiol eiirii a ptw»f crow 11 a day, 
while timt fool, who siiii|if*rii in a iiiilr rotiiii lirliiiid a 
shop, makes his tlioiiMamb* r%'rry )rar.** Tltr very 
charity, to whicti fie ofini tlitvrii. i'4 liiticrer 
to him than to others, \\ iiilr lie lakr^ n lie lilmoit 
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mnis the liatul that i;ivcs it to liiiiL Juid every fi])rc 
■ his heart witiiiii him is bleeding- willi a sense of 
jury. 

d'he career, when siiecessfid, is pleasant enough 
•rtainly; hut when uusueccssful, it is of all careers 
1 C most agonising. 
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ON NOVELS A NO THE AMI’ t»F Will I* I Xi; Till 

It is nearly twenty year^ siiha* I |)rti|«»-.rt| Oi 
to write a history of luiglisli iHitiHi. 

never do it now, Iml the Mihjeei i.** ho gooii ;t o 
I recommend it heartily to smiir man *»f lelfiT 
shall at the same time hr ami 

handed. I acknowledge tliat I Iiri4r ilnwn iit tl 
because 1 could tmt endure ihr Ltlwtiii* in »it|d 
the other labours of my life, lleoigli llie hind 
be charming, the work wan very iiim li flic revr 
came to have a terrible in tm\ as tl 

proposition tliat I should sit oiii all llte *\la\ it 
of a season. Aecording to tiiy plan of Hiirfi a 
it would he necessary lo reatl aii iiifiiiitv of iiov 
not only tci read them, hut hu in nanl llints an I 
out the excellences of iIsom* wliii Ii ate iiio-a 
and to explain the tlrfecK of thi»%r wliieh, 
defective, had stil! reaclied Hiillicinil lepitla 
make them worthy of noitcr, I did rrad iii.m 
this fashion,-mmil here mid ilirrr I liavr llte n 
which I wrote. In regard to many, tliry wne 
on some blank page williiii ilir lumk, I lia 
however, even a lint of tlie ?ai rrsiiciHril 

that the Armdm was the first, aii»l I 

My plan, as I ietilett il al IumI, had hrrii lo Itr^ 
Robinson Crmoe^ wtikdi h ilie cTiriicul rr.illy 

m 
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novel which we have in our language, and to continue 
the review so as to include the works of all English 
novelists of reputation, exce])t those who might still 
])c living when iny task should be completed. But 
when I )ickens and IhiKver died, my spirit flagged, and 
that wliich 1 hatl already found to be very difficult had 
become almost iiniH»ssihle to me at my then period of 
life. 

1 hegati my ow'n studies on the subject with works 
much t^arlier than Rtihiiison. Crusoe, and made my way 
through a variety of novels which were necessary for 
my purp<tse. hut which iu the reading gave me no 
pleasure vvlialever. I never worked harder than at the 
Aretniiti, or read more detestable trash than the stories 
written by i\lr%. Aphra Helm; hut these two were 
necen%ary to my purp«>se, whieh was not only to give 
an estimate of the novels as i found them, but to 
tlescrtlM* how it had eome to pass that the English 
novels icf tlie present day liave become what they are, 
to pthiit out the rt'iecls which they have produced, and 
to iui|uire wltellter their great popularity has on the 
whole iloiie good tu* evil It) the people who read them. 

I still think that Um Innik is one well worthy to be 
written. 

I iiiltnitled ft) write tliai hook to vindicate niy own 
profes^dtin as a iioveliNl. and also to vindicate that 
public taste in literature which has created and 
iiotirisliril the |iiofes,sion whieli I follow. And I was 
stirretl lip to make siidi an attempt by a conviction 
that llivrc siill r^ir4a among uh luiglishmen a prejudice 
in res|ircl to iitwrls which might, perhaps, be lessened 
by a work, lliis prejuilice is not against the 

readinic «d novrI:-». an is proved liy their general accep¬ 
tance aiiioiig m. Bill it exists sitrongly in reference to 
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the appn'ciation iti which (hey ai’c prnfrsstt! Pi hehl; 
and it rubs them of much of (hat Iiii^h charact(‘r vvliich 
they may claim to have eariual hy (heir g’race, their 
lioiiesty, and i^ood teaching. 

Mo man can work long at any trade witimut ludng 
brought to consider much, whellier flial whieh he i.s 
daily doing tends to evil or tt» i 4 n«>d. I have written 
many novels, and have known nianv writers of noveds 
and T can assert that sneli thoughlH liaie |ii*rn strong 
with them and wdth my.stdf. But in atkimulodging that 
these writers have receivi‘d from thv |iii!die a full 
measure of credit for such geiiiir^, iiigeiniify, or per' 
severance as each may have displ.iu'd. I te«d iliai there 
is still wanting to them a jiisf apfireiiafiou of tfio excel¬ 
lence of their calling, and a geiirr.il iifitlrr*4:iitding of 
the high nature the wtirk wliicli the\ |if*rtoriii. 

By the common cmiseiif of all inaiikiiid wlio have 
read, poetry takes the hig!ie-.| place in lili'raltmc 'Huit 
nobility of expression, anc! all hni tiiviiir gtacr of words, 
which she is honnd tcj at lain fir fore %hv imh make her 
footing good, is not cfiiiipatihlr with proMc liiileed 
it is that which turns prose into porftv U lirn that 
has been in truth adiieviHl. ilir rr.i»lri kimw'-. fluif the 
writer has soared alKwe the rartfi, ainl «ciii irach Ills 
lessons somewhat as a god niighf irm li ilr who sits 
down to write his tale in prtm* iiiakr% im ^urli attnnpi, 
nor does he dream that the port'-. Iiainitir in wiiliin fiin 
reach;*~d>ul his leaching h of the ^anir mitmr, ami hk 
lessons all tend to the same nnl fly riitirr. mu- 
tinicnts may l)e hrstered; fal-ii* iinfioii*, nf liiiiiianiiy 
maybe engendered: false hoimiir, falM> love, false wor¬ 
ship may be created: by nilier. vice im,trail of virltie 
may be taught, lint hy cacti, tiiay iriic liiiiitiur, 

true love, true womhiip and iriir liiiiiiaiiily Im iiiciil- 
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cat«'«l ; an<l that will In* the ,i;ri‘atrst tcarlicr whu will 
spri'ad Mil'll truth the uiilcst. Ihil at prcsciil, much as 
novels, as iimels, an* hmi.i'ht ami ns'ul, there exists still 
an iilea. a foelinp. wliieli is very pia^valeiit, that novels 
at their !»est are hut innoeeiit. men and women, 

. ami «'hl men and women lorv read more of them 
than <d* poetry, heeanse Mudi readiiiRf is easier than the 
reailin.R’ of poeir\ ; hut thi‘y read tluan,—as men cat 
pastry after dinner, not withonl some inward convic¬ 
tion that the t.e4e is \aiii if not vicious. I take upon 
mvself to say that it is neither viidons nor vain. 

lint all wrileis of tietion wlio have desired to think 
well of their own work, will proliahly have had doubts 
on their mind, htiore they Imvt* arrivtal at this con- 
elmdom llntikini* much of iiiy tnvn rlaily labour and 
of its natnrt% I tr'If iiii'^cdf at first to lie much afflicted 
am! then to lie deepiv grieved hy llie opinion expressed 
liV wise and ihiiikiiig men as to the work clone liy novel¬ 
ists. !hif wlieii, hy degrea^s, I dared to examine and 
sift the savings of sueli men, I found them to he some- 
siliv am! arrogant. I liegan to inc|uire 

what liad hriii the iiafnrr of hlnglisli novels since they 
firs! hecaine iomitiou in otir own language, and to be 
dc*siioii% of ;iM ri l.ttniitg wlnilier lliey had done harm 
of goofh I ioiild Wf II fiiiieiiiher lhal. ill my own young 
flays, ihev had 0*4 lakrii tlmt iiiidispuled possession of 
drawing rooms wliicli llirv now hold. Mfty years ago, 
when lieorgc l\h wMs liiiig, they were not indeed 
ireaird as I,vdia had lieeii fnrerd to treat them in the 
privrdiiig leigii, tut ilir .ipproarti of elders, Fw- 

griiie Fiil'/c was. hidilrii liriiiatlli llie holster, and Lord 
Aiiravt^tih |*iii 4 wav tiitdrr ilic sufa* Hut the families 
ill w'liirli an liiiir-itictid priliiissiitii was given for the 
reiidiiig of liinrl. wcir \ri’i Irwa and fi’oili ituiny they 
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were allo^clher Iniinshccl llu* i^^vnh 

correct nioralily t>f W'alter Scntt ha<l iitit altt^ 
succeeded in niakini^ uieii and \\uiiii*!i iiiidrrNtan 
lessons which were |Hnir\ e»iiild tint ht* 

prose. I renienilier that in thnsr d.i\». an eiiiliar|< 
laid upon lun'el“reading iis a puraiit* whieli was 
novelist a much heavier ta^c than ilial want c 
appreciation of which I imw i'ninnl.iiiK 
There is, we all know, no muIi iiiihargo ihhv. 
we not say that people of an age Ih teail have g 
much power int(^ their own haiitl-- to rndiiie ate 
complete emhargc»? Xoveln are ir.td riglii am 
above stairs and hehnv. in town IntiiM-H and in 
try parsonages, hy young .1 * ami hy fa 

daughters, hy <dd lawyeiw ami In \oiiiig '.litdcii 
has not (mly come to p:t’^s fltat a '‘'pia i.il provi'-* 
them has to Iw niadi* for tin* iptdh, hni ih.ii ili 
vision so made mimi now iiH'liidr IphiL*. whith 
years since the goilly woiiltl liavr llnniglil in h 
fane, ft was tlii^ iieecHPiiy wliii li, a ir%\ yrdfs 
induced the etliltn* of (/innf II tndi to applv to im 
novel,*~*whieh, indeetl, wheii Mipidiril ua-* triiaii 
which now, proluildy. owing to tnulifi 1 liaiigr 
same direction, would iiave lirrii .it* rphal 
If such be the caH* if Ihr rxlrimtm tif iiM\rl ri 
he so wide as I have defierthnl il llirn \ ri\ iitiui 
or harm must lie dtnie Ity novel*., i'lir aiiiimriii 
the time can hardly lie llir luily iratll nl ain. 1 mm 
is read, and certainly iiol so wiili a ipnri, wiiii li *1 
especially to tlie iiiiagiiiaiioii, and -pdiiiiH ftp' ’-411 
of the young. A vanl ni ilir iracli 

the day,—greater prolwlily lliati itiatiy t»i m 
acknowledged hi oiirsrivrs,-- roiiirH fimii ilir‘*e 
which arc in the liaiitb of all rrailrrs, Il is frtiii 
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that girls It-ani wliaf is cxpivlrd from Ihem, and what 
thoy arc to expert when lovers come; and also from 
them that young men nneonseiimsly learn what are, or 
slK)uhl he, or may \ h \ the charms (if love,—though I 
fancy that few voimg men will think so little of their 
natural in.stincts and powtu-s as to helievc that 1 am 
right in saying so. Many other lessons also are taught. 
In these times, when tlu* desire tci 1 r* honest is pressed 
S(i hard, is so violently assaulted hy the ambition to be 
great; in whieh ritdies are the easiest njad to great¬ 
ness; when the temptati(ins iti which men are suiijected 
dull their eyes to tin* perfected iniipiities of others; 
when it is so liard for a man hi dt‘eicle vigtiiamsly that 
tlie pitch, whicli mi many are handling, will defile him 
if it he hiiiclicd: men’s eondmi will he actuattal much 
hy that which is loun day h» day (U'picted to tliem as 
leading t«i i;!oitoit% 01 ini*!orions resulis. I'he woman 
who is descrihed as having ohiained all that the world 
luilds to he piecioiis, hy lavishttig her charms and her 
caresses uiiwoilltily am! lusirilessly, will induce other 
women tit do the same with llieirs, as will she who is 
made interest iiii; hy exliihitioic' of hold passicm teach 
otluu’s t(» he spill toils!) pasNioiiale. The young man who 
in a novel lie< omes 4 lino, perhaps a Member tif l‘ar- 
liamenl. and a!iiii»st a Prime Minister, hy trickery, 
faKrliood, aiiif Iktsh clrvenirsH. will have many fed- 
lowers, whose ;ilfrni|iis ii» use ill the World might to lie 
heavily tut the coiisntiii’i* of llie novrlisls who create 
tictiiioiis c agliostOM. I lirre arc Jack Sheppards cither 
thait lliiisc w'lio break iiifo Iintiscs and out of prisons^— 
Maclirallis* wliii ilmrivr ilir gallows more tlian (iay’s 
lirro, 

Tliiiikiiig «»f all llii‘4 as a iifivrli?il Mirely must do^ 
--1 cerl.itiily litHr ilniir iliftiiigli iiiy whole career^— 
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T think that many have done so; ho many that we 
h'nglish iHJveli.sts may boast as a class that has !)ecu 
the general result of our own work. I.ooking hack to 
the past generation. 1 may say with certainty that such 
was the opt^ration of tlu‘ novels cd Miss halgevvorth, 
Miss Austen, and Walter Scott, (’tuning down to my 
own times, I tim! such tt) have been the teaching of 
I'harkcray, of Dickens, anti td (ieorge I*diot. Speak¬ 
ing, as I shall speak to any wlio may read tlicse words, 
with that atrsenee of self per.stmality which the dead 
may claim, I will tioast that sueli Inis been the result 
of my <Avn writing. C an any cme by search through the 
wt)rks of the six great Dnglish novelists I leave named, 
fiml a scene, a passage, tir a wort! that woiiltl teach a 
girl to he immt»dc*st. c»r a man iti he dishoiicHt? When 
men in tlieir pages !ia\e hecit de.scriljetl as tlishone.st and 
women as iiiimotlest, liave tliey mU ever been punished? 
It is not for the novelist to say, baldly and simply: 
** llecatise you lied here, or were liearilesH there, heeause 
yon Lydia tleiinel forgtU the lessons of your honest 
home, or you Isarl Leirestrr were false llirongh your 
amlntion, oi* y«m llcMirix hoani loo wtdl the glitter of 
the world, llierrhnv von shall he stainrgrd with scourges 
either in ihi^ world or in the ncKl;lint it is for him 
tti show, a-t lie isirries mi Ins tale, that his Lydia, or his 
Leieesfrf, or his llratrix, will !»r ttishominred in the 
fstimaHoii of all rradcfs l*y his or her vices. Let a 
woman he tir.imii clever, liraiiltfiil, allrarilve,—so as 
to make turn bw-r hrr. ami woiiirii almost envy her»~ 
liiitl let her hr iiiadr also iiiifciiiiniiie, and 

amliilioiis of evil grapilrtif, as was llcalrix, what a 
diiiiger is flirrr iifii iii siirh it rlianuier! I 0 the 
novelist wiiti •dial! hatullc it. wltal peril of tioing harm! 
lint if at his! i! inivr lirrti ‘hi liaiidiril lliai every girl 
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wlio reads of Beatrix shall say: Cdi! not like that;*'— 
let me not be like that!” and that every youth shall 
say: Let me not have sueh a ouc* as that to press niy 
bosom, anythin|( rather than tliat ! ” tlieii will lua the 
novelist have preached his sermon a; perhaps no clergy¬ 
man can preach it ? 

Very much of a novelist’s work imiNf appiuiain U\ 
the, intercourse between young men and youtig women. 
It is admitted that a iH>vel can bardh be iii.idt* intete 
csting or vsuceessful without hne. Soim* tVw might he 
named, hut even in those tlie atlempf briMk*. down, am! 
the softness of love is foiim! to he iici'e'.'N.tiy to i‘fiiiip|i*te 
the story. I^ichvick has htam iiaiiiet! an I'Xti^pliou tr^ 
the rule, hut even in llifta* an* iltrre or four 

sets of lovers, wliost* little aiiwtor\ loiiumg'H gi\e a stifl- 
ness to the work. I tried it oiice willi Mth kt^nsief 
but I had to make her fall iit line at la 4. In thk 
fretpient allusitm to tlir passion whiiii ino-u siirn the 
imagination of the young, there iiiii *4 hr daiigrr. Of 
that the writer of lietion is prolialih well awair, llien 
the (picstion has to he ankrik wlirilier the iliiigrr may 

not he so avertetl tind gttod may be ilie rrMili,.aiitl to 

he answered. 

In one respect the neces^dity of ilralinu wiili love is 
advantage(>«s,—acIvaiUa^^ from flir v^tv tdrciiin- 
stance which has marie love iiei'r^oaiiv to all iiovr!i"4H. 
It is necessary liecause llit* pas:dtiii U <itie wliitdi inter* 
ests or has interestetl alb Mvrry f»iir frrbi u, luv-* felt it. 
or expects to feel it,'--or rKi* it wiili an d+igrritess 

which still perpetiKites the iiitrrr*4. It llir iuwrlid, 
therefore, can so haiicllc llie .siibirii an to liii gniwf by 
his handling, as to teach wlioIr**iiiiir in rripirtl 

to love, the gornl which he di^cH will br \i rv wide If I 
can teach politiciatis that fbry can 4n ilu'ir biiaiiiess 
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better by tnilb than by falscbood, I do a p^reat service; 
lull it is dciiu* to a linnU'fl tnnnbto” of persons. But if I 
can tnake youni;' nuni and w(>nu*n believe that truth in 
love will make tlnan happy. tluoL if my writings be 
popular, I shall have a very larga* class of pupils. No 
doubt the cause for that fear whicli did exist as to 
novels arose fn»in an id<*a that th(‘ matter of love would 
be treated in an inflammatory and generally imwhole™ 
sotne !nanner. “ Madam,*' says Sir Anthony in the 
play, a ciiamlating library in a is an evergreen 

tree (d* <!iaboHcal knowledge*. It blossoms through the 
year; aitd depend on it, Mrs. Malaprop, that they who 
are so font! of handling llie leaves will long for the 
fruit at last.*' Sir Anthmjy was nt) demht right But 
he takes it for granted that the longing hn* the fruit is 
an evil, d'he novelist w!i{> writes of bwe thinks dif¬ 
ferently, anti thinks that the honest hn-e td an honest 
man is a treasure wliich a good girl may fairly hope to 
win,'- am! that if ^dle can he tanglit to wish only for 
that, she will have been lauglil Ut rnlerlain only whole¬ 
some wishes. 

I can easily believe tlia! a girl shtmlcl be taught to 
wihli ttt hn-e Ity reading how Laura Bell lovetl Ihmden- 
nis. iVndenins wa*. not in tnilh a very worthy man, 
nt»r <!itl he make a ven, good liiislaiid; Imt the girbs 
love was Ml lieaiifiliil. ami the wife’s love when she 
hecame a wife so witmaiilike. and at the same lime so 
sweet, so ini'M’llisli, ho wifely, so w«irshipfnl,-“in the 
sense in wlmii wnes 41 e inlil iliat lliey ought to wmr- 
sliip itieir liiislsiiitls that I raiiiiol believe that any 
girl can be iiijiiird, or rvrit no! beiiefiletl, by reading of 
Laura’s loviv 

Thriti iiiiee iisnl to be many wlio tliinighl, aii<l prob¬ 
ably llifie sill! .lie s»mir. rwu here in bhiglaiul, wdio 
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think that a girl should hear nothing of love till the 
time come in which she is to be married That, no 
doubt, was the opinion of Sir Anthony Absolute and of 
Mrs. Malaprop. But I am hardly disposed to believe 
that the old system was more favourable than ours to 
the purity of manners. Lydia Languish, though she 
was constrained by fear of her aunt to hide the book, 
yet had Peregrine Pickle in her collection. While 
human nature talks of love so forcibly it can hardly 
ggj-yg our turn to be silent on the subject. hf.ituiani 
expellas furca, tamen usque recurret. Iheie are 
countries in which it has been in accoi dance with the 
manners of the upper classes that the girl should be 
brought to marry the man almost out of the ntiiseiy 
or rather perhaps out of the convent—without having 
enjoyed that freedom of thought which the reading of 
novels and of poetry will certainly produce; but I do 
not know that the marriages so made have been tliouglit 
to be happier than our own. 

Among English novels of the present day, and among 
English novelists, a great division is made. There arc 
sensational novels and anti-scnsatioiial, sensational 
novelists and anti-sensational, sensational readers and 
anti-sensational. The novelists who are considered to 
be anti-sensational are generally called realistic. I am 
realistic. My friend Wilkie Collins is generally sup¬ 
posed to be sensational The readers who prefer the 
one are supposed to take delight in the elucidation of 
character. Those who hold by the other are charmcc 
by the continuation and gradual development of a plot 
All this is, I think, a mistake,-—which mistake arisen 
from the inability of the imperfect artist to be at the 
same time realistic and sensational. A good iiove 
should be both, and both in the highest degree. If i 
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novel fail in viilo'!\ f!t<'i. i- :i I'.tihirr in art. those 

readers who lirln m* iIj d i!i«’\ ifn lai} liht* seiisutioiiul 
sceiH's in iioirh- thoih *0 »snis‘ m| iltfi'f |Ke'.Naj.»(*s from 
ourgre.it iu»\thn. hni «h.iiifir«I ilifm most 

of Keheeea in ihr « nh haiiliiH-, nf Hurley in the 

cave \uth Moit.oi. «4 ihr ui.ol laiU iraiiii- iho veil of 
the expeetaiit hiol*-, in /*r?e; ot I .i<!> i’.isilewoocl 

as, in her iiulien.iieei, -hr r\|i!.tiiis fo the Duke of 
Ilanhlton llem^ I ‘aiiMiol •» iii'hl f»i hr fireNent at the 
marriage* of In* more wiili }ha!ii\, may I adtl, of 
Lady a. 'die m.ikr * lin i ♦mir'.’doii at flu* feet of 

Sir iVregiiitr i itmr / l\ dl atn mir %av lliai i!h* authors 
of llieNi' li.or -.o}iif-t| m !« iii|» ,ivrr H«‘ii%alitmal ? 

Koifoilht. a 'Hull' oi Imiiiiifr iin jilni!*., iMiiiiid Itigellier 
without iriilh sn tlr-i.fil, and .r. alireling firrsniiagcs 
witlioit! eliaiaviri, h|iirk«. wlift rauuot make 

tlieniselvr'* Iifi«»wti in ilo' u a-i imni ainl woiiifn,--- 
<lt}e% iio| amirra tn r\rn fill the iiiiiKl with 

awe. Ihtriof. ImmiimI ii|t.m litoiui . ainl wliiidi arr hor¬ 
rors only i« llitiir.* h. r,, 4111I not .i'. tuiieliiiig any 
reciigiiisnl aii*l Iiiiomi |m i »»n, ..yr imi liagie, anil soon 
eeane even to lioiiiti \iiil •an li woiilfl hr tragii* ele- 
iiient'i *»f a duii 10,4%' !«■ lii-*. tramil uitlifiiit eiak and 
wilhoiil 1 1114 *. !* I! \*»ii 4 ttoiiiaii nuirdered, 

- rntirtirfi'il m ihr %.imr ‘Oirri wiili liiig in the next 
liom.r, tlial dir Wr. .i i%lfr ||i!lfi|r|rt| In lirr lllIslaiHl. 
-"-a liriflf* iio! irt 4 vvrri a %ulr | mai aifd to it for 
ever. I uhi\ ‘.41 fin! flir niiiiilrin 1114*401! tier alive. 
I’herr iH 11*1 riid im If I iii.H ilwi a former wife 

irrafi’sl \%itli fijiidl li.iih.niH . ami may assert lliat, 
as flic* ttttitdrim 1,1,4 1 ; .1 Im rsnoiisiiiu ItiMleelaretl 

Ills Itfllv 'Oil. 44 In I. lym fo |.,r. Ill* t'olllil lint 

liveftlttr.il ,1 !h:l 4 -a 1 .,,.5 !h« • oir* la'litoin lliei’C 

is iiollioij; i 4 'i .. ihi- .51 04 . 0 I mill ilir eiliiill- 
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lation of fearful incidents aftrr tliis fashion. If 
such creation and cumulation isc liie hegimiini^ and the 
end of the novelist’s work,—amt iif»ve!s have been 
written which seem to he witlnnii fUlicr attractions,-*- 
nothing can he more dull or more iiselr.ss. nm on 
that account are we averse U> frauedi in |irosc fiction. 
As in poetry, so in prose, he ulio iMii flea! ai!rt|ualely 
with tragic elements is a gn%it<*r ailisi aiiti reaches a 
higher aim than the writer wlio%r rtiiiriH nrver carry 
him above the mild walks of ever\tLiy life, 'riw Ilrhie 
of Lammernuwr is a tragedy in .,|d!c cd 

comic elements. The life of lanlv t '4‘4lr\voiiih of whom 
I have spoken, is a tragedy. RiH'Iic*4rr’4 wretched 
thraldom to his mad wife, in /ti«c 1 % a tragedy. 

But these stories charm iw tmt *diiinly hrt%i!i‘,r they are 
tragic, hut because we feel ili.ii iiirii ami women 
with flesh and IdtKMl, creattirr^-* wiili wlimsi we can 
sympathise, are htrtiggliiig aiiinh^ ilieir wnrM. It all 
lies in that. No novel ainiiiiiiin hu* the ptirptsea 
either of cometly or Iragnlv, ihr rimtlrr can 

sympathise with tlie rliaraclrr-* mltuHe iiatiir*.i he fmdi 
upon the pages. Let an aiitlif»r w ir|| tde :m to 
touch his readers heart aiifl tif4w lsi% aiiil he fmi, 

so far, d(me his work well, 'riiiili |r| ilirre hr*— driith 
of description, triilli of rli;ir;o irr, liitiiiaii irtilh m to 
men and women, If lltrrr he ‘on It iriiili, 1 do not 
know that a iiovel ran he iho *'*rieoi!i«*ii4l, 

I did intenc! when I iiirilii.iinl ili.it lio4ftry of Fmglbh 
fiction to iiichiitr williiii 11*4 pagr-^ ‘minr min fur iit§ 
writing of novels :«-or I ’ei%% %viiii mfifc 

modesty, to oiler advirr oi! ilir 4ti 1*1 %tic|i tyros 

in it as might Ir tvillitig to lake 4dv;iiii4ge of ihe 
experience of »iii «dil liriiifl lliii ilir inaiirr wmilit, I 
fear, Iw too long fur rpi'.uilr, | hhi juir^ ihai 
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ON NOVKI-S ANM) tiiic art or writing them 

I have as yet p^ot the rules quite settled in my own 
mind. I will, however, say a few words on one or 
two points which my own practice has pointed out 

to me. 

I have from the first felt sure that the writer, when 
he sits to commence his novel, should do so, not 

because he has to tell a story, but because he has a 
story to tell. I'he novelist’s first novel will generally 
have sju tmg fioiu the right cause. Some series of 
events, or some development of character, will have 
prestuitcd itself to his imagination,—and this he feels 
so strongly that he thinks he can present his picture in 
strong am! agreeable language to others. He sits down 
and tells his story because he has a story to tell; as 
you, my frieiul when you have heard something which 
lias at once tickled your fancy or moved your pathos, 
will hurry to tell it to the first person you meet. But 
when that first novel has been received graciously by 
tlie public and has made for itself a success, then the 
writer naturally feeling that the writing of novels is 
within his grasp, looks about for something to tell in 
another. He cialgcds his brains, not always success¬ 
fully. am! sits down to write, not because he has some¬ 
thing winch lie Imriis to tell, hut because he feels it to 
he incuniheiit nn him to he telling something. As you, 
my friend, if y«ni are very successful in the telling of 
that first story, will become ambitious of further story¬ 
telling. and will hnik out for anecdotes,—in the narra¬ 
tion of whiili yon will not improbably sometimes dis¬ 
tress your aiidiriiee. 

So ti lias ht’cii willi many novelists, who, after some 
^no«l wt»rk, prrhapH after very much good work, have 
iiHircsHeil tlirir aiufience liecause they have gone on 
^vitli lltcir fill iheir work has become sim|)ly a 
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trade with them. Need I a list cif micIi, Kwing 

that it would contain the names of tliiisr who have been 
greatest in the art of British novel ovritiiig ? lliey have 
at last become weary of that iiurikni nf a novelist's 
work which is of all the most essimtial to ?airt‘esH. That 
a man as he grows old slimibl feel the Li!>iinr of writ¬ 
ing to be a fatigue is nainra! riioitgh. Ilni a man to 
whom writing has become a may write well 

though he be fatigued. Bui the weary mivrliHt reftisei 
any longer to give his mind lo tlwl \uirk of otisrrva* 
tion and reception from which rniiir liis imwcr, 
without which work his power caiiiini lie coitiiiiiirih»«. 
which work should he going on ii**t only wlirii he 1 % at 
his desk, but in all his walks ahro.id, m all Im mmt- 
ments through the world, in alt iiiirrcoiirfic with lik 
fellow-creatures. He has limmic a aiiiillier 

has become a poet, hccaiM- lir lia** in ivalki 

abroad, unconsciously for llic iiitra part, tirrii t!rawiii| 
in matter from idl that lie Inct :%rrft ainl hranL Hm 
this has not been done willimit rvni wltrii tin? 

labour has been iiiicimscinic*, Hirii ilirrc roiiirs i 

time when he simts liih eyes .iiid tis^i rar^i. Wlirii 

we talk of memory fadiiig :i\ age ctimr** mi. it h itich 
shutting of eyes and rari liiai wr tiiraii llir iliifip 
around cease t«> iiUercHl mh aiul wr 141111*»i rxrrrt^r mr 
minds upon them, To llir iinctdoa iliiiH %%.-r4rifti lltcre 
comes the demaiitl for fiiriiirr ipn-rhi, lir «ri| 

know his own defect, and cvrit if hr ilnl lir niii 

wish to abandon his own firofr’ritini Hr *4i|| ifriin; 
but he writes becaii.?ie lir liii% to irll a mti |irra« 

he has a story to tell, Wlial rr*iiirr *»f Im ititi 

felt the “ wwdeiinrii of ilii** ni irlliiig? Hut 

characters do m>l livr ami imnr. Inn iirr 1 m mii nf 
Ijlocks and arc pro|i|R*d agaiii'ii ilir %y;iil I hr iiiriileiii 
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with his characters that the creatures of his brain should 
he to them speaking, moving, living, human creatures. 
This he can never do unless he know those fictitious 
personages himself, and he can never know them 
unless he can live with them in the full reality of estab¬ 
lished intimacy. They must he witli liim as he lies 
down to sleep, and as he wakes from his dreams. He 
must learn to hate them and to love tluun. He must 
argue with them, (juarrel with tiuun, forgive them, and 
even submit to them. He must know of them whether 
they he cold-blooded cm pa.ssiomite, whether true or 
false, and how far true, and lunv far false, llic depth 
and the breadth, and the narnovneNs ant! the shallow¬ 
ness of each should he clear tt> liiiu. And. as here, in 
our outer world, we kuenv that men am! wtmien change, 
-—become worse or better as temptatitm or conscience 
may guide them,—so slttntld tlu-se creations of his 
change, and every change slumld he mUeil liy him. On 
the last day of each mtmth rectirtled. every pc'rstm in 
liis novel should be a mtmth older than on the first. If 
the woukhbe novelist Itave aptitude** tliat way, all this 
will come to him witlumt much struggling :--hut it 
it do not come, 1 think Ite can tnily make novels of 
wood. 

It is so that I have lived with my cliararters, and 
thence ba.s come whatever Hiicrtv-vi I have oliiained. 
There is a gallery of them, am! of all in that gallery I 
may say that I know the tone tif ilie and the 

colour of the hair, every llaiiir of liir ryi% and the very 
clothes they wear. Of each mail I rotild whether 

he would have said thcM* or the oilirr woiak; of every 
woman, whether she woiilil thru have jiintlril or so have 
frowned When I sliall fre! iliat thh iiitiiiiary reaics, 
then I shall know that llic old litirac should tic turned 
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out to graSsS. That I shall feci it when I ought to feel 
it, I will by 110 means say. I do not know that I am at 
all wiser than Gil Bias’ canon; but I do know that the 
power indicated is one without which the teller of tales 
cannot tell them to any good effect. 

The language in which the novelist is to put forth his 
story, the colours with which he is to paint his picture, 
must of course be to him matter of much consideration. 
Let him have all other possible gifts,—imagination, 
ol)servation, erudition, and industry,—they will avail 
him nothing for his purpose, unless he can put forth his 
work in pleasant words. If he be confused, tedious, 
harsh, or unharmonious, readers will certainly reject 
him. The reading of a volume of history or on science 
may represent itself as a duty; and though the duty may 
by a bad style be made very disagreeable, the conscien¬ 
tious reader will perhaps perform it. But the novelist 
will 1)0 assisted by no such feeling. Any reader may 
reject his work without the burden of a sin. It is the 
first necessity of his position that he make himself 
pleasant. T(| do this, much more is necessary than to 
write correctly. lie may indeed be pleasant without 
heing correct,—as I think can be proved by the works 
of more than f)ne distinguished novelist. But he mijst 
be intelligible,—intelligible without trouble; and he 
must be harmonious. 

Any writer who lias read even a little will know 
what is meant by the word intelligible. It is not suf¬ 
ficient that there be a meaning that may be hammered 
out of the sentence, but tliat the language should be so 
pellucid that the meaning should be rendered without 
an effort of the reader;—and not only some proposition 
of meaning, but the very sense, no more and no less, 
which the writer has intended to put into his words. 
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What Macaulay says should he rcnicnihcrct! hy all 
writers: *MIow little the all iiu|HHlant art cvf nmkia|^ 
jiieaning pellucid is studied now! Hardly any popular 
author except myself thinks ui it/ I he language used 
should he as ready and as eitieient a conductor of the 
mind of the writer U> the mind c^f the reader as is 
the electric spark which passes frtun one iKiUery to 
another battery. In all written iiialler tlie spark 
should carry everything; hut in matters recondite 
the recipient will search io see that he misses iiotiting, 
and that he takes nothing away tot^ much, "rhe novelist 
cannot expect that any such .search will Iw made. A 
young writer, who will ackiiowknlge the triiili of what 
I am saying, will often feel lumself teiiipird liy the dif¬ 
ficulties of language to tell hiitiMdf that some one little 
doubtful passage, some single e«dltieafion of words, 
which is not quite what it might to he, will not mailer, 
I know well what a stniiilding hloek such a passage may 
be. But he should leave none such heltiitil liiiti as Ite 
goes on. The halui cd writing clearly somi eoiires to 
the writer who is a severe critic lo liiiiiself. 

As to that hannoniouH expresslmi witirli I iliink m 
required, I shall find it more diflicull If* express, my 
meaning. It will lie granted, I think, hv reatlrrs tliat a 
style may he rough, and yet IrUti foreihle and iiitelli'* 
gibic; but it will seldom eonie to |ias% iliat a novel 
written in a rough style will he |iopnhir.--;iiit| less tiflen 
that a novelist who lialiitnally uses siidi a style will 
become so. The harmony wliielt is reqiiirnl itinsi come 
from the practice of the ear. Hiere lire few ears nalu- 
rally so dull that they eaiinol, if lime hr allowril to tlieiig 
decide whether a senteiiee, w'heii rcink lie o-r he not 
harmonious. And the sense of iiirli liaritmiiy grow* 
on the ear, when the intelligence has once in formed 
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itself as to wlKit i.. avl vVia: nx li:irrnxVviH. Th- 
ljo\x for instoiice, wlio icr.irii> wiih accuracy tlx* 
of a Sapphic stanza, and iias rectTved throiigli lii> irjtid- 
lig:ence a knowledge of its parts, will scx)n ttll % liis 
ea.r whetoer a Sapphic stanza be or be not correx. 
Take a girl, endowed with gifts of music, well instnicttd 
in. her art, with perfect ear, and read to her such a 
stanza with tw^o words transposed, as, for instance— 

!^Iercun, nam te docilis magistro 

Movit Amphion canendo lapides. 

Tuque testudo resonare septem 
Callida nervis— 

and she will find no halt in the rhythm. But a schoolboy 
with none of her musical acquirements or capacities, 
who has, however, become familiar with the metres of 
the poet, will at once discover the fault. And so will 
the writer become familiar with what is harmonious 
in prose. But in order that familiarity may serve Mm 
in his business, he must so train his ear that he shall 
be able to weigh the rhythm of every word as it falls 
from his pen. This, when it has been done for a time, 
even for a short time, will become so habitual to him 
•that he will have appreciated the metrical duration of 
every syllable before it shall have dared to show itself 
•upon paper. The art of the orator is the same. He 
knows beforehand how each sound which he is about 
to utter will affect the force of his climax. If a writer 
will do so he will charm his readers, though Ms readers 
will probably not know how they have been charmed 
In writing a novel the author soon becomes aware 
tliat a burden of many pages is before him. Circum¬ 
stances require that he should cover a certain and gen- 
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erally not a very confined space. Short novels ar 
popular with readers generally. Critics often com 
of the ordinary length of novels,—of the three vol 
to which they are subjected; but few novels v 
have attained great success in England have been 
in fewer pages. The novel-writer who sticks to n 
writing as his profession will certainly find that 
burden of length is incumbent on him. How sha 
carry his burden to the end? How shall he cove 
space? Many great artists have by their practic( 
posed the doctrine which I now propose to preac 
but they have succeeded I think in spite of their 
and by dint of their greatness. There should b 
episodes in a novel. Every sentence, every ^ 
through all those pages, should tend to the tellir 
the story. Such episodes distract the attention o 
reader, and always do so disagreeably. Who hai 
felt this to be the case even with The Curious 
tinent and with the History of the Man of the 
And if it be so with Cervantes and Fielding, whc 
hope to succeed? Though the novel which you ha* 
write must be long, let it be all one. And this exch 
of episodes should be carried down into the smi 
details. Every sentence and every word used sir 
tend to the telling of the story. But,’' the 
novelist will say, “ with so many pages before me 1 
filled, how shall I succeed if I thus confine myse 
how am I to know beforehand what space this stoi 
mine will require? There must be the three volu 
or the certain number of magazine pages which I 
contracted to supply. If I may not be discursive sh 
occasion require, how shall I complete my task? 
painter suits the size of his canvas to his subject, 
must I in my art stretch my subject to my canv< 
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lliis un(loiil)tcdly must be done by the novelist; and if 
he will learn his business, may be done without injury 
to his effect. He may not paint different pictures on 
the same canvas, which he will do if he allow himself 
to wander away to matters outside his own story; but 
by sludyitif,^ proportion in his work, he may teach 
himself .so to tell his story that it shall naturally fall 
into the reciuired length. Though his story should be 
all one, yet it may have many parts. Though the plot 
itself may reciuire but few characters, it may be so 
enlarged as to fmd its full development in many. There 
may be subsidiary ])lots, which shall all tend to the 
elucidation of the main story, and which will take their 
places as part of one and the same work,—as there 
may be many figures on a canvas which shall not to 
the spectator seem to form themselves into separate 
pictures. 

There is no portion of a novelist’s work in which this 
fault of episodes is so common as in the dialogue. It is 
so easy to make any two persons talk on any casual 
subject with which the writer presumes himself to be 
conversant! Literature, iihilosophy, politics, or sport, 
may thus be bandied in a loosely discursive style; and 
the writer, while indulging himself and filling his pages, 
is apt to think that he is pleasing his reader. I think 
he can make no greater mistake. Hie dialogue is gen¬ 
erally the most agreeable part of a novel; but it is only 
so as long as it tends in some way to the telling of the 
main story. It need not seem to he confined to that, 
hut it should always have a tendency in that direction. 
The unconscious critical acumen of a reader is both 
just and severe. When a long dialogue on extraneous 
matter readies his mind, he at once feels that he is 
being cheated into taking something which he did not 
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bargain to accept when he took itp that luvvel. He does 
not at that moment recpiirc politics or philosophy, but 
he wants his story. He will not perhaps he aide to 
say in so many words that at some certain point 
the dialogue has deviated from the story; hut when it 
does so he will feel it,and the feeling will he unpleasant. 
Let the intending novel-writer, if he doubt this, read 
one of Bulwer’s novels,—in which there is very much 
to charm,—and then ask himself whether he has not 
been offended by devious ctmversaticms. 

And the dialogue, on which the luodern novelist in 
consulting the taste of his protKihle readers must de¬ 
pend most, has to be constrained al.M^ hy other rules. 
The writer may tell muclt of Ins sttiry in conversations, 
but he may only do so hy putting s\tch words into the 
mouths of his personages as perstuts m situated would 
probably use. He is not alk^wed for tlie sake of his tale 
to make his characters give utterance to long speeches, 
such as arc not customarily liearcl from men and 
women. The ordinary talk of ordinary people is car¬ 
ried on in short, sharp, expressive sentences, wliidi very 
frequently are never completetl,—tlu* language of wliich 
even among educated people is tffien incorrect. I'he 
novel-writer in constructing his tlialogue must so steer 
between al)Solute accuracy of language—which would 
give to hh conversation an air of peclantry, and the 
slovenly inaccuracy of ordinary talkers, which if 
closely followed would offend by an appearance of 
grimace—as to produce upon the ear of his rentiers a 
sense of rcalify. If he he quite real he will seem to 
attempt to be funny. If he be quite correct he will 
seem to be unreal And above all, let the tpeeclics be 
short. No character should utter much atove a doien 
words at a breath,-—unless the writer cm Justify to 
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himself a longei* flood of speech by the specialty of the 
occasion. 

In all this human nature must be the novel-writer’s 
guide. No doubt effective novels have been written in 
which human nature has been set at defiance. I might 
name Caleb Williams as one Viwd Adam Blair as another. 
But the exceptions are not more than enough to prove 
the rule. But in following human nature he must 
remember that he docs so with a pen in his hand, and 
that the reader who will appreciate human nature will 
also demand artistic ability and literary aptitude. 

The young novelist will probably ask, or more prob¬ 
ably bethink himself how he is to acquire that knowl¬ 
edge of human nature which will tell him with accuracy 
what men and women would say in this or that posi¬ 
tion. lie must acquire it as the compositor, who is to 
print his words, has learned the art of distributing his 
typc~by constant and intelligent practice. Unless it 
be given to him to listen and to observe,—so to carry 
away, as it were, the manners of people in his memory, 
as to be able to say to himself with assurance that these 
words might have been said in a given position, and 
tliat those other words could not have been said,—I 
do not think that in these days he can succeed as a 
novelist. 

And then let him beware of creating tedium! Who 
has not felt the charm of a spoken story up to a cer¬ 
tain point, and then suddenly become aware that it has 
become too long and is the reverse of charming. It is 
not only that the entire l)Ook may have this fault, but 
that tlii.s fault may occur in chapters, in passages, in 
pages, in paragraphs, i know no guard against this so 
likely to he effective as the feeling of the writer him¬ 
self/ When once the sense that the thing* is becoming 
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long lias grown upon him, he may he sure that it will 
grow upon his readers. I see the smile of some who 
will declare to Iheniselve.s that the words of a writer 
will never be tedious to himself. Of the writer of 
whom this may he truly said, it may he said with ecpial 
truth that he will always be tedious tu his readers. 



CHAPTER XIII 


ON EN(;LrSl[ NOVELISTS OF THE I'RESENT DAY 

In this chapter I will venture to name a few successful 
novelists of my own time, with whose works I am 
accpiainted; and will endeavour to point whence their 
success has come, and why they have failed when there 
has been failure. 

I do not hesitate to name Thackeray the first. Plis 
knowledge of human nature was supreme, and his 
characters stand out as human beings, with a force and 
a truth which has not, I think, been within the reach 
of any other Jfnglish novelist in any period. I know 
no character in fiction, unless it he Don Quixote, with 
whom the reader becomes so intimately acquainted as 
with C'olonel Newcomlie, flow great a thing it is to be 
a gentleman at all parts! How we admire the man of 
whom so much may he said with truth I Is there any 
one of whom we feel more sure in this respect than of 
(‘oloncl Newcomhe? It is not because Colonel New- 
comhe is a perfect gentleman that we think Thack¬ 
eray’s work to have been so excellent, but because 
he has had the power to describe him as such, and to 
force UH to love him, a weak and silly old man, on 
account of this grace of character. 

It is evident from all I'hackeray’s best work that he 
lived with the characters he was creating, lie had 
always a story to tell imlil quite late in life; and he 

ni 
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shows us that this was so, imt hy the nifertst whieh he 
had in his own plots,—for I dnuht ulullier his plots 
did occupy much of his mind, hut hy conviiieini^ 
that his characters were alive to himself. W iih llecky 
Sharpe, with Lady ('astlewood aiai her clauidiier, and 
with Esmond, with Warrin|,d<ns. Pendcmiiis, and the 
Major, with Colonel Newcomhe, and with Harry Lyn¬ 
don, he must have lived in perpetual iulereoursc*, 'hhere- 
fore he has made these personage^ real tti us. 

Among all our novelists his st\le is the purenf, a.s to 
my ear it is also the most harmoiiinus, .'^nmtiiiues it 
is disfigured hy a slight touch of a ft ret aliuu, hy little 
conceits which smell of the cnl: Iml the language is 
always lucid. The reader, witlioul lahnur, knows what 
he means, and knows all lliat he humus. As widl as I 
can remember, he <leals with lu^ I ihiuk that 

any critic, examiiiing his wink miiiiiirly, woidd find 
that every scene, and every pari of r\er\ s4Tiit\ atlcls 
something to the clearness uitli wiiii’Ii I hi* ‘.I**!*) 1% tolcL 
Among all his stories there is not whifli does not 
leave on the mind a feeling of di4ir%% that women 
should ever he inmiotlesl or men didif»!ir%t, and of joy 
that women slandd lie devoted and men so lioiiest. 
How we hate the idle selfisline'-s of I kaidritiiis, the 
worklliness of Healrix, the iu'afl of Ih-ekv Sharpe!-— 
how we love the litniCNly «»f C *doite| Xinvetniihe, the 
nobility of Lsmemd, and tin* drvoi«s| atirittiiii of Mrs. 
Pciulennis! 1‘he hatred of evil aiul Im e lU iroud ran 
hardly have come upon so iiutiy readers wiilmiit doing 
much good 

Late in ThackerayS life,-- he never Wiis an old man, 
hut towards tlie end of his tail err, In* i'ailrd in Ifis 
power of ehanning, heeaira* lie allowtd lie. mind fo 
heetmn* itlle. In the plots wiiitii In* euiiirurd. and in 

« 
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the languajj^c which he used, I do not know that there 
is any perceptible change; hut in The Virginians and in 
Philip the reader is introduced to no character with 
which he makes a close and undying acquaintance. 
And this, I have no doubt, is so because Thackeray him¬ 
self had no such intimacy. His mind had come to be 
weary of that fictitious life which is always demanding 
the labour of new creation, and he troubled himself 
with his two Virginians and his Philip only when he 
was sealed at his desk. 

At the present moment George Eliot is the first of 
luiglish novelists, and I am disposed to place her second 
of those of my time. She is best known to the literary 
world as a writer of prose fiction, and not improbably 
whatever of permanent fame she may acquire will come 
from her novels. But the nature of her intellect is very 
far removed indeed from that which is common to the 
tellers of stories. Her imagination is no doubt strong, 
but it acts in analysing rather than in creating. Every¬ 
thing that comes before her is pulled to pieces so that 
the inside of it shall he seen, and be seen if possible by 
her readers as dearly by herself. This searching 
analysis is carried sO far that, in studying her latter 
writings, one feels oneself to be in company with some 
philosopher ratlier than with a novelist. I doubt whether 
any young person can read with pleasure either Felix 
Hoii, Mkldlemarch, or Daniel Deronda. I know that 
ttu*y are very difficult to many that are not young. 

Her personifications of character have been singu¬ 
larly terse and graphic, and from them has come her 
great hold on the public,—though by no means the 
greatest elTect which she has prcxluccd. The lessons 
which she teaches remain, though it is not for the sake 
of the lessons that lier pages arc read. Seth Bede, 
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Adam Bede, and Tom I'ullivcr, old Silas 

Marner, and, much alK)ve all, Ihto, in Romola, are 
characters which, when once known, can never he for¬ 
gotten. I cannot say quite so much for any of thr)se in 
her later works, because in them the philosopher so 
greatly overtops the portrait painter, tliat, in the dis¬ 
section of the mind, the outward signs seem to have 
been forgotten. In her, as yet, there is no symptom 
whatever of that weariness of mind wlneli, when felt 
l)y the reader, induces him to declare that the author 
has written himself out. It is nt>t from deeadenee that 
we do not have another Mrs. Foyser, Init hecause the 
author soars to things which seem to her to he higher 
than Mrs. Poyser. 

It is, I think, the defect of Gecu*ge Flint titat she 
struggles too hard to do wc»rk tliat shall lie excellent. 
She lacks ease. Latterly the signs of tliis liave lieen 
conspicuous in her style, which lias always lieen and is 
singularly correct, hut wlncIi has liecome occasionally 
obscure from her too great tlesire P> lie pungent. It 
is impossible not to feel the struggle, ami that feeling 
begets a flavour of affectatiom In /biiiiV/ ih'rundii, of 
which at this moment only a portion lias heeti pub¬ 
lished, there are sentenees whicli I liave fonml myself 
compelled to read three times licfore I have been aide 
to take home to myself all tlial the writer has intended. 
Perhaps I may he permitted here to say, that this gifted 
woman was among my tlearest ami most intimate 
friends. As I am speaking here of novelists, I will not 
attempt to speak of (iwirge Fliot*s itieril as a poet. 

There can he no doubt that the most popular novelist 
of my time—prohalily the most popular Fiiglisli novelist 
of any time—has been riiarles DiekritH. He has now 
been dead nearly six years^ and the sale of liis books 
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goes on as it did during his life. The certainty with 
which his novels are found in every house_the famil¬ 

iarity of his name in all lCnglislnsi)eaking countries-- 
the popularity of such characters as Mrs. Gamp, 
MicawlKT, and PeeksniiT, and many (jthers whose names 
have entered int(» the iMiglish language and become 
wt'll known words the grief of the country at his 
death, and the honours pai<l to him at his funeral—all 
testify to his popularity. Since the last ])ook he wrote 
himself. I tlouhf whether any hook has been so popular 
as his hitigraphy !»y jidm luu'ster. I'here is no with¬ 
standing sueh testimony as this. Sneh evidence of 
popidar appreeiation should go for very much, almost 
for everything, in criticism on the work of a novelist. 
The primary object of a novelist is t(» please; and this 
man's novels have hciit Countl more pleasant than those 
of any cUher writer. It might of course he objected to 
this, tiuit tlioiigli the luiokN have* pleasetl they have 
been injtiriineH liial tiudr tendency has been immoral 
and their teaching liciom,; hui it in almost needless to 
say that no siu ii charge has ever heen made against 
Dickens. Ilis tiMcliing lias ever heen gocKl From all 
wliirli, tlteiv aria's to the iTilic a <|Ufstion whether, 
with Mich evidence acaitisl liiin as ti> the excellence of 
this writer, hr slitnihl 11*4 ! 4 ilM»rdinafe liis own opinion 
to the collected opiiiioii of tfie world tf[ readers. To 
me it aliitosi srimis lliat I iiiiihi he wrong to place 
Dickens after 1 iiackrfay aiitl George Flint, knowing 
as 1 do ih.il Ml great a inajoriiy |nii him ahove those 
iiutliors. 

My own firciiliar idiogviirrasy in the imitter forbids 
me to do so. I do a* kitowlrtlge that Mrs. Gamp, 
Micawdter, FecksiiilL ami of hers have heroine lioiise- 
Jicild worcb in rert) lioii-.e, .ts ilioiigh ilicy were human 
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beings; but to my judgment they are not human beings, 
nor arc any o£ the characters human which Dickens 
has portrayed. It has been the peculiarity and the 
marvel of this man’s power, tliat lie has invested his 
puppets with a charm that has enabled him to dispense 
with human nature. There is a drollery alK>ut them, 
in my estimation, very much heh>w the humour of 
Thackeray, but which has reached the intellect of all; 
while Thackeray’s humour has escape<l the intellect of 
many. Nor is the pathos of Dicketis human. It is 
stagey and melodramatic, hut it is so expressed that it 
touches every heart a little. 'TItere is no real life in 
Smike. IHs misery, his uliedey, his <levtUion for Nich¬ 
olas, his love for Kate, are all overdone ami incom¬ 
patible with each (Rlier. hut still tlie rentier sheds a 
tear. Every reader can find a tear for Smike. Dickens’s 
novels are like houcicault’s plays. He has known how 
to draw his lines broadly, so tliat all shtmk! see the 
colour. 

He, too, in his best days, always lived witli his char¬ 
acters;—-and he, too, as he gradually ceased to have 
the power of doing so, ceased to cliarm. 11iough they 
are not human beings, we all rememfier Mrs. Gamp 
and Pickwick. The Boffins and Vemeerings do not, I 
think, dwell in the minds of so nianv. 

Of Dickens’s style it is imfsossilde to speak in praise. 
It is jerky, imgrammatiral, and created by himself in 
defiance of rules—almost as completely as that created 
by Carlyle. To readers who have taught themselves to 
regard language, it must therefore be unpleasant. But 
the critic is driven to fed the weakiieHs of his criticism, 
when he acknowledges to lninsdf--as lie is compelled 
in all honesty to clcK»that with the language, such as It 
is, the writer has satisfied the great iiiass of the readers 
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of his country. I’oth these i^Tcat writers have satisfied 
the r(‘a(lers of their own paL^es; but both have done 
infinite harm by creating a schnol of imitators. No 
youni.: novelist should even* dare to imitate the style of 
Dickens. I f such a one wants a model for his language, 
let him take dliackeray. 

lUdwer, or l.ord Lytton,—but I think that he is still 
belter known by his earlier name,—was a man of very 
great parts. Better educated than either of those I 
have named before him, he was always able to use his 
erudition, and he thus produced novels from which very 
much not only may be but must be learned by his 
readers. He ihorougldy understood the political status 
of his own country, a snbjtHi on which, I think, Dickens 
was marvellously ignorant, and whidi Thackeray had 
never studied. He liad read extensively, and was always 
apt tti give his reatlers the benefit of what he knew. 
The result lias been tlnit very much more than amuse¬ 
ment may be olitaineil from lhdwer*s novels. There is 
also a lirightness about thein—tlie result rather of 
tinmght tlian of imaginatitm, study and of care, than 
of mere intrlleet wliieh has nnule many of them excel¬ 
lent in their way. It is perhaps improper to class all 
his novids togiulier, as lie wrote in varied manners, 
making in hi^ earlier works, such as !*eiham and Ernest 
d/n/bwvr.f, pieiureH of a fictithms life, and afterwards 
pictures of life as be believinl it to be, as in My Novel 
;ui«l The Bill from all of them there comes 

the same flavour of an effort to pnHiiice cflect. The 
effects are proilucetl. but it would liave been better if 
tlie flavour had not lieen tliere, 

I eaniiot say of lliilwer m I have of the other 
novelislH whom 1 have iKtiiird that he lived with his 
chiinielers. Hr lived with his work, with the doctrines 
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wliich at the lime he wished io preach, thinkini^ always 
of the cfrecls which he wished to produce; hut 1 do 
not think he ever knew his own personages,—and there¬ 
fore neither do we know them. I\ven Pelliain and 
Eugene Aram are not human beings to us, as are Pick¬ 
wick, and C'olonel Newcomhe, and Mrs. Poyser. 

In his plots lUilwer has generally been simple, facile, 
and successful 'Vhc reader never feels with him, as 
he does with Wilkie i ollius, that it is all plot, or, as 
with George Idiot, that there is no plot. I1ie story 
comes naturally without calliuK f<»r too nmeh attention, 
and is thus proof of the completeness of the man’s intel¬ 
lect. IHs language is clear, gcaul, intelligilile English, 
but it is defaced by mannerism. In all that he did, 
affectation was his fault. 

How shall 1 speak of my dear old friend 1 diaries 
Lever, and his rattling, jolly, joyous. .%\vearing Irish¬ 
men. Surely never did a sense of vil.dity e(mie so con¬ 
stantly from a man’s pen, nor from man’s voice, as 
from his! • 1 knew him well for many year^, and whether 
in sickness or in health, I have nevi'r imme iwn\ss him 
without finding him to he riiimini* over witli wit and 
fun. Of all the men I liave eneoimtrred, he was the 
surest fund of dndlery. I have known inaiiy witty 
men, many who ci)uUl say gitsul tluippn many wlio 
would sometimes he reatly tti say tlieiii when wanted, 
though they would sometimes fail; !»ut he never failial. 
Rouse him in tlie middle of tlie niglif, and wit would 
come from him lie fore he was lialf awake. Ami yet lie 
never monopolised tlie talk, was never a bore. He 
would take no more than his own share tif tlie words 
spoken, and would yet seem to lirighten all that was 
said during the night. His earlier novels llie later I 
have not read—are just like his convefsalioii. The 
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ever dags, and to me, when I read them, they 
never tedious. As to character he can hardly be 
0 have produced it. Corney Delaney, the old man¬ 
at, may perlKii)s 1)e named as an exception, 
rer s novels will not live long,—even if they may 
itl to be alive now,—because it is so. What was 
uumer of wen-king I do not know, but I should 
it must have been very quick, and that he never 
led himself on the subject, except when he was 
I with a pen in his hand. 

irlotte iirt)nle was surely a marvellous woman. If 
lid be right to judge the work of a novelist from 
mall portion of one novel, and to say of an author 
he is to be accounted as strong as he shows him- 
0 be in his strongest morsel of work, I should be 
led to put Miss Bronte very high indeed. I know 
terest more thrilling than that which she has been 
tci throw into the characters of Rochester and the 
mess, in the second volume of Jane Eyre, She 
with thosi‘ characters, and felt every fibre of the 
, the longings of the one and the sufferings of 
dher. And therefore, tlunigh the end of the book 
\ak, and the hegimiing not very good, I venturedo 
ict that Jane liyre will he read among English 
Is when many wlujse names are now better known 
liave been fcu'gotten. Jane Eyre, and Esmond^ and 
n Hede will be in the hands of our grandchildren, 
i J^kheiek, anti IkJhani, and Harry Lorrequer are 
itten; In’canse the men and women depicted are 
ail in their a^piraiitms, human in their sympathies, 
hiiimui in llicir actions, 

lliieiie, tt»o. am! in Shirley, there is to be found 
an life as natural and as real, though in circum- 
ccs not so full id interest as those told in Jane 
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By/r. The character of Paul in the former of the two 
is a wonderful study. She must herself have been in 
love with some Paul when she wrote the hook, and 
have been determined to prove to herself that she was 
capable of loving one whose exteritn- circumstances 
were mean and in every way unprepossessing. 

There is no writer of the present day who has so 
much puzzled me by his eccentricities, impracticabili¬ 
ties, and capabilities as Charles Reatle. I look upon him 
as endowed almost with genius, hut as one wh(» has not 
been gifted by nature with ordinary powers of reason¬ 
ing. He can see what is gratuily noble am! admire it 
with all his heart, lie can sec, too, what is foully 
vicious and hate it with equal ardenir. Hut in the com¬ 
mon affairs of life he cannot see what is right or wremg; 
and as he is altogether unwilling to he guidet! Ijy tlie 
opinion of others, he is constantly making mistakes in 
his literary career, and subjecting himself to reproach 
which he hardly deserves. He tneans to he honest. He 
means to be especially honest,—im^re lamest than other 
people. He has written a hook called /7o* Highik Com- 
mandment on behalf of honesty in literary transactions, 
—-a wonderful w(^rk, which Inis I l»elic*v«‘ Imen read by 
a very few. I never saw a copy except tlmt in my (jwn 
library, or heard of any one who knew the laiok. 
Nevertheless it is a volume tliat must have taken very 
great labour, and have been written, indeed he de¬ 
clares that it was written,—witlnnU the hope of pecun¬ 
iary reward. He makes ait appeal in the British 
Parliament and British people on behalf of literary 
honesty, declaring that should he fail—* I shall have 
to go on lilushing for the petiple 1 w:w l»orii among/* 
And yet of all the writers of my tiny lie has seemed to 
me to understand literary honesty llic least On one 
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occasion, as lie tells us in this book, he bought for a 
certain sum from a lo'cnch author the right of using 
a plot taken from a play,—which he probably might have 
used williout such purchase, and also without infringing 
any international copyright act. The French author not 
unnaturally praises him for the transaction, telling him 
that he is “ un vrai gentleman.” The plot was used 
by Rea<le in a novel; and a critic discovering the 
adaptation, made known his discovery to the public. 
Whereupon the novelist became angry, called his critic 
a pseudonymuncle, and defended himself by stating the 
fact of his own purchase. In all this he seems to me 
to ignore what we all mean when we talk of literary 
j>lagiarism and literary honesty. The sin of which the 
author is accused is not that of taking another man’s 
property, hut of passing oil as his own creation that 
which he docs not himself create. When an aulhor 
puts his name to a hook he claims to have written all 
that there is therein, unless he makes direct significa¬ 
tion to the contrary. Some years subsequently there 
arose another similar question, in which Mr. Readers 
opinion was tleclared even more plainly, and certainly 
very much more publicly. In a tale which he wrote he 
inserted a dialogue which he took from Swift, and look 
without any acknowletlgment. As might have been 
expected, one of the critics of the day fell foul of him 
f(»r this barefaeeil plagiarism. 'Hit author, however, 
defended himself, with much alm.se of the critic, by 
asserting, that whereas Swift had found the jewel he 
had supplied the setting;-—an argument in which there 
was siune little wit, and would have been much excel¬ 
lent truth, had he given the words as belonging to Swift 
and not to himself. 

Tlie novels of a man possessed of so singular a mind 
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must themselves be very strange,—and they are strange. 
It has generally been his object to write down some 
abuse with which he has been particularly struck,— 
the harshness, for instance, with which paupers or 
lunatics are treated, or the wickedness of certain classes, 
—and he always, I think, leaves upon his readers an 
idea of great earnestness of purpose. But he has always 
left at the same time on my mind so strong a convic¬ 
tion that he has not really understood his subject, that 
I have ever found myself taking the part of those whom 
he has accused. So good a heart, and so wrong a head, 
surely no novelist ever before had combined! In story¬ 
telling he has occasionally been almost great. Among 
his novels I would especially recommend The Cloister 
and the Hearth, I do not know that in this work, or 
in any, that he has left a character that will remain; 
but he has written some of his scenes so brightly that 
to read them would always be a pleasure. 

Of Wilkie Collins it is impossible for a true critic 
not to speak with admiration, because he has excelled 
all his contemporaries in a certain most difficult branch 
of his art; but as it is a branch which I have not myself 
at all cultivated, it is not unnatural that his work should 
be very much lost upon me individually. When I sit 
down to write a novel I do not at all know, and I do not 
very much care, how it is to end. Wilkie Collins seems 
so to construct his that he not only, before writing, plans 
everything on, down to the minutest detail, from the 
beginning to the end; but then plots it all back again, 
to see that there is no piece of necessary dove-tailing 
which does not dove-tail with absolute accuracy. The 
construction is most minute and most wonderful. But 
I can never lose the taste of the construction. The 
author seems always to be warning me to remember 
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llia( sonu'lhinn liapponol at exactly half-past two 
o'clock on^ 'I'ncMlay monhiip;; or that a woman dis¬ 
appeared^ from the road just fifteen yards beyond the 
fonrih mile '.lone. ()m- is constrained by mysteries and 
licnmie<l in by flilllenlties, knowiiiff, however, that the 
luystei ii's will be lu.idt' clear, and the tliiricnlties over¬ 
come at the eni! oi ihe third volume. Such work gives 
me no pb'.e.ure. I am, however, (juitc prepared to 
ack nowi(‘de,e that the want of jdeasure comes from 
i’nult intrlU'i't. 

1 lirn* arr twu Iailit\s (jf wlioin T would fain say a 
wold, lhuui;li 1 had that I am niakin|,,^ my list too long, 
in nrtirr that 1 may dcrlarc Imw much 1 have admired 
their \vf»ik. I1iey an' Annie I'haekeray and Rlioda 
ilnmyhtnm I hau* lumwu tlunu both, and have loved 
the fitriiter .iIiiimJ a% tlmugh .she belonged to me. No 
two uiilei% une r\cr more dissimilar,—except in this 
that tliey .lie l»nih iVnuiiiue, Miss 'Fhaekeray’s char- 
aetei’N aie sUi-ei, ehannitig, am! tfuilc true to huiuan 
nature. In Iirr she is always endeavouring 

ti» pune ill.It prnilutm, gotid, and evil evil. There 
is mil a hue »»! uhieh shr licca! he .ashamed,—not a 
sentimenl <‘i wlmli .Iic' sdumld not he jinnuL But she 
writer like a ki/> uiiler uho dislikes her work, and 
who alkttt • lie I M\\u waul of energy to shtiw itself in 
her pai:e.%, 

Ittnurj!!*»ii. t»ii the other liaml, is full of energy, 
- tlioiigli Nile fun, I lliiiik, eaii Inaamie tired over her 
wink. liiiwe\rr, tines lake the trouble to make 

her prrrfiii.iiar* *4aiii| iipiight f»ii the grenmd. And she 
hii*-» lin* gill ^*1 liLikiiig iheiii ^pe.ik as men and women 
lit* npr.ik \ Mil hisri!“ ratiil Xaney, sitting on the 
wall, III.ill \\;e. !t» he her luihlaud,—think¬ 

ing ilial -dir m.m .pr.tkiiig In her Iirt4lier. Now Nancy, 
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whetlicr ri^lil or \vroiif^\ was just tlu* who woukl, 
as circumstances then were* have called her brother 
a beast. There is nothing' wooden about any of Miss 
Broughton’s novels; and in these days so many novels 
arc wooden! But they are not sweet-savoured as 
are those by Miss Hiaekeray, and are* therefore* less 
true to nature. In Miss Broughton’s iieterinination not 
to be mawkish and missish, she has made her ladies 
do and say things which ladies would not do and say. 
They throw themselves at men’s heads* ami when they 
are not accepted only think how they may thnwv them¬ 
selves again. Miss BrouglUon is still so ytmng that 
I hope she may live to overcome her fault in this 
direction. 

There is one cither name, vvitliout wlncli the list 
of the best known English novcdists c»f my liwn time 
would certainly he ineomplete, and that is tlie name of 
the present Prime Minister of luiglaiid. Kin Disraeli 
has written so many novels, and has liecm so popular 
as a novelist that, wlietlier for good or for ill* f feel 
myself compelled to speak of ftim, lie tiegan Ids 
career as an aiitlior early in life, piildisldng ITVicni 
Grey when hc^ was twenty three years tdd. He was 
very young for such wcirk, tlic»iigb hardly yciung tmough 
to justify the* excuse that lit* makers in Ids own preface*, 
that it is a bocik written hy a iKiy. Dickens was* I 
think, younger wlum lie wrtUe liis Skeidies by Has, 
and as yinmg when he was writing the i^irkwkk 
Papers, It was hardly longer agti lliun the oilier day 
when Mr. Disraeli bnmglil out /.nllnor* aiid h«*lween 
the two there were eiglit or ten oiliers* 'Po me 
have all had the same flavour t*f paiiil and unreality. 
In whatever he has written he Ims affected something 
which has been iiitended to strike ld?i reatlers as imcoin- 
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man and therefore grand. Because he has been bright 
and a man of genius, he has carried his object as 
regards the young. He has struck them with astonish¬ 
ment and aroused in their imagination ideas of a world 
more glorious, more rich, more witty, more enterpris¬ 
ing, than their own. But the glory has been the glory 
of pasteboard, and the wealth has been a wealth of 
tinsel. The wit has been the wit of hairdressers, 
and the enterprise has been the enterprise of mounte- 
1)anks, An audacious conjurer has generally been his 
hero,—some youth who, by wonderful cleverness, can 
obtain success by every intrigue that comes to his 
hand, d'lirough it all there is a feeling of stage proper¬ 
ties, a smell of hair-oil, an aspect of buhl, a remembrance 
t)f tailors, and that pricking of the conscience which 
must he the general accompaniment of paste diamonds. 

I can understand that Mr. Disraeli should by his novels 
liave instigated many a young man and many a young 
W(unau cm their way in life, but I cannot understand 
that he should have instigated any one to good. Vivian 
(irey has had probably as many followers as” Jack 
Sheppard, atid has led his followers in the same 
direcliom 

/.ol/miV, which is as yet Mr. Disraeli’s last work, 
and. I think, undoubtedly bis worst, has been defended 
on a plea somewhat similar to that by which he has 
defcmdcHl Fhkitt Grey, As that was written when he 
was too yemng, sti was the other when he was too 
old,— too. old for work of that nature, though not 
toe/old to be Vrlmc Minister. If his mind were so 
occupied with greater things as to allow him to write 
such a work, yet Ihs judgment should have sufficed 
to iiultH'e him to> destroy it whem written. Here that 
flavour cd hair cub that flavcmr of false jewels, that 
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remembrance of tailors, conics out stronger than in 
all the others. Lolhair is falser cvcai than Vivian 
Grey, and Lady Corisande, the dani^htcr of the Duchess, 
more inane and unwoiiianlike than Venetia or Uciiri- 
etta Temple. It is the very bathos of story dell in|^. 
I have often lamented, and have as often excused to 
myself, that lack of public judgment which enables 
readers to put up with bad work because it comes 
from good or from lofty hands. I lu’vcr felt the feeling 
so strongly, or was so little aide to excuse it, as when 
a portion of the reading public received Loihair with 
satisfaction. 



CHAPTER XIV 


ON CRITICISM 


Literary criticism in the present day has become a 
profession, hut it lias ceased to he an art. Its object 
is no longer that (d proving that certain literary work 
is good and other literary work is had, in accordance 
with rules whicli the critic is able to define. English 
criticism at prcsmit rarely even pretends to go so far 
as this. It attempts, in the first place, to tell the public 
wliether a hook he or !>e not worth public attention; 
and, in the .second place, so to describe the purport 
of the work as to enahle tliose who have not time or 
inclination U\r reatling it to feel that by a short cut 
they can tun'orne ac«|uainled with its contents. Both 
these olijects, if fairly well earried out, are salutary. 
Thougli tile critic may not lie a profound judge himself; 
thougli not unfrequcntly he he a young man making 
his first literary attempts, with tastes and judgment 
still unfixed, yet lie proliahly lias a conscience in the 
matter, and wuuld mU have lieen selected for that 
work hat! he not shown some aptitmle for it. Though 
he may he imt lic*4 ptisHililc guide to the undis- 
rerning. he mill he heifer itian no guide at all. Real 
sulisiantia! ri'iiicisiii iiiiisf, from its nature, he costly, 
and tliai wliicli ilir piililtc should at any rate 

he cheap, Ativit'c is given to maiiy thousands, which, 
tlanigli it III4V not hr iltr lir%i advice possible, is better 
than no »t«lvTcr *il all. I'lirn ilial ticscription of the 
work criiii'isnk iliai ctmiprcssiiig of the much into 

ijj 
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very little,—which is the work of many niodcrn critics 
or reviewers,—-does enable many to know something 
of what is being said, who withont it would know 
nothing. 

I do not think it is incumbent on me at present 
to name periodicals in which this work is well done, 
and to make complaints of (dlnu's by which it is 
scamped, I should give offenet*, and might probably 
be unjust. But I think I may certainly say that as 
some of these periodicals are certainly entitled to great 
praise for the maimer in which the work is done 
generally, so are others optm to very severe censure, 
—and that the praise and that tlu* eensurt* are chiefly 
due on behalf of one virtue and its opp«)site vice, it 
is not critical ability that we have a right to demand, 
or its absence that we are bound to tleplore. (hitical 
ability for the price we pay not attainable. It is 
a faculty not peculiar to f^ngli^hmen, aiul when dis¬ 
played is very fretpiently not apprc'ciated. But that 
critics should he honest we have a riglit to demancl, 
and critical dishonesty we are litmnd tet expose. If the 
writer will tell us what he thinks, tlanigh lus lliouglits 
be absolutely vague and useless, we can forgive liim: 
but when he tells us wliat lie dties not think, actuatecl 
either by friendship or hy animosity, then there should 
be no pardon for him. Hiis is tlie sin in modern 
English criticism of wliieh there is most reason to 
complain. 

It is a lamentable fact I fiat men and women lend 
themselves to this praetlee wlio are nriiher vimlictive 
nor ordinarily dishonest. It has become “the eiistom 
of the trade/' lunler the veil of which excuse so many 
tradesmen jnslify their malpraetiee%! Wlten a strug¬ 
gling autlior lorms that so much lias heeii done for 
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A hy the BarsetsS'Jilrc Caaeffe, so much for B by the 
I)ilIsboroii,i:h Herald, and, aii^ain, so much for C by 
that powerful metropolitan orj^an the Evening Pulpit, 
and is tobl also that A and B and ( have been favoured 
through personal interest, he also ^^oes to Avork among 
the editors, or the e<litors’ wives,--or perhaps, if he 
cannot reach their wives, with their wives’ first or 
second cousins. When once the feeling has come upon 
an editor or a critic that he may allow himself to be 
ialluenced hy cdher considerations than the duty he 
owes to the public, all sense of critical or of editorial 
lumesty falls from him at once. Eacilis descensus 
Avenii. In a very shcnl time that editorial honesty 
becomes ridiculous to lumself. U is for other piirpse 
that he wields the power; and when he is told what 
is his duty, and what should he his conduct, the 
priS'ieher «)f such tioetrine seems to him to he quixotic. 
” \\'!u‘re have yon liveil, my friend, for the last twenty 
rears/* he says in spirit, if not in word, “that you 
-ome out now witli sueli sIntT as old’fashioned as 
Iii.s?“ And thus dishonesty begets dishonesty, till 
lishoiiesty seems to he heautifnl. How nice to he 
good-natured! I!«>\v glorious to assist struggling 

young autlmrs, r%pecially if the young author be also 
a pretty wtuiiaii! How gracious to oblige a friend! 
Tlien the motive, lliongh still pleasing, departs further 
fnnn the iHU’der «if what is goml In what way can 
the eritic better repay the hospitality of his wealthy 
literary frieitil tlian by gootl'iiaUirecI criticism, 
more certainly ensiire for liimsrif a continuation of 
laiHpiialilr favours f 

Some years sincr ii rrilie of the day, a gentleman wtdl 
known llieit lit lifrf.iiv circles, slnnw! me the manu- 
icript of a book ircently jaiblit4tetlc*“'*l!ic work of % 
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popular author. It was handsomely hound, and was a 
valuable and desirable possession. It had just been 
given to him by the author as an acknowledgment for 
a laudatory review in one of the leading journals of 
the (lay. As I was expressly asked whether I did not 
regard such a token as a sign of grace both in the 
giver and in the receiver, I said that f tlnniglit it 
should neither have been givtm nor have been taken. 
My theory was repudiated witli scorn, and 1 was told 
that I was strait laced, visionary, and impracticable I 
In all that the damage did not lie in the fact of that 
one present, but in the feeling on the part of the critic 
that his office was not debased by tlie aeeeptance of 
presents fnmi those whom he criticised. I’his man 
was a professional critic, benmd by his contract with 
certain employers to review such luniks as were sent 
to him. How could he, when lie Iiad received a 
valuable present for praising one hook, censure another 
by the same author? 

While I write this T well know tliat what I say, 
if it he ever noticed at all, will be taken as a straining 
at gnats, as a pretence of honesty, or at any rate as 
an exaggeration of sertiples. I liave said the same 
thing before, and have been ridiculed for saying it. 
But none the less am I sure lliat Isnglish literature 
generally is suffering much under tliis evil. All those 
who arc struggling for sueeess Iiave foreed upon them 
the idea that liieir strongest efforts slantkl be made in 
touting for praise. Those who arc not familiar with 
the lives of authors will hardly fielteve how low will 
be the forms which their struggles will take:—liow 
little presents will be sent to men who wwite little 
articles; liow much flattery may be expended even 
on the keeper of a circulating lilirary; with wliat pro- 
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fuse and distant p^ennnexions approaches are made to 
the outside railin^^^ of the temple which contains within 
it the i^reat tlmiulerer oE some metropolitan periodical 
publication! d'he evil here is not only that done to 
the public when interested counsel is given to them, 
hut extends to the (lehasenient of those who have at 
any rale considered themselves fit to provide literature 
for the public, 

i am satisfied that the remedy for this evil must lie 
in the eonseienee and deportment of authors them¬ 
selves. If onet' the feeling could he produced that it 
is disgraceful for an author to ask for praise,-—and 
demands for praise are, I think, disgraceful in every 
walk of life,-* the practice would gradually fall into 
the hands only of the lowest, and that which is done 
only by the lowest soon becomes despicable even to 
them. d1ie sin, when perpetuated with unflagging 
labour, brings with it at best very poor reward. That 
work of running after critics, editors, publishers, the 
keepers of circulating lilirarics, ancl their clerks, is 
very hard, and must he very disagreeable, lie who 
does it must feel himself to he dishonoured,—or she. 
ll may perliaps liclp to sell an edition, hut can never 
make an author successfuL 

I think it may he laiil down as a golden rule in 
literature that there should he im intercourse at all 
between an author and Ins critic. The critic, as critic, 
should not know his author, nor the autlior, as author, 
bih critic. As censure sliouh! beget no anger, so should 
praise lieget no gratitmlc. The young author should 
fee! tliat criliciMiis fall U|HHi him as clew or hail from 
licaven, winch, as comiiii* from heaven, man accepts 
as fate. Prai%r hi the author try to obtain by whole- 
Mum* effort; censure let him av‘ml, if possible, by care 
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and industry. But when they come, let him take them 
as coming from some source which he cannot influence, 
and with which he should not meddle. 

I know no more disagreeable trouble into which 
an author may plunge himself than of a quarrel with 
his critics, or any more useless lalKmr than that of 
answering them. It is wise to presume, at any rate, 
that the reviewer has simply done his duty, and has 
spoken of the book according to tiie dictates of his 
conscience. Nothing can he gained hy eomhating the 
reviewer’s opinion. If the hook whieli he has <lis- 
paraged be good, his judgment will !>e coiulenmed !)y 
the praise of others; if had, his judgment will he 
confirmed by others. Or if, unfortunately, the crit-* 
icism of the day be in so evil a eomlititm generally 
that such ultimate truth cannot he expected, the author 
may he sure that his efforts made on Indialf of Ins own 
book will not set matters right. If injustice he done 
him, let him liear it. To do .ho is constmant with the 
dignity of the position which he ought to assume. To 
shriek, and scream, and sputter, to tlireaten actions, 
and to swear about the town that he has lieen belied 
and defamed in that he has been accused of liad 
grammar or a false metaphor, of a dull chapter, or even 
of a borrowed heroine, will leave on the minds of the 
public nothing hut a sense of irritate«l impotence. 

If, indeed, there should spring from an author’s 
work any assertion hy a critic injurious to the author’s 
honour, if the author he amisecl of falseluxnl or of 
personal motives which are discre<lita!»!e to him, then, 
indeed, he may be hound to answer the charge. It is 
hoped, however, that he may la* aide to do so with 
clean hands, or he will so stir the iiind in the pool as 
to come forth dirtier than he went into iL 
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I have lived much among men by whom the English 
criticism of the day has been vehemently abused. I 
have heard it said that to the public it is a false guide, 
and that to authors it is never a trustworthy Mentor. 

1 do not concur in this wholesale censure. There is, 
of course, criticism and criticism. There are at this 
moment one or two periodicals to which both public 
and authors may safely look for guidance, though there 
arc many others from which no spark of literary 
advantage may he ol)taincd. But it is well that both 
public and authors should know what is the advantage 
which they have a right to expect. There have been 
critics,—and there probably will be again, though the 
circim\stances of English literature do not tend to pro¬ 
duce them,—with power sufficient to entitle them to 
speak with axithority. These great men have declared, 
tanquani ex cathedra, that such a book has been so far 
good and so far bad, or that it has been altogether 
good or altogether bad;—and the world has believed 
them. When making such assertions they have given 
their reasons, explained their causes, and have carried 
conviction. Very great reputations have been achieved 
by such critics, l)ut not without infinite study and the 
labour of many years. 

Such are not the critics of the day, of whom we 
are now speaking. In the literary world as it lives at 
present some writer is selected for the place of critic 
to a newspaper, generally some young writer, who for 
so many sliiUings a column shall review whatever book 
is sent U> him and express an opinion,—reading the 
bcK)k tlirougli for the purpose, if the amount of hon¬ 
orarium as measured with the amount of labour will 
enable him to do so. A labourer must measure his 
work by his pay or he cannot live. From criticism 
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such as this must for the most part be, the general 
reader has no right to expect philosophical analysis, 
or literary judgment on which confidence may be 
placed. But he probably may believe that the books 
praised will be better than the books censured, and that 
those which are praised by periodicals which never 
censure are better worth his attention than those which 
are not noticed. And readers will also find that by 
devoting an hour or two on Saturday to the criticisms 
of the week, they will enable themselves to have an 
opinion about the books of the day. The knowledge 
so acquired will not be great, nor will that little be 
lasting; but it adds something to the pleasure of life 
to be able to talk on subjects of which others are 
speaking; and the man who has sedulously gone 
through the literary notices in the Spectator and the 
Saturday may perhaps be justified in thinking himself as 
well able to talk about the new book as his friend who 
has bought that new book on the tapis, and who, not im¬ 
probably, obtained his information from the same source. 

As an author, I have paid careful attention to the 
reviews which have been written on my own work; 
and I think that now I well know where I may look 
for a little instruction, where I may expect only greasy 
adulation, where I shall be cut up into mince-meat for 
the delight of those who love sharp invective, and 
where I shall find an equal mixture of praise and 
censure so adjusted, without much judgment, as to 
exhibit the impartiality of the newspaper and its staff. 
Among it all there is much chaff, which I have learned 
how to throw to the winds, with equal disregard 
whether it praises or blames;—but I have also found 
some corn, on which I have fed and nourished myself, 
and for which I have been thankful. 



CHAPTER XV 


"the last chronicle of BARSET'"'—LEAVING THE 
rOST OFFICE—"ST. PAULAS MAGAZINE"^ 

I WILL now go back to the year 1867, in which I was 
still living at Waltham Cross. I had some time since 
bought the house there which I had at first hired, and 
added rooms to it, and made it for our purposes very 
comfortable. It was, however, a rickety old place, 
recpiiring much repair, and occasionally not as weather- 
tight as it should be. We had a domain there sufficient 
for the cows, and for the making of our butter and 
hay. P"or strawberries, asparagus, green peas, out-of- 
door peaches, for roses especially, and such everyday 
luxuries, no place was ever more excellent. It was 
only twelve miles from London, and admitted there¬ 
fore of freeptent intercourse with the metropolis. It 
was also near enough to the Roothing country for 
hunting purposes. No doubt the Shoreditch Station, 
hy which it had to be reached, had its drawbacks. My 
average distance also to the blssex meets was twenty 
miles. But the place combined as much or more than 
I liad a right to expect. It was within my own postal 
district, and had, upon the whole, been well chosen. 

The work that I did during the twelve years that I 
remained there, from 1859 to 1H71, was certainly very 
great. I feel confident that in amount no other writer 
contributed so much during that time to English liter¬ 
ature. Over and aliove my novels, I wrote political 
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les, critical, social, and sporting articles, for peri- 
lIs, without number. I did the work of a surveyor 
le General Post Office, and so did it as to give 
mthorities of the department no slightest pretext 
fault-finding. I hunted always at least twice a 
I was frequent in the whist-room at the Garrick, 
’ed much in society in London, and was made 
y by the presence of many friends at Waltham 
s. In addition to this we always spent six weeks 
ast out of England. Few men, I think, ever lived 
ler life. And I attribute the power of doing this 
■ether to the virtue of early hours. It was my 
:ice to be at my table every morning at 5,30 a. m.; 
it was also my practice to allow myself no mercy. 
)ld groom, whose business it was to call me, and 
horn I paid £5 a year extra for the duty, allowed 
elf no mercy. During all those years at Waltham 
s he was never once late with the coffee which it 
is duty to bring me. I do not know that I ought 
to feel that I owe more to him than to any one 
for the success I have had. By beginning at that 
I could complete my literary work before I dressed 
Dreakfast, 

I those I think who have lived as literary men,— 
ing daily as literary labourers,—will agree A^ith 
hat three hours a day will produce as much as a 
ought to write. But then he should so have 
ed himself that he shall be able to work contin- 
y during those three hours,—so have tutored his 
that it shall not be necessary for him to sit 
ing his pen, and gazing at the wall before him, 
le shall have found the words with which he 
s to express his ideas. It had at this time become 
ustom,—and it still is my custom, though of late 
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I have bcconte a little lenient to myself,—to write with 
n\y watch l)eforc me, and to require from myself 250 
words every quarter of an hour. I have found that 
the 250 words have been forthcoming as regularly 
as my watch went. But my three hours were not 
devoted entirely to writing. I always began my task 
by reading the work of the day before, an operation 
which would take me half an hour, and which con¬ 
sisted chiefly in weighing with my ear the sound of 
the words and phrases. I would strongly recommend 
this practice to all tyros in writing. That their work 
should he read after it has been written is a matter 
of course,—that it should be I'cad twice at least before 
it goes to the printers, I take to be a matter of course. 
But by reading what he has last written, just before 
he recommences bis task, the writer will catch the 
tone and spirit of what he is then saying, and will 
avoid the fault of seeming to be unlike himself. This 
division of time allowed me to produce over ten pages 
of an ordinary novel volume a day, and if kept up 
through ttm months, would have given as its results 
three novtds of thrt'c volumes each in the year;—the 
preci.se anK)imt which so greatly acerbated the pub¬ 
lisher in Palernoster Row, and which must at any 
rate he felt lo he quite as much as the novel-readers 
of the world can want from the hands of one man. 

I have never written three novels in a year, but 
by followitjg the plan above described I have written 
more than as much as three volumes; and by adher¬ 
ing to it over a course of years, I have been enabled 
tc^ have always tm hand,—-for some time back now,— 
one or two or even three unpublished novels in my 
desk liesicle me. Were I to tlie now there are three 
such besides The Prime Minister, half of which has 
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only yet been issued One of these has been six years 
finished, and has never seen the light since it was first 
tied up in the wrapper which now contains it. I look 
forward with some grim pleasantry to its publication 
after another period of six years, and to the declaration 
of the critics that it has been the work of a period of 
life at which the power of writing novels had passed 
from me. Not improbably, however, these pages may 
be printed first. 

In 1866 and 1867 The Last Chronicle of Barset was 
brought out by George Smith in sixpenny monthly 
numbers. I do not know that this mode of publication 
had been tried before, or that it answered very well 
on this occasion. Indeed the shilling magazines had 
interfered greatly with the success of novels published 
in numbers without other accompanying matter. The 
public finding that so much might be had for a shilling, 
in which a portion of one or more novels was always 
included, were unwilling to spend their money on the 
novel alone. Feeling that this certainly had become 
the case in reference to novels published in shilling 
numbers, Mr. Smith and I determined to make the 
experiment with sixpenny parts. As he paid me £3000 
for'the use of my MS., the loss, if any, did not fall 
upon me. If I remember right, the enterprise was not 
altogether successful. 

Taking it as a whole, I regard this as the best novel 
I have written. I was never quite satisfied with the 
development of the plot, which consisted in the loss of a 
cheque, of a charge made against a clergyman for steal¬ 
ing it, and of absolute uncertainty on the part of the 
clergyman himself as to the manner in which the 
cheque had found its way into his hands. I cannot 
quite make myself believe that even such a man as 
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Mr. Crawley could have forgotten how he got it; 
nor would the gcncroUwS friend who was anxious to 
supply his wants have supplied them by tendering 
the cheque of a third person. Such fault I acknowl¬ 
edge,—acknowledging at the same time that I have 
never been capable of constructing with complete 
sticcess the intricacies of a plot that required to be 
unravelled. lUit while confessing so much, I claim to 
have portrayed the mind of the unfortunate man with 
gre.'it accuracy and great delicacy. The pride, the 
humility, the manliness, the weakness, the conscientious 
rectitude and bitter prejudices of Mr. Crawley were, 

1 feel, true to nature and well described. The sur¬ 
roundings too arc good. Mrs. rroudie at the palace 
is a real woman; and the ])oor old dean dying at the 
deanery is also real. The archdeacon in his victory 
is very real. Thtu'e is a true savour of English country 
life all thnnigh the book. Tt was with many misgivings 
that 1 killed my old friend Mrs. Proudie. I could not, 

I think, have done it, hut for a resolution taken and 
declared under circumstances of great momentary 
pressure. 

It was thus that it came about. I was sitting one 
morning at work upon the novel at the end of the 
long drawing room of the Alhememn Club,—as was 
tluai my wont wluai I had slept the previous night in 
l.ondtm. As I was there, two clergymen, each with 
a magazine in his hand, seated themselves, one on one 
side of the fire ami oiu‘ on the other, close to me. They 
siHiU began to almse what they were reading, and each 
was reading some part of soine novel of mine. The 
gravamen of their complaint lay in the fact that I 
rehilrotiueed the same characters so often! ‘'Here,’' 
saiti tnie, is tliat archdeacon whom we have had in 
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every novel he h.i.s e\’er writfen/' And here/* said 
the otlier, is the old duke whnm lu* lias talked ahout 
till everyhody is tired of him. If 1 eou!<! not invent 
new characters, I would not write nnvids at all.” Then 
one of them fell had of IVirs, lYennlic. It was impos¬ 
sible for me ihU to hear their wm'ds, ami almost 
impossible to bear them am! he 1 up, and 

vStandini^^ between them. 1 aekiunvkalgeil myself to be 
the culprit. “As tt) Kirs, rromlie/* I saiil, “I will 
go home aiul kill her heft>rt‘ the Wi*ek is t)ver.“ And 
so I (lid. The tw’o gentlemen were utterly con founded, 
and one of them begged me io ft>rget liis frivolous 
observations. 

1 have sometimes regretted the iIihhI, ho great was 
niy delight in writing alamt rroudie* so thiu'ough 
was my knowledge td all the stiatleH of her tdiaraeter. 
It was not only that she was :i tyrant, a hiilly, a 
woukl-he priestess, a very vulgar wtiniam am! one who 
would send headlong to ilie netlieriiios! pit all who 
disagreed with her; hut llial al llie same time site was 
conscientious, by no nieatis a liypoerile, really helieving 
in the hrimsteme whieli site llireaftaird, and aiixioiiH to 
save the souls arotuul her from its luirrur'i. Anti as luT 
tyranny increased so ditl I lie InlterucHH tif the lutuneiits 
of her repentance increase, in I hat she knew herself 
to be a tyrant,—4111 tliat hilirrnesH killeil Iter, Since 
her time others have grtnvn iip r«|iially dear to itie,— 
Lady (ilencora and lier Itusliaiid, for tiislaiiee; hut I 
have never dissevered niystdf from Kirs. Lrtuuhe, and 
■still live much in compaiiy with her ghost. 

I have in a previinw eliaplrr said lunv I wrote Cmi 
You Forgk*e Ilert aflt^r llir phi of a play %vlutdi 
had been rejected,—whirti |iliiy had lirris callrd The 
Nobk Jili, Some year or two after 111© €om|ilction of 
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The Last Chronicle, I was asked by the manager of 
a theatre to prepare a piece for his stage, and I did 
so, taking the plot of this novel. I called the comedy 
Did He Steal It? But my friend the manager did not 
ai)prove of my attempt. My mind at this time was 
less attentive to such a matter than when dear old 
(jcorgc Bartley nearly crushed me by his criticism,— 
so that I forget the reason given. I have little doubt 
hut that the manager was right. That he intended 
to express a true opinion, and would have been glad 
to have taken the piece had he thought it suitable, I 
am quite sure. 

I have sometimes wished to see during my lifetime 
a combined repuhlication of those tales which are 
occupied with the fictitious county of Barsetshire. 
These would be The Warden, Barchester Towers, 
Doctor Thorne, Framlcy Parsonage, and The Last 
Chronicle of Barset. But T have hitherto failed. The 
copyrights are in the hands of four different persons, 
including myself, and with one of the four I have not 
been able to prevail to act in concert with the others.^ 

In 1867 I ma<le up my mind to take a step in life 
which was not unattended with peril, which many 
would call rash, and which, when taken, I should be 
sure at some period to regret. This step was the 
resignation of my place in the Post Ofllce. I have 
described how it wa.s that I contrived to combine the 
pcTformance of its duties with my other avocations 
in life. I got up always very early; hut even this did 
not suffice. I worked always on Sundays,—as to which 
no scruple of religion made me unhappy,—and not 

* Since this was written I have made arrangements for 
denng as I have wished, and the first volume of the series 
will now very shortly he published. 
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unfrequently I was driven to work at night. In the 
winter when hunting was going on, I had to keep 
myself very much on the alert. And during the London 
season, when I was generally two or three days of 
the week in town, I found the official work to be a 
burden. I had determined some years previously, after 
due consideration with my wife, to abandon the Post 
Office when I had put by an income equal to the 
pension to which I should be entitled if I remained in 
the department till I was sixty. That I had now done, 
and I sighed for liberty. 

The exact time chosen, the autumn of 1867, was 
selected because I was then about to undertake other 
literary work in editing a new magazine,—of which 
I shall speak veiy shortly. But in addition to these 
reasons there was another, which was, I think, at last 
the actuating cause. When Sir Rowland Hill left 
the Post Office, and my brother-in-law, Mr. Tilley, 
became Secretary in his place, I applied for the 
vacant office of Under-Secretary. Plad I obtained this 
I should have given up my hunting, have given up 
much of my literary work,—at any rate would have 
edited no magazine,—and would have returned to the 
habit of my youth in going daily to the General Post 
Office. There was very much against such a change 
in life. The increase of salary would not have 
amounted to above £400 a year, and I should have lost 
much more than that in literary remuneration. I 
should have felt bitterly the slavery of attendance at 
an office, from which I had then been exempt for 
five-and-twenty years. I should, too, have greatly 
missed the sport which I loved. But I was attached 
to the department, had imbued myself with a tliorough 
lov^ of letters,—I mq^n the letters which arc carried 
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c post,—and was anxious for their welfare as 
h they were all my own. In short, I wished to 
me the connection. I did not wish, moreover, 
ny younger officer should again pass over my head, 
cvcd that I had been a valuable public servant, 
will own to a feeling existing at that time that 
not altogether been well treated. I was probably 
r in this. I had been allowed to hunt,—and to 
I pleased, and to say what I liked, and had in that 
received iny reward. I applied for the office, but 
Scudamore was appointed to it. He no doubt 
possessed of gifts which I did not possess. He 
•stood the manipulation of money and the use of 
^s, and was a great accountant. I think that I 
t have been more useful in regard to the labours 
wages of the immense body of men employed 
le Post Office. However, Mr. Scudamore was 
nted; attd I made up my mind that I would fall 
upon my old intention, and leave the department, 
nk I allowed two years to pass before I took the 
and the day on which I sent the letter was to 
uKst melancholy. 

iO rule of the service in regard to pensions is very 
A man shall serve till he is sixty before he is 
led to a pension,—unless his health fail him. At 
age he is entitled to one-sixtieth of his salary for 
^ year he has served up to forty years. If his 
h do fail him so that he is unfit for further work 
:*e the age named, then he may go with a pension 
mting ItJ one-sixtieth for every year he has served, 
uld not say that my hc<alth had failed me, and 
*ftjre I went without any pension. I have since 
occasionally that it has been supposed that I left 
PcKst Dllice under pressure,—because I attended tQ 
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Tn accepliiig your resignation, which he does with 
much regret, the Duke of Montrose desires me to 
convey to you his own sense of the value of your 
services, and lo state how alive he is to the loss which 
will be sustained by the department in which you have 
long been an ornament, and where your place will 
with cliriiculty be replaced. 

(Signed) “J* Tilley.'^ 

Readers will no doubt think that this is official 
nummery; and so in fact it is. I do not at all imagine 
that 1 was an ornament lo the Post Office, and have 
no (louht that the secretaries and assistant-secretaries 
very often would have been glad to he rid of me; but 
the lettiT may he taken as evidence that I did not 
allow my literary eiiterprises lo interfere with my 
official work. A man who takes public money without 
earning it is to me so odious that I can fmd no pardon 
for him in my heart. 1 have known many such, and 
some who Iiave craved the power to do so. Nothing 
would annoy me more than to think that I should even 
he supposed to have luam among the number. 

And so my connection was dissolved with the depart¬ 
ment to which I had applied the thirty-three best years 
of my life; I must not say devoted, for devotion 
implic’S an entire surrender, and I certainly had found 
time for rgher occupations. It is however absolutely 
true that during all tliose years I had thought very 
much more about the Post Office than I had of my 
literary work, and had given to it a more unflagging 
attciition. Dp to this time I had never been angry, 
lUH'er felt myself injuretl or unappreciated in that my 
literary efftirts were sltglUed. lint I had suffered very 
mudt liillcrness on llial score in reference to the 
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Post Office; and I had suffered not only on my 0^“^ 
personal behalf, but also and more bitterly whei^ 
could not promise to be done the things whicH 
thought ought to be done for the benefit of oth^^^' 
That the public in little villages should be enat>l^^^ 
to buy postage stamps; that they should have 
letters delivered free and at an early hour; that piU^^ 
letter-boxes should be put up for them (of 
accommodation in the streets and ways of 
1 was the originator, having, however, got the authoi'i'^X 
for the erection of the first at St. Heliers in Jerse>^) » 
that the letter-carriers and sorters should not be 
worked; that they should be adequately paid, and h.3.v<^ 
some hours to themselves, especially on Sundays; abov^ 
all, that they should be made to earn their wag*^^ ^ 
and latterly that they should not be crushed by wlia.t: 
I thought to be the damnable system of so-called mei'i't ; 
—these were the matters by which I was stirred to 
the secretary was pleased to call energetic perform¬ 
ance of my duties. How I loved, when I was coritra.- 
dicted,—as I was very often and, no doubt, ’sr^try 
properly,—to do instantly as I was bid, and then, to 
prove that what I was doing was fatuous, dishonest, 
expensive, and impracticable! And then there were 
feuds—such delicious feuds! I was always an a.n.ti- 
Hillite, acknowledging, indeed, the great thing wHieli 
Sir Rowland Hill had done for the country, but believ¬ 
ing him to be entirely unfit to manage men or to 
arrange labour. It was a pleasure to me to differ from 
him on all occasions;—and, looking back now, I tlxink: 
that in all such differences I was right. 

Having so steeped myself, as it were, in posta .1 
waters, I could not go out from them without a regret:* 
1 wpndef whether I did anything to improve the st^le 
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of writing in official reports! I strove to do so gal¬ 
lantly, never being contented with the language of my 
own reports unless it seemed to have been so written 
as to be pleasant to be read. I took extreme delight in 
writing them, not allowing myself to re-copy them, 
never having them re-copied by others, but sending them 
up with their original blots and erasures,—if blots and 
erasures there were. It is hardly manly, I think, that 
a man should search after a fine neatness at the ex¬ 
pense of so much waste labour; or that he should not 
be able to exact from himself the necessity of writing 
words in the form in which they should be read. If a 
copy be required, let it be taken afterwards,—^by hand 
or by machine, as may be. But the writer of a letter, 
if he wish his words to prevail with the reader, should 
send them out as written by himself, by his own hand, 
with his own marks, his own punctuation, correct or 
incorrect, with the evidence upon them that they have 
come out from his own mind. 

And so the cord was cut, and I was a free man to 
run about the world where I would. 

A Htllc before the date of my resignation, Mr. James 
Virtue, the printer and publisher, had asked me to edit 
a new magazine for him, and had offered me a salary 
of £rooo a year for the work over and above what 
might be due to me for my own contributions. I had 
known something of magazines, and did not believe 
that they were generally very lucrative. They were, 
I thought, useful to some publishers as bringing grist 
to the mill; but as Mr. Virtue’s business was chiefly 
that of a printer, in which he was very successful, this 
consideration could hardly have had much weight with 
him. 1 very slroiigly advised him to abandon the pro¬ 
ject, i^iiUing out to him that a large expenditure would 
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be necessary to carry on the magazine in accordance 
with my views,—that I could not be concerned in it on 
any other understanding, and that the chances of an 
adequate return to him of his money were very small. 
He came down to Waltham, listened to my arguments 
with great patience, and then told me that if I would 
not do the work he would find some other editor. 

Upon this I consented to undertake the duty. My 
terms as to salary were those which he had himself 
proposed. The special stipulations which I demanded 
were: firstly, that I should put whatever I pleased into 
the magazine, or keep whatever I pleased out of it, 
without interference; secondly, that I should, from 
month to month, give in to him a list of payments to 
be made to contributors, and that he should pay them, 
allowing me to fix the amounts; and, thirdly, that the 
arrangement should remain in force, at any rate, for 
two years. To all this he made no objection; and 
during the time that he and I were thus bound together 
he not only complied with these stipulations, but also 
with every suggestion respecting the magazine that I 
made to him. If the use of large capital, combined 
with wide liberality and absolute confidence on the part 
of the proprietor, and perpetual good humour, would 
have produced success, our magazine certainly would 
have succeeded. 

In all such enterprises the name is the first difficulty. 
There is the name which has a meaning and the name 
which has none—of which two the name that has none 
is certainly the better, as it never belies itself. The 
Liberal may cease to be liberal, or The Fortnightly, 
alas! to come out once a fortnight. But The Cornhill 
and The Argosy are under any set of circumstances as 
Yfcll adapted to these names as under any other. Then 
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there is the proprietary name, or, possibly, the editorial 
name, which is only amiss because the publication may 
change hands. Blackzvood's has, indeed, always re¬ 
mained Blackzvoodfs, and Fraser's, though it has been 
])ought and sold, still does not sound amiss. Mr. 
Virtue, fearing the too attractive qualities of his own 
name, wished the magazine to be called Anthony Trol¬ 
lope's- But to this I objected eagerly. There were 
then about the town,—still are about the town,—two 
or three literary gentlemen, by whom to have had 
myself editored would have driven me an exile from 
my country. After much discussion, we settled on St, 
Paid's as the name for our bantling—not as being in 
any way new, but as enabling it to fall easily into the 
ranks with many others. If we were to make our¬ 
selves in any way peculiar, it was not by our name that 
we were desirous of doing so. 

1 do not think that we did make ourselves in any 
way peculiar,—and yet there was a great struggle 
made. On the part of the proprietor, I may say that 
numey was spent very freely. On my own part, I 
may declare that I omitted nothing which I thought 
might tend to success. I read all manuscripts sent to 
me, and endeavoured to judge impartially. I succeeded 
in obtaining the services of an excellent literary corps. 
During the three years and a half of my editorship I 
was assisted by Mr. Goschen, Captain Brackenbury, 
lulward Dicey, Percy Fitzgerald, H. A. Layard, All- 
inghanu Leslie Stephen, Mrs. Lynn Linton, my brother, 
T, A. Trollope, and his wife, Charles Lever, E. Arnold, 
Austin Dobson, R. A. Proctor, Lady Pollock, G. H. 
Lf’wes, C. Mackay, Hardman (of the Times), George 
Klacdonald, W. R. Greg, Mrs. OHphant, Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, Leoiii Levi, Dutton Cook—and others. 
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whose names would make the list too long*. It might 
have been thought that with such aid the St. PauVs 
would have succeeded. I do not think that the fail¬ 
ure,—for it did fail,—arose from bad editing. Perhaps 
too much editing might have been the fault. I was too 
anxious to be good, and did not enough think of what 
might be lucrative. 

It did fail, for it never paid its way. It reached, if 
I remember right, a circulation of nearly 10,000—per¬ 
haps on one or two occasions may have gone beyond 
that. But the enterprise had been set on foot on a 
system too expensive to be made lucrative by anything 
short of a very large circulation. Literary merit will 
hardly set a magazine afloat, though, when afloat, it 
will sustain it. Time is wanted—or the hubbub, and 
flurry, and excitement created by ubiquitous sesqui¬ 
pedalian advertisement. Merit and time together may 
be effective, but they must be backed by economy and 
patience. 

I think, upon the whole, that publishers themselves 
have been the best editors of magazines, when they 
have been able to give time and intelligence to the 
work. Nothing certainly has ever been done better 
than Blackwood's. The Cornhill, too, after Thackeray 
had left it and before Leslie Stephen had taken it, 
seemed to be in quite efficient hands—those hands 
being the hands of proprietor and publisher. The pro¬ 
prietor, at any rate, knows what he wants and what 
he can afford, and is not so frequently tempted to fall 
into that worst of literary quicksands, the publishing 
of matter not for the sake of the readers, but for that 
of the writer. I did not so sin very often, but often 
enough to feel that I was a coward. My dear friend, 
my dear friend, this is trash!It is so hard to speak 
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thus—hut so necessary for an editor! We all remem¬ 
ber the thorn in his pillow of which Thackeray com- 
])lainc(l. Occasionally I know that I did give way on 
1)ehalf of some literary aspirant whose work did not 
represent itself to me as being good; and as often as I 
did so, T broke my trust to those who employed me. 
Now, I think that such editors as Thackeray and my¬ 
self,—if i may, for the moment, be allowed to couple 
men so une<[ual,»—-will always be liable to commit such 
faults, but that the natures of publishers and propri¬ 
etors will be less soft. 

Nor do I know why the pages of a magazine should 
be considered to be open to any aspirant who thinks 
that he can write an article, or why the manager of a 
magazine should be doomed to read all that may be 
sent to him. The object of the proprietor is to pro¬ 
duce a periodical that shall satisfy the public, which he 
may probably best do by securing the services of 
writers of acknowledged ability. 
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Very early in life, very soon after I had become a 
clerk in St. Martin’s le Grand, when I was utterly impe¬ 
cunious and beginning to fall grievously into debt, I 
was asked by an uncle of mine, who was himself a 
clerk in the War Office, what destination I should like 
best for my future life. He probably, meant to inquire 
whether I wished to live married or single, whether 
to remain in the Post Office or to leave it, whether I 
should prefer the town or the country. I replied that I 
should like to be a Member of Parliament. My uncle, 
who was given to sarcasm, rejoined that, as far as 
he knew, few clerks in the Post Office did become 
Members of Parliament. I think it was the remem¬ 
brance of this jeer which stirred me up to look for a 
seat as soon as I had made myself capable of holding 
one by leaving the public service. My uncle was dead, 
but if I could get a seat, the knowledge that I had 
done so might travel to that bourne from whence he was 
not likely to return, and he might there feel that he 
had done me wrong. 

Independently of this, I have always thought-that to 
sit in the British Parliament should be the highest 
object of ambition to every educated Englishman. I 
do not by this mean to suggest that every educated 
Englishman should set before himself a seat in Par¬ 
liament as a probable or even a possible career; but 
that the man in Parliament has reached a higher posi- 
252 
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ttoii tlian llic man out,—that to serve one’s country 
without pay is the grandest work that a man can do,— 
that of all studies the study of politics is the one in 
which a man may make himself most useful to his 
frllow-creatures,—and that of all lives, public political 
livt's are capable of the highest clYorts. So thinking,— 
though 1 was aware that fifty-three was too late an age 
at which to commence a new career,—I resolved with 
nmch hesitation that T would make the attempt. 

Writing now at an age beyond sixty, I can say that 
my political fei^lings and convictions have never under- 
goiu‘ any change. They are now what they became 
when I first began to have political feelings and con¬ 
victions. Nor <lo 1 find in myself any tendency to 
modify tluan as 1 have found generally in men as they 
grow old. i consider myself to he an advanced, but 
still a ('onservativeddberal, which T regard not only as 
a ]HiSsibh‘, but as a rational and consistent phase of 
political <‘xistence. I can, I believe, in a very few 
words, make* known my political theory; and, as 1 am 
anxious that any who know aught of me should know 
tliat, 1 will endeavottr to do so. 

It must, 1 think, be painful to all men to feel inferi¬ 
ority. It should, 1 think, be a matter of some pain to 
all men to ftn*! superiority, unless when it has been won 
by t!u‘ir own efforts. We do not understand the opera¬ 
tions of Almighty wisdom, and are, therefore, unable 
to tell the causes of the terrible inequalities that wc 
set*-- wliy stnne, why so many, should have so little to 
make life cmjcjyalile. m much to make it painful, while 
a few others, nut thnntgh their own merit, have had 
gifts poured out to theiti from a full hand. We acknowl¬ 
edge tlie hand of Ckn! and His wisdom, but still we are 
struck witli awe and horror at the misery of many of 
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our brethren. We who have been born to the superioi* 
condition,—for, in this matter, I consider myself to be 
standing on a platform with dukes and princes, and all 
others to whom plenty and education and liberty have 
been given,—cannot, I think, look upon the inane, unin¬ 
tellectual, and tossed-bound life of those who cannot 
even feed themselves sufficiently by their sweat, with¬ 
out some feeling of injustice, some feeling of pain. 

This consciousness of wrong has induced in many 
enthusiastic but unbalanced minds a desire to set all 
things right by a proclaimed equality. In their efforts 
such men have shown how powerless they are in 
opposing the ordinances of the Creator. For the mind 
of the thinker and the student is driven to admit, 
though it be awestruck by apparent injustice, that this 
inequality is the work of God. Make all men equal 
to-day, and God has so created them that they shall 
be all unequal to-morrow. The so-called Conservative, 
the conscientious, philanthropic Conservative, seeing 
this, and being surely convinced that such inequalities 
are of divine origin, tells himself that it is his duty to 
preserve them. He thinks that the preservation of 
the welfare of the world depends on the maintenance 
of those distances between the prince and the peasant 
by which he finds himself to be surrounded; and, per¬ 
haps, I may add, that the duty is not unpleasant, as he 
feels himself to be one of the princes. 

But this man, though he sees something, and sees 
that very clearly, sees only a little. The divine inequal¬ 
ity is apparent to him, but not the equally divine dimi¬ 
nution of that inequality. That such diminution is 
taking place on all sides is apparent enough; but it is 
apparent to him as an evil, the consummation of which 
it is his duty to retard. He cannot prevent it; and. 
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the society to which he belongs is, in his 
rogracling. He will even, at times, assist it; 
do so conscientiously, feeling that, under the 
ressure supplied by him, and with the drags 
.fasts which he may add, the movement would 
r than it would become if subjected to his pro- 
and absolute opponents. Such, I think, are 
alives; and I speak of men who, with the fear 
before their eyes and the love of their neigh- 
arm in their hearts, endeavour to do their duty 
est of their ability. 

' the term which is now common, and which 
best understood, I will endeavour to explain 
e(iually conscientious Liberal is opposed to the 
alive, lie is ecpially aware that these distances 
livine origin, equally averse to any sudden dis- 
of society in quest of some Utopian blessed- 
ut he is alive to the fact that these distances 
by day becoming less, and he regards this con- 
diminution as a series of steps towards that 
millennium of which he dreams. He is even 
to help the many to ascend the ladder a little, 
he knows, as they come up towards him, he 
o down lo meet them. What is really in his 
I will not say etiuality, for the word is offen- 
i\i\ presi'Uls the imagination of men ideas of 
.nihin, of ruin, and insane democracy,—^but a 
cy It awards equality. In following that, how- 
te kiunvs that he must be hemmed in by safe- 
It*st he he templed to travel too quickly; and, 
he is glad lo be accompanied on his way by 
‘pressive action of a Conservative opponent, 
ig Mich views, 1 think I am guilty of no absurdity 
iiig myself an advanced Conservative-Liberal. A 
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man who entertains in his nhnd any poliiieal <ltHirine, 
except as a means of iinprovini; thr cumlitiun of his 
fellows, I rci^ard as a political intrigner, a charlatan, 
and a conjnrer-—as one wh(» tliinks tlmt, hy a certain 
amount of wary wire-pulling, lie may raise himself in 
the estimation of tin* worhl 
I am aware that this tlieory cd politics will seem to 
many to he stilted, overstrained, and. as the Americans 
would say, high-faluten. Alany will <lcclare that the 
majority even of tliosc who call thcauselves politi¬ 
cians,—perhaps even of tlmsc wlio take an active part 
in politics,—are stirred hy no sttcit feelings as these, 
and acknowledge no such molivcH. .Men liecome 1 ories 
or Whigs, Liberals or ionservalivrs, partly hy cfUica- 
tion,—following their fatliers,--.-^ partly hy chance, 
partly as openings come, partly in accordance with the 
bent of their minds, hut still witlimii any farMetcIied 
reasonings as to distances am! tin* diiiiiniition tif 
distances. No douljt it is so; and in the lialtle of 
politics, as it goes, men are led fiiriluT and further 
away from first causes, tit! at la‘4 a measure is 
opposed hy one simply l»ecansc it is advocatcc! ly 
another, ami Memlmrs of Farliamefil swariti into lob¬ 
bies, following tlte dietatuui of ilirir leatlcrH, ant! not 
their own imiividual jmIgnieniH. lint ilie prinriple is 
at work throughout. To many, llioiigli hardly acknowl¬ 
edged, it is still apparent. CIn aliiiiHt all il hiw its 
effect; though there are the iiilrigiirr^ llic clever con¬ 
jurers, to wliom politics is simply siicli ii game as is 
billiards or rackets, only playetl with grealrr resiilti. 
To the minds that create ami lead anil .sway fiolitieal 
opinion, some such tliecmy Is, I think, ever pfesrnt 
The truth of all this I liiwl loiig since lakrii lioitie to 
myself. I had now Iwn thinking of it for thirty yean, 
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and never doubted. But I had always been aware 
o£ a cei tain visionary weakness about myself in regard 
to politics, A man, to be useful in Parliament, must 
be able to confine himself and conform himself, to be 
satisfied with doing a little bit of a little thing at a 
time, lie must patiently get up everything connected 
with the duty on mushrooms, and then be satisfied with 
him^^-df when at last he has induced a Chancellor of 
the Itxchc(iuer to say that he will consider the impost 
at the first opportunity. He. must be content to be 
beaten six times in order that, on a seventh, his work 
may be found to be of assistance to some one else. He 
inii.st remember that he is one out of 650, and be con¬ 
tent with 1-650111 part of the attention of the nation. If 
he have grand ideas, he must keep them to himself, 
iniless by chance, he can work his way up to the top 
of the tree. In short, he must be a practical man. Now 
I knew that in politics I could never become a practical 
man. I shtntkl never be satisfied with a soft word from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but would always be 
flinging my overtaxed ketchup in his face. 

Nor did it seem to me to be possible that I should 
ever become a good speaker. I had no special gifts 
that way, and had not studied the art early enough in 
life to overcome natural difficulties. I had found that, 
wdth itifinite labour, I could learn a few sentences by 
heart, and deliver them, monotonously indeed, but 
clearly. Or, again, i? there were something special to 
he I could say it in a commonplace fashion—^but 

always as though I were in a hurry, and with the fear 
before me of being thought to be prolix. But I had no 
power of combiiung, as a pu1)lic speaker should always 
<lo. lliat which I had studied with that which occurred 
to me at the moment. It must be all lesson,—which I 
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found to be best; or else all impromptu,—which was 
very bad, indeed, unless I had something special on my 
mind. I was thus aware that I could do no good by 
going into Parliament—that the time for it, if there 
could have been a time, had gone by. But still I had 
an almost insane desire to sit there, and be able to 
assure myself that my uncle’s scorn had not been 
deserved. 

In 1867 it had been suggested to me that, in the 
event of a dissolution, I should stand for one division 
of the County of Essex; and I had promised that I 
would do so, though the promise at that time was as 
rash a one as a man could make. I was instigated to 
this by the late Charles Buxton, a man whom I greatly 
loved, and who was very anxious that the county for 
which his brother had sat, and with which the family 
were connected, should be relieved from what he re¬ 
garded as the thraldom of Toryism. But there was no 
dissolution then. Mr. Disraeli passed his Reform Bill, 
by the help of the Liberal member for Newark, and 
the summoning of a new Parliament was postponed till 
the next year. By this new Reform Bill Essex was 
portioned out into three instead of two electoral divi¬ 
sions, one of which,—that adjacent to London,-r-would, 
:it was thought, be altogether Liberal. After the prom¬ 
ise which I had given, the performance of which would 
have cost me a large sum of money absolutely in vain, 
it was felt by some that I should be selected as one of 
the candidates for the new division—and as such I 
was proposed by Mr. Charles Buxton. But another 
gentleman, who would have been bound by previous 
pledges to support me, was put forward by what I be¬ 
lieve to have been the defeating interest, and I had to 
give way. At the flection this gentleman, with another 
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J.iheral, who had often stood for the county, was re¬ 
turned without a contest. Alas! alas! They were 
t)oth unsealed at the next election, when the great 
C onservative. reaction took place. 

In the spring of 1868 I was sent to the United States 
on a postal mission, of which I will speak presently. 
A\’hiic I was absent the dissolution took place. On 
iny return I was somewhat too late to look out for 
a seat, hut I had fritaids who knew the weakness of 
iny amhilion; and it was not likely, therefore, that I 
shouhl escape the peril of being put forward for some 
imptjssihle borough as to which the Liberal party 
\vt>uld not choose that it should go to the Conservatives 
without a struggle. At last, after one or two others, 
lieverley was proposed to me, and to Ilcverlcy I went. 

1 must, however, exculpate the gentleman who acted 
ns my agent, from undue pc‘rsuasiou exercised towards 
liie. lie was a man who thoroughly uuderstood Par¬ 
liament, having sat there himself—and he sits there 
jmw at this mt^ment. He understood Yorkshire,—-or, 
itt least, the !%ast Riding of Yorkshire, in which Bev- 
iudey is situatetl, certainly better than any one alive. 
J le umlersloot! all the mysteries of canvassing, and he 
l%nc‘W well the traditions, the condition, and the prospect 
<if tilt' I.ilHwal party. I will not give his name, but they 
wim knew Yorkshire in tHtsH will not he at a loss to 
fiml it, So,'* .said he, ** ycui are going to stand for 
lleverley?” I replied gravely that I was thinking of 
doing so. “Von dmiH expect to gel in?’’ he said. 
Again I was grave, ! would not, I said, he sanguine, 
lint, neverllieles'^, I was disposed to hope for the best. 
•* Clli, fit*! “ eoiilinned he, with good-hunKHired raillery, 

yon won’t ipi in, 1 don’t Mipimse you really expect 
it, lUit flunv i% a fine career open to you. You will 
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Spend £1000, and lose the election. Then you will 
petition, and spend another £1000. You will throw 
out the elected members. There will be a commission, 
and the borough will be disfranchised. For a beginner 
such as you are, that will be a great success.” And 
yet, in the teeth of this, from a man who knew all 
about it, I persisted in going to Beverley! 

The borough, which returned two members, had long 
been represented by Sir Henry Edwards, of whom, I 
think, I am justified in saying that he had contracted a 
close intimacy with it for the sake of the seat. There 
had been many contests, many petitions, many void 
elections, many members, but, through it all, Sir Henry 
had kept his seat, if not with permanence, yet with a 
fixity of tenure next door to permanence. I fancy that 
with a little management between the parties the bor¬ 
ough might at this time have returned a member of 
each colour quietly; but there were spirits there who 
did not love political quietude, and it was at last de¬ 
cided that there should be two Liberal and two Con¬ 
servative candidates. Sir Henry was joined by a young 
man of fortune in quest of a seat, and I was grouped 
with Mr. Maxwell, the eldest son of Lord Herries, a 
Scotch Roman Catholic peer, who lives in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

When the time came I went down to canvass, and 
spent, I think, the most wretched fortnight of my man¬ 
hood. In the first place, I was subject to a bitter 
tyranny from grinding vulgar tyrants. They were 
doing what they could, or said that they were doing 
so, to secure me a seat in Parliament, and I was to be 
in their hands, at any rate, the period of. my can¬ 
didature. On one day both of us, Mr. Maxwell and I, 
wanted to go out hunting. We proposed to ourselves 
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!)iit tlie one holiday during this period of intense labour; 
hut 1 was assured, as was he also, by a publican who 
was working for us, that if wc committed such a crime 
ho and all lk‘verley would desert us. From morning 
to evening every day I was taken round the lanes and 
hywvays of that uninteresting town, canvassing every 
voter, ext)osed to the rain, up to my knees in slush, and 
utterly unable to assume that air of triumphant joy 
with which a jolly, successful candidate should be in¬ 
vested. At night, ('very night I had to speak some- 
wluu’e,—which was had; and to listen to the speaking 
of others,—'Which was niueh worse. When, on one 
Sunday, I proposed to go to the Minster Church, I was 
told that was (juite useless, as the Church party we'*e 
all certain to support Sir llenry! ^‘ Indeed,’' said the 
publican, my tyrant, ‘‘ he goes there in a kind of oflicial 
professitm, atu! ytm had heller not allow yourself to he 
seen in the sanu' ])lace.” So 1 stayed away and omitted 
mv prayers. No C*hureh of Fngland church in Bev¬ 
erley wouhl on such an occasion have welcomed a 
l/ihera! candidate. I fell myself to he a kind of pariah 
in the horongh, tl» whom was opposed all that was 
])retlY, and all that was nice, and all that was— 
osttmsihly— good. 

But perhaps my strongest sense of discomfort arose 
frtnu the conviction that my political ideas were all 
leather am! prunella to the men whose votes I was 
holieiting. Ilu-y eared nothing for my doctrines, and 
could not he made to inuku-staiKl that I should have 
any. 1 had been hnmght Beverley either to beat 
Sir llenry iMlwards." which, however, no one prob¬ 
ably tlnnigbl to be feasible.-'-or lo cause him the 
greatest possiftb* ainount of trouble, incouveuience, and 
expeiiM*. 11iere were, indeed, two points on which 
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a portion of my wished-for supporters seemed to have 
opinions, and on both these two points I was driven 
by my opinions to oppose them. Some were anxious 
for the Ballot,—^which had not then become law,— 
and some desired the Permissive Bill. I hated, and 
do hate, both these measures, thinking it to be 
unworthy of a great people to free itself from the 
evil results of vicious conduct by unmanly restraints. 
Undue influence on voters is a great evil from which 
this country had already done much to emancipate 
itself by extending electoral divisions and by an 
increase of independent feeling. These, I thought, 
and not secret voting, were the weapons by which 
electoral intimidation should be overcome. And as 
for drink, I believe in no Parlimentary restraint; but 
I do believe in the gradual effect of moral teaching and 
education. But a Liberal, to do any good at Beverley, 
should have been able to swallow such gnats as those. 
I would swallow nothing, and was altogether the 
wrong man. 

I knew, from the commencement of my candidature, 
how it would be. Of course that well-trained gentle¬ 
man who condescended to act as my agent, had under¬ 
stood the case, and I ought to have taken his thoroughly 
kind advice. He had seen it all, and had told himself 
that it was wrong that one so innocent in such ways 
as I, so utterly unable to fight such a battle, should 
be carried down into Yorkshire merely to spend money 
and to be annoyed. He could not have said more 
than he did say, and I suffered for my obstinacy. Of 
course I was not elected. Sir Henry Edwards and 
his comrade became members for Beverley, and I 
was at the bottom of the poll. I paid £400 for my 
expenses, and then returned to London, 
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My friendly agent in his raillery had of course 
exaggerated the cost. He had, when I arrived at 
Beverley, asked me for a cheque for £400, and told 
me that that sum would suffice. It did suffice. How 
it came to pass that exactly that sum should he 
re(iuired I never knew, hut such was the case. Then 
there came a petition,—not from me, but from the 
town. 1lie impiiry was made, the two gentlemen 
were unseated, the borough was disfranchised, Sir 
Henry lulwards was put on his trial for some kind 
of Parliamentary offence and was acquitted. In this 
way Beverley’s privilege as a borough and my Parlia- 
nu'iitary ambition were brought to an end at the same 
time. 

W'hen I knew the result I did not altogether regret 
it. It may be that Beverley might have been brought 
to political confusion and Sir Henry Edwards rele¬ 
gated to private life without the expenditure of my 
hard earned money, and without that fortnight of 
misery; hut connecting the things together, as it was 
natural that I should do, I did Halter myself that I 
had done some good. It had seemed to me that nothing 
could he worse, nothing more unpatriotic, nothing 
name absolutely opposed to the system of represent- 
ativt* government, tliau the time-honoured practices 
of tlie Inu'cnigli of Beverley. It had come to pass that 
political cleanliness was odious to the citizens. There 
was somctliing grand in the scorn with which a lead¬ 
ing laberal there turned up his nose at me when I 
UM liim that there should be no bribery, no treating, 
mU even a pot of licer on one side. It was a matter 
ft»r .stmly to see lanv at Beverley politics were appre¬ 
ciated because tliey might subserve electoral purposes, 
lliid how little it was mulerstcHHl that electoral pur- 
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poses, which are in themselves a nuisance, should be 
endured in order that they may subserve politics. 
And then the time, the money, the mental energy, 
which had been expended in making the borough a 
secure seat for a gentleman who had realised the idea 
that it would become him to be a member of Parlia¬ 
ment! This use of the borough seemed to be realised 
and approved in the borough generally. The inhab¬ 
itants had taught themselves to think that it was for 
such purposes that boroughs were intended! To have 
assisted in putting an end to this, even in one town, 
was to a certain extent a satisfaction. 



CHAPTER XVTI 


THE AMERK’AN- POSTAL TREATY—THE QUESTION OF 
COPYRKJHT WITH AM ERICA—FOUR MORE NOVELS 

In the sprinii^ of i86H,—before the affair of Beverley, 
which, as being the first direct result of my resigna¬ 
tion of ofhcc, has been liroiight in a little out of its 
turn,—I was reciuested to go over to the United States 
and make a jiostal treaty at Washington. This, as 
I had left the service, I regarded as a compliment, 
and of course I went. It was my third visit to 
America, and I have made two since. As far as the 
Post Oflice work was concerned, it was very far from 
being agreeable. I found myself located at Washing¬ 
ton, a place 1 flo not love, and was harassed by delays, 
annoyed by incompetence, and opposed by what I 
felt to he personal and not national views. I had 
to deal with two men,—with one who was a working 
officer of tlie American Post Office, than whom I have 
never met a more zealous, or, as far as I could judge, 
a more honest public servant. He had his views and 
I had mine, eacli of us having at heart the welfare 
of the service in regard to his own country,—each of 
us also having certain orders which we were bound 
to obey. But the otlier gentleman, who was in rank 
flue siiperirir,—wimse executive position was dependent 
on his ofTicial stattis, as is the case with our own 
Ministers,—alid not recommend himself to me equally, 
lie would make ap|iointments with me and then not 
keep them, which at last offended me so grievously, 
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that I declared at the Washington Post Office that if 
this treatment were continued, I would write home to 
say that any further action on my part was impossible. 
I think I should have done so had it not occurred 
to me that I might in this way serve his purpose 
rather than my own, or the purposes of those who 
had sent me. The treaty, however, was at last made, 
—the purport of which was, that everything possible 
should be done, at a heavy expenditure on the part 
of England, to expedite the mails from England to 
America, and that nothing should be done by America 
to expedite the mails from thence to us. The ex¬ 
pedition I believe to be now equal both ways; but 
it could not be maintained as it is without the pay¬ 
ment of a heavy subsidy from Great Britain, whereas 
no subsidy is paid by the States.^ 

I had also a commission from the Foreign Office, 
for which I had asked, to make an effort on behalf 
of an international copyright between the United 
States and Great Britain,—the want of which is the 
one great impediment to pecuniary success which still 
stands in the way of successful English authors. I 
cannot say that I have never had a shilling of Ameri¬ 
can money on behalf of reprints of my work; but I 
have been conscious of no such payment. Flaving 
found many years ago—in i86i, when I made a strug¬ 
gle on the subject, being then in the States, the details 
of which are sufficiently amusing^—that I could not 

^This was a state of things which may probably have 
appeared to American politicians to be exactly that which 
they should try to obtain. The whole arrangement has 
again been altered since the time of which I have spoken. 

*In answer to a question from myself, a certain Ameri¬ 
can publisher—^he who usually reprinted my works—^prom- 
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myself succeed in dealing with American booksellers, 

I have sold all foreign right to the English publishers; 
and though I know that I have raised my price 

against Iheni on that score^ I may in this way have 
had some indirect advantage from the American 
market. But I do know that what the publishers have 
received here is very trifling. I doubt whether Messrs. 
C'haiuuau & Hall, my present publishers, get for 
early sheets sent to the States as much as 5 per cent, 
on the lu'ice they pay me for my manuscript. But 
the American readers are more numerous than the 
jMiglisln and taking them all through, are probably 
mtirc wealthy. If I can get £1000 for a book here 
(exclusive of their market), I ought to be able to 
get as much there. If a man supply 600 customers 
with shoes in place of 300, there is no question as to 
such result. Why not, then, if I can supply 60,000 
readers instead of 30,000? 

I fancied that I knew that the opposition to an inter¬ 
national copyright was by no means an American 
feeling, hut was confined to the bosoms of a few 
intnl im* that if any other American pnblisher republished 
my ?ei>?/c on Afnerica before he had done so, he would 
nut bring out a competing edition, though there would be 
no law to hinder him. I then entered into an agreement 
with :m»»ther American publisher, stipulating to supply 
him with early sheets; and he stipulating to supply me 
:i eritaiu royalty on his sales, and to supply me with 
{nrmmts half-yearly. I sent the sheets with energetic 
IHUUlmility, and the work was brought out with equal 
riH'igy and i>rccision—by my old American publishers. 
II11* grnlleinan who made the promise had not broken his 
w«irtL Nil other American-edition had come out before 
htH. I never got any account, and, of course, never 
received a dollar. 
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int(‘resle<l Aiut'rifans. All tli.it did .iikI lu^rd \\\ 

reference to the Mihjui this fnitlirr \isit.... and 
having a certain auihnrily from tlie ItriliNfi Semiary 

of State with me I could hear and dt» .something,.- 

altogether continued nu’ in this \iew. I liavt* no 
doubt that if I could poll Ainericaii riMders, or Ameri¬ 
can senators,~"0r eveti American rrpreHfiiiative.s, if 
the polling could 1h‘ unhiassod, or American liuok^ 
sellers^ that an assent It) an iiittu’iialioii.i! et)p\right 
wt)uld he the resnll. llie stale of tiuiius as it i% is 
crushing to American aullim's. as the pnltli-diers will 
not pay them a lilieral scale, Liiouing that they can 
supply their eustomers with iiiodnn liltuaitiire 

without paying for it. 1lte i*’ngltdi uf pro¬ 

duction so much ejccetnls flic Anwiicaii, fli.it the rate 
at which the former can he |iiihli^!i<s| mh-* thr market. 
It is etiually injurious in Aiiii’iif,iii Itifnk-.rllrrs, - 
except to two or three of the greatest Itouse*., Xhi 
small man can now actpiire the r\elii in* liglit t»f 
printing and selling an Ihiglidi If Midi a tine 

attempt it, the work is iiriiiinl imMatttly tie one of ifie 
leviathanse-wvho alone are liit* gainrr-H, Hie argin 
ment of course is, tluit the Aiiiericaii readrrH are the 
gainers,—that as they ran grl for itutliiiig thi* mv of 
certain property, tliey would he liiitiiig ilndr own 
throats were they to pass a law flrh.iiriiig tlomisrlves 
from the ptiwer of siirli aiipropriaiitiii In ihis argm 
mcnt all idea of lioiiesiy is iliruwii to llir winds, It 
is not that they do not ;i|i|irii\r of a nf riipy. 

right,many great iiirfi liavr ili-ia|i|ir#ivril, fur 
their own law of ropyrigfit is as siiiiigrni 4 ^ is oiirH, 
M might also say Aiiiriii'4}i iwlilidirt *4 li | tiiight rmitit 
them hy the iiiuiilirr of licads, ami imi hy ilie aiiitiniil of 
work done by the 
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A bold ass(‘rti(»n is made tliat they like to appropriate 
tlie |4(»nds of other people; and that, as in this case, 
they can do so with iiupnnity, they will continue to 
do so. lUit the ar|j;nnient, as far as I have been able 
to jndi^na comes not from the people, but from the 
hookselliiii^ leviathans, and from those politicians 
whom the leviathans are able to attach to their 
int(*rests. dlie ordinary American purchaser is not 
much affected by sli^^dit variations in price. He is 
at any rate too bighdiearted to be affected by the 
prospivt of such variation. It is the man who wants 
to make money, not he who fears that he may be 
called npon to sptmcl it, who controls such matters as 
this in the United Stales. It is the large speculator 
who btvomes po\V(‘rful in the lobbies of the House, 
and understands how wise it may he to incur a great 
expetuliture either in the creation of a great business, 
or in protecting that which he has created from coni- 
]H‘tttiom NtUinng was deme in 1868,—and nothing 
has been dt>ne since (up to 1876). A Royal Com- 
luissiou on tlu* law of copyright is now about to sit 
in litis ccHtntry, of which I have consented to be a 
nu'inbcr; ant! the <ptt\Htiou must then be handled, 
though notliing doue by a Royal C'ommission here 
can effect American legislators. But I do believe that 
if the measure \w tamsisteully and judiciously urged, 
the eiiciiiirs to it in the States will gradually be 
overcome. Some years since we had some quasi 
private luetiiiigH, under the presidency of Lord Stan- 
Impe, in Mr. joliii Murray’s dining-room, on the sub¬ 
ject t»C iiiicriiatioiial copyright. At one of these I 
diMmsM’d lliis matter td American international copy- 
rigltl with i'lnirles Uickeiis, who strongly declared 
hi:4 cfinviclioii llial iiotliing would induce an American 
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to give up the power he possesses of pirating British 
literature. But he was a man who, seeing clearly 
what was before him, would not realise the possibility 
of shifting views. Because in this matter the Ameri¬ 
can decision had been, according to his thinking, 
dishonest, therefore no other than dishonest decision 
was to be expected from Americans. Against that idea 
I protested, and now protest. American dishonesty 
is rampant; but it is rampant only among a few. It 
is the great misfortune of the community that those 
few have been able to dominate so large a portion of 
the population among which all men can vote, but 
so few can understand for what they are voting. 

Since this was written the Commission on the law 
of copyright has sat and made its report. With the 
great body of it I agree, and could serve no reader 
by alluding here at length to matters which are dis¬ 
cussed there. But in regard to this question of inter¬ 
national copyright with the United States, I think 
that we were incorrect in the expression of an opinion 
that fair justice,—or justice approaching to fairness, 
—is now done by American publishers to English 
authors by payments made by them for early sheets. 
I have just found that £20 was paid to my publisher 
in England for the use of the early sheets of a novel 
for which I received £1600 in England. When asked 
why he accepted so little, he assured me that the firm 
with whom he dealt would not give more. “Why 
not go to another firm?'' I asked. No other firm 
would give a dollar, because no other firm would care 
to run counter to that great firm which had assumed 
to itself the right of publishing my books. I soon 
after received a copy of my own novel in the American 
form, ^nd found that it was published for 7^d. That 
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a great sale was expected can be argued from the fact 
that without a great sale the paper and printing 
necessary for the republication of a three-volume 
novel could not be supplied. Many thousand copies 
must have been sold. But from these the author 
received not one shilling. I need hardly point out 
that the sum of £20 would not do more than com¬ 
pensate the publisher for his trouble in making the 
bargain. The publisher here no doubt might have 
refused to supply the early sheets, but he had no means 
of exacting a higher price than that offered. I men¬ 
tion the circumstance here because it has been boasted, 
on behalf of the American publishers, that though 
there is no international copyright, they deal so liber¬ 
ally with I£nglish authors as to make it unnecessary 
that the Kuglish author should be so protected. With 
the fact of the £20 just brought to my knowledge, 
and with the copy of my book published at y^d, now 
in my hands, I feel that an international copyright is 
very necessary for my protection. 

They among Englishmen who best love and most 
admire the United States, have felt themselves tempted 
to use the strongest language in denouncing the sins 
of Americans. Who can but love their personal 
generosity, their active and far-seeking philanthropy, 
their love of education, their hatred of ignorance, the 
general convictions in the minds of all of them that 
a man should be enabled to walk upright, fearing no 
one and conscious that he is responsible for his own 
actions? Iti what country have grander efforts been 
made by private munihccnce to relieve the sufferings 
of humanity? Where can the English traveller find 
any more anxious to assist him than the normal Ameri¬ 
can, when once the American shall have found the 
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Englishman to be neither sullen nor fastidious? Who, 
lastly, is so much an object of heart-felt admiration 
of the American man and the American woman as 
the well-mannered and well-educated Englishwoman 
or Englishman? These are the ideas which I say 
spring uppermost in the minds of the unprejudiced 
English traveller as he makes acquaintance with 
these near relatives. Then he becomes cognisant of 
their official doings, of their politics, of their municipal 
scandals, of their great ring-robberies, of their lobby¬ 
ings and briberies, and the infinite baseness of their 
public life. There at the top of everything he finds 
the very men who are the least fit to occupy high 
places. American public dishonesty is so glaring that 
the very friends he has made in the country are not 
slow to acknowledge it,—speaking of public life as 
a thing apart from their own existence, as a state of 
dirt in which it would be an insult to suppose that 
they are concerned! In the midst of it all the stranger, 
who sees so much that he hates and so much that he 
loves, hardly knows how to express himself. 

“ It is not enough that you are personally clean,” 
he says, with what energy and courage he can com¬ 
mand,—not enough though the clean outnumber the 
foul as greatly as those gifted with eyesight out¬ 
number the blind, if you that can see allow the blind 
to lead you. It is not by the private lives of the mil¬ 
lions that the outside world will judge you, but by 
the public career of those units whose venality is 
allowed to debase the name of your country. There 
never was plainer proof given than is given here, that 
it is the duty of every honest citizen to look after the 
honour of his State.” 

Personally, I have to own that I have met Americans, 
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—men, but more frequently women,—who have in all 
respects come up to my ideas of what men and women 
should be: energetic, having opinions of their own 
quick in speech, with some dash of sarcasm at their 
command, always intelligent, sweet to look at (I speak 
of the women), fond of pleasure, and each with a 
personality of his or her own which makes no effort 
necessary on my own part in remembering the dif¬ 
ference between Mrs. Walker and Mrs. Green, or 
between Mr. Smith and Mr. Johnson. They have 
faults. They are self-conscious, and are too prone to 
prove by ill-concealed struggles that they are as good 
as you,—whereas you perhaps have been long acknowl¬ 
edging to yourself that they arc much better. And 
there is sometimes a pretence at personal dignity 
among thoKC who think themselves to have risen high 
in the world which is deliciously ludicrous. I remem¬ 
ber two old geullemen,~the owners of names which 
stand deservedly high in public estimation,—whose 
deportment at a public funeral turned the occasion into 
one for irresistible comedy. They are suspicious at 
first, and fearful of themselves. They lack that sim¬ 
plicity of manners which with us has become a habit 
from our childhood. But they are never fools, and I 
think that they are seldon ill-natured. 

There is a woman, of whom not to speak in a work 
purporting to he a memoir of my own life would 
be to omit all allusion to one of the chief pleasures 
which has graced my later years. In the last fifteen 
years she has been, out of my family, my mo.st chosen 
friend. She is a ray of light to me, from which I 
can always strike a spark by thinking of her. I do 
not know that I should please her or do any good 
by naming her. But not to allude to her in these 
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pages would amount almost to a falsehood. I could 
not write truly of myself without saying that such a' 
friend had been vouchsafed to me. I trust she may 
live to read the words I have now written, and to wipe 
away a tear as she thinks of my feeling while I write 
them. 

I was absent on this occasion something over three 
months, and on my return I went back with energy 
to my work at the St, Paul's Magazine. The first 
novel in it from my own pen was called Phineas Finn, 
in which I commenced a series of semi-political tales. 
As I was debarred from expressing my opinions in 
the House of Commons, I took this method of declar¬ 
ing myself. And as I could not take my seat on those 
benches where I might possibly have been shone upon 
by the Speaker’s eye, I had humbly to crave his per¬ 
mission for a seat in the gallery, so that I 'might thus 
become conversant with the ways and doings of the 
House in which some of my scenes were to be placed. 
The Speaker was very gracious, and gave me a run¬ 
ning order for, I think, a couple of months. It was 
enough, at any rate, to enable me often to be very 
tired,—and, as I have been assured by members, to 
talk of the proceedings almost as well as though 
Fortune had enabled me to fall asleep within the 
House itself. 

In writing Phineas Finn, and also some other 
novels which followed it, I was conscious that I 
could not make a tale pleasing chiefly, or perhaps in 
any part, by politics. -If I write politics for my own 
sake, I must put in love and intrigue, social incidents, 
with perhaps a dash of sport, for the benefit of my 
readers. In this way I think I made my political hero 
interesting. It w^s certainly a blunder to take bint 
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from Ireland—into which I was led by the circum¬ 
stance that I created the scheme of the book during 
a visit to Ireland. There was nothing to be gained 
by the peculiarity, and there was an added difficulty 
in obtaining sympathy and affection for a politician 
belonging to a nationality whose politics are not 
respected in England. But in spite of this Phineas 
succeeded. It was not a brilliant success,—^because 
men and women not conversant with political matters 
could not care much for a hero who spent so much of 
liis time either in the House of Commons or in a public 
office- But the men who would have lived with Phin¬ 
eas Finn read the book, and the women who would 
Have lived with Lady Laura Standish read it also. As 
this was what I had intended, I was contented. It is all 
fairly good except the ending,—as to which till I got to it 
I made no provision. As I fully intended to bring my 
hero again into the world, I was wrong to marry him 
to a simple pretty Irish girl, who could only be felt ’ 
as an encumbrance on such return. When he did 
return I had no alternative but to kill the simple 
pretty Irish girl, which was an unpleasant and awk¬ 
ward necessity. 

In writing Phineas Finn I had constantly before 
me the necessity of progression in character,—of 
marking the changes in men and women which would 
naturally be produced by the lapse of years. In most 
novels the writer can have no such duty, as the period 
occupied is not long enough to allow of the change of 
which I speak. In Ivanhoe, all the incidents of which 
are included in less than a month, the characters should 
be, as they are, consistent throughout. Novelists who 
liave undertaken to write the life of a hero or heroine 
have gci^^t’ally considered their work completed 
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the interesting period of marriage, and have contented 
themselves with the advance in taste and manners 
which are common to all boys and girls as they become 
men and women. Fielding, no doubt, did more than 
this-in Tom Jones, which is one of the greatest novels 
in the English language, for there he has shown how 
a noble and sanguine nature may fall away under 
temptation and be again strengthened and made to 
stand upright. But I do not think that novelists have 
often set before themselves the state of progressive 
change,—^nor should I have done it, had I not found 
myself so frequently allured back to my old friends. So 
much of my inner life was passed in their company, 
that I was continually asking myself how this woman 
would act when this or that event had passed over her 
head, or how that man would carry himself when 
his youth had become manhood, or his manhood 
declined to old age. It was in regard to the 
old Duke of Omnium, of his nephew and heir, and 
of his heir’s wife, Lady Glencora, that I was anx¬ 
ious to carry out this idea; but others added them¬ 
selves to my mind as I went on, and I got round me 
a circle of persons as to whom I knew not only their 
present characters, but how those characters were to 
be affected by years and circumstances. The happy 
motherly life of Violet Effingham, which was due to 
the girl’s honest but long-restrained love; the tragic 
misery of Lady Laura, which was equally due to the 
sale she made of herself in her wretched marriage; 
and the long suffering but final success of the hero, 
of which he had deserved the first by his vanity, and 
the last by his constant honesty, had been fore¬ 
shadowed to me from the first. As to the incidents of 
the story, the circumstances by which these person- 
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aj^es were to "be affected, I knew nothing. They were 
created for the most part as they were described. I 
never could arrange a set of events before me. But 
the evil and the good of my puppets, and how the evil 
would always lead to evil, and the good produce good, 
—that was dear to me as the stars on a summer 
night. 

Lady Laura Standish is the best character in Phincas 
Finn and its se(iucl Phincas Redux, —of which I will 
speak here together. They are, in fact, but one novel, 
though they were brought out at a considerable inter¬ 
val of time and in different form. .The first was com¬ 
menced in the St. PauVs Magazine in 1867, and the 
other was broitght out in the Graphic in 1873. In this 
there was much bad arrangement, as I had no right to 
expect that novel readers would remember the charac¬ 
ters of a story after an interval of six years, or that 
any little interest which might have been taken in the 
career of my hero could then have been renewed. I 
do not know that such interest was renewed. But I 
found that the sequel enjoyed the same popularity as 
tlie former part, and among the same class of readers. 
Phincas, and Lady Laura, and Lady Chiltern—as 
Violet had t)ccoiue—and the old duke,—whom I killed 
gracefully, aiul the new duke, and the young duchess, 
either kept their old friends or made new friends for 
tluunselves. Phineas Finn, I certainly think, was suc¬ 
cessful from first to last. I am aware, however, that 
there was nothing in it to touch the heart like the 
abiisemcnt of I-ady Mason when confessing her guilt to 
her old lover, or any approach in delicacy of delinea- 
ti(»n to the character of Mr. Crawley. 

I^hincas Finn, the first part of the story, was com¬ 
pleted in Ma>% 1B67. In June and July I wrote Linda 
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Tresscl for Blachzwod's Ufaf^asmc, of wliich I have 
already spoken. In Si‘pteniher and October I wrote a 
short novek called llie (ri^idi'n FJon of Cranphe, 
which was inti'nded also for /» 7 <fc 7 v* 7 coei/,- Avith a view 
of beini^'published anonymously; but Mr. lUaekwood did 
not find the arrani^’enieut to be profitable, and the story 
remained on iny hamls, unread and untlKHi^bi of, for 
a few years. It appeared subscffuently in G'eod 
IVords* It was written on die model (»f Nina Haiaika 
and Linda I'ressel, but is very inferior to either of 
them. In November of the same year, 1H67, I bef^au 
a very lon^ novel, wbidi I called l/c Kneitf lie IVas 
Right, and whieli was brouK:ht out by Kir. Virtue, the 
propriehir of the St, /kiiilV Maga:jine, in sixpenny 
numbers, every week, I do not kimw tliat in any 
literary effort I ever fell mc»re roinpletcly short of my 
own intention than in tins sittry. It was my purpose 
to create sympatliy b>r tlie uiifi»rlunate man who, 
while endea\a>urin|^ to do Ins duty to all around 
him, should he led ctuistandy astray by his unwilling¬ 
ness to submit Ins own judgituml to the opinion tif 
others. 1‘he man is made to be unfortunate emmgb, 
and tlic evil whieli he does Is appareiiL So far I tlid 
not fail, Imt tlie sympatliy has not Ijcen ereated yet. 
I look upon the story as lieing nearly alOigelher liacL 
It is in part redeemed hy cerlaiit hcrneH in ilu* house 
and vicinity of an oh! mai«l in Mxeter, Ilul a novel 
which in its main parts is liad raiiiiol, in truth, he 
redeemed by the vitality of stiliorclimitc eliaraeters. 

. This work was ftuislieil while I was at Washing¬ 
ton in the spring of iHCiH, and on ilm day after I finished 
it, I commenced The Hear of iiiiiitnimpi(m, a novel 
which I wrote for Messrs. Ilradhiiry & l\vami. lliis 
I completed in Noveitiber, lEC^, anil itt wire began 
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Sir Harry Hotspur of Iluinblcthwaitc, a story whicli 
T was still writing- at the close of the }car. I look 
upon these two years, 1867 and 1868, of which I have 
given a somewhat confused account in this and the 
two preceding chapters, as the busiest in my life. I 
had indeed left the Post Office, hut though I had left 
it 1 had been eni])l()yed hy it during a considerable 
portion of the time. I had estaldished the St. PauVs 
Mity^adnc, in reference to which I had read an enor¬ 
mous amount of manuscript, and for which, indepen¬ 
dently of my novels, 1 had written articles almost 
monthly. T had stood for Beverley and had made 
many speeches. 1 had also written five novels, and 
had hunted lliree times a week during each of the 
winters. And how happy T was with it all! I had 
suffered at Beverley, hut I had suffered as a part of the 
work which I was desirous of doing, and I had gained 
my cxperiimce, f had suffered at Washington with 
that wretched American Postmaster, and with the 
mosfjuitoes, not having heeti able to escape from that 
capital till July; but all that had added to the activity 
of my life, I had often groaned over those manu¬ 
scripts; hut I had read them, considering it—perhaps 
foolishly' to he a ]>art of my duty as editor. And 
though in the rpurk production of my novels I had 
always ringing in my ears that terrible condemna¬ 
tion and scorn prodneed hy the great man in Pater¬ 
noster Row. I was nevertheless proud of having done 
so imu'h. I always had a pen in my hand. Whether 
crossing the seas, or fighting with American officials, 
or tramping about the streets of Beverley, I could do 
a little, and generally more than a little. I had long 
since convinccal myself that in such work as mine the 
great seend consi.‘ 4 cd in acknowledging myself to be 
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iKJUtid to rules of labour sinular t«) those which an 
artisan or a mechanic is forced to obey. A shoemaker 
when he has finished one pair of shot\s does not sit down 
and contemplate his work in idle sati.sfaction. There 
is my pair of shoes finished at last! What a pair of 
shoes it is!'' dhe shoemaker who so induli^ed him¬ 
self would be without wages half his time. Jt is the 
same with a professional writer «if hooks. An author 
may of course want time to study a new subject lie will 
at any rate assure himself that lliere is some such good 
reason why he should pause. He does pause, and will 
he idle for a month or two while lie tells himself how 
beautiful is that last pair of sliues wliieh he has 
finished! Having tlunighl mneh cjf all this, and having 
made up my mind that I could lie really happy only 
when I was at work, I liad now quite accustomed my¬ 
self to begin a second pair as soon m the first was 
out of my hands. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


^^THE VICAK OF BULLHAMPTONSIR HARRY HOT¬ 
SPUR—""an editor's tales"—CAESAR" 

In 1B69 I was called on to decide, in council with my 
two boys and their mother, what should be their desti¬ 
nation in life. In June of that year the elder, who was 
then twenty-three, was called to the Bar; and as he 
had i^onc through the regular courses of lecturing 
tuition and study, it might be supposed that his course 
was already decided. But, just as he was called, there 
seenual to be an opening for him in another direction; 
and this, joined to the terrible uncertainty of the Bar, 
the terr(»r of which was not in his case lessened by 
any peculiar forensic aptitudes, induced us to sacri¬ 
fice dignity in (piest of success. Mr. Frederic Chap¬ 
man, who was then the sole representative of the pub- 
lislnng house known as Messrs. Chapman & Hall, 
wanttal a partner, and iny son Henry went into the 
firm. lie remained there three years and a half; but 
lu* (\U\ not like it, nor do I think he made a very good 
pnhlisher. At any rate he left the business with per¬ 
haps more pecuniary success than might have been 
expected from the short period of his labours, and has 
since taken himself to literature as a profession. 
Whether lie will work at it so hard as his father, and 
write as many l*ooks, may be doubted. 

My secoml son, Frederic, had very early in life 
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have soinetinies found myself compelled to suffer by 
the irregularity of others. I have endeavoured to com 
sole myself by retlecting that such must ever be the 
fate of virtue. The industrious must feed the idle. 
The honest and simple will always be the prey of the 
cunning and fraudulent. The punctual, who keep none 
waiting for them, are doomed to wait perpetually for 
the unpunctual. But these earthly sufferers know that 
they arc making their way heavenwards,—and their 
oppressors their way elsewards. If the former re¬ 
flection does not sulHce for consolation, the deficiency 
is made up by the second. I was terribly aggrieved 
on the matter of the publication of my new Vicar, 
and had to think very much of the ultimate rewards of 
punctuality and its opposite. About the end of March, 
1869, 1 got a dolorous letter from the editor. All the 
Once a IFeek people were in a terrible trouble. They 
had bought the right of translating one of Victor 
Hugobs moilern novels, Lilamme Qui Rit; they had 
fixed a date, relying on positive pledges from the 
French puldisliers; and now the great French author 
had postponed his work from week to week and from 
month to month, and it had so come to pass that the 
Frenehmairs grinning hero would have to appear 
exactly at the same lime as my clergyman. Was it 
not (piitc apparent to me, the editor asked, that Once 
a Week could not hold the two? Would I allow my 
clergyman to make his appearance in the Gentleman's 
Mugit^ine instead? 

My disgust at this pro|>o.sition was, I think, chiefly 
due to Victor ilugo's latter navels, which I regard as 
prelentitnis and untrue to nature. To this perhaps was 
added mtm feeling of indignation that I should be 
asked to give way to a Frenchman. The Frenchman 
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had broken his engagement. He had failed to have 
his work finished by the stipulated time. From week 
to week and from month to month he had put off the 
fulfilment of his duty. And because of these laches 
on his part,—on the part of this sententious French 
Radical,—I was to be thrown over! Virtue some¬ 
times finds it difficult to console herself even with the 
double comfort. I would not come out in the Gentle-^ 
man's Magazinej and as the Grinning Man could not 
be got out of the way, by novel was published in 
separate numbers. 

The same thing has occurred to me more than once 
since. “ You no doubt are regular,” a publisher has 

said to me, “ but Mr. - is irregular. He has 

thrown me out, and I cannot be ready for you till 
three months after the time named. ”. In these emer¬ 
gencies I have given perhaps half what was wanted, 
and have refused to give the other half. I have en¬ 
deavoured to fight my own battle fairly, and at the 
same time not to make myself unnecessarily obstinate. 
But the circumstances have impressed on my mind the 
great need there is that men engaged in literature 
should feel themselves to be bound to their industry 
as men know that they are bound in other callings. 
There does exist, I fear, a feeling that authors, because 
they are authors, are relieved from the necessity of 
paying attention to everyday rules. A writer, if he 
be making £800 a year, does not think himself bound 
to live modestly on £600, and put by the remainder for 
his wife and children. He does not understand that 
he should sit down at his desk at a certain hour. He 
imagines that publishers and booksellers should keep 
all their engagements with him to the letter;—^but 
that he, as a brain-worker, and conscious of the subtle 
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nature of the hrain, should he ahlc to exempt himself 
from hoiuls when it suits him. Ifc has his own theory 
about inspiration which will not always come,_espe¬ 

cially will not come if wine-ciips overnight have been 
too deep. All this has even* been odious to me, as being 
iimiianly. A man may ])C frail in health, and there¬ 
fore tmalile (o do as he has contracted in whatever 
grade of life. 11c who has been blessed with physical 
strength to work day hy day, year by year—as has been 
my case—should pardon deficiencies caused by sick¬ 
ness or infirmity. I may in this respect have been a 
little hard on others—and, if so, I here record my re¬ 
pentance. Hut 1 think that no allowance should he 
given to claims for exemption from punctuality, made if 
not absolutely on the score still with the conviction of 
intellectual sup<*riority. 

The Vicar e/ BuUhamptmi was written chiefly with 
the oliject of exciting not only pity hut sympathy for a 
fallen woman, ami of raising a feeling of forgiveness 
for such in the minds of other women. I could not 
venture h) make tliis female the heroine of my story. 
I'o have made her a heroine at all would have been 
directly «if>po%c‘d tc^ my purpose. It was necessary 
therefore tliat she should he a second-rate personage 
in the tale; -diut it was with reference to her life that 
tin* tale wan written, and the hero and the heroine 
witli their helongings are all subordinate. To this 
novel I affixed a preface,—! u dtnng which I was acting 
in defiance of my old eNtahlished principle. I do not 
know tliat any one read it; hut as I wish to have it 
read, I will iieaut it here again:— 

” I liave iiiirodma’d in lire Vicar of Builhampton 
the rliaraiier of a girl wlioin I will call,—for want of 
a truer word lliat ^lial! not in its truth be offensive,-—a 
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castaway. I have endcavcniml to endow her with 
qualities that may create sympathy, and I have brought 
her back at last from degradation, at k‘ast to decency. 
I have not married her to a wealthy I(»ver, am! I have 
endeavoured to explain that thotigh tluTc was possible 
to her a way out of perdition, still things cmild not l>e 
with her as they would have been had slie not fallen. 

There arises, of course, tlic (|uestion whetlier a 
novelist, who professes to write for the amuManent of 
the young of both sexes, should allow liim.self to laang 
upon his stage a character sucli as that cd Carry 
Brattle, It is not long since,—it is well within the 
memory of the author,--that the very existem*e of 
such a condition of life as was her%, was siippoHec! to 
be unknown to our sisters ami t!aught«*rN, and was, 
in truth, unknown to ntany of them. Wluihcr that 
ignorance was good may questiom’d; Init tliaf it 
exists no longer is beyond cfueslion. llini ariseH the 
further question,—liow far the coiHlitimni of .%iic!i un¬ 
fortunates should !h* made a matter tit mnvrrn to the 
sweet young hearts of tlmse wlmse delicmy and clean- 
linesH of thought is a matter cd pride in mi many «d m, 
(annot women, wlm are gootl, pity the MiilVriitgs of 
the. vicious, and do something perhapn to miiigale and 
shorten them witltout eontamhiaiion from ilie vice? 
It will be admitted prolmbly by iti<c 4 isirii win* have 
thought iipcm the subject tliat no fault aiiitnig iih k 
punished so heavily as ilial fault, nfieti m liglil in io 
self hut so terrible in its ciinM*t|iiriii’e.H In I hr Ichh faiill) 
of the two offenders, !*y wliieli a woiiiafi falhi. All ol 
her own sex is against her, and all of ilir oiliei 
sex in whose veins rims llic lilood wliieh ,^fic is llmiigli 
to have contaminaled, and witii, «f iialiirr, woiilil he 
friend her, were Iier trouble any other iliaii k it* 
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is wliat slic is, and she remains in her abject, 
unutterable misery, because this sentence o£ 

1(1 has ])laccd her beyond the helping hand o£ 
briendship. It may be said, no doubt, that 
,'rily oE this judgment acts as a protection to 
virtue, —deterring, as all known punishments 
‘t% from vice. But this punishment, which 
hie beyond the conception of those who have 
(arded it closely, is not known beforehand, 
of the tJunishment, there is seen a false glitter 
ly life,— a glitter which is damnably false,—and 
alas 1 has been more often portrayed in glowing 
f(jr the injury of young girls, than have those 
whiidi ought td deter, with the dark shadow- 
inch rielong to them. 

write in fiction of one so fallen as the noblest 
sex, as one to be rewarded because of her 
css, as one whose life is happy, bright, and 
s, is certainly to allure to vice and misery. But 
perhaps he possible that if the matter be handled 
rutli to life, some girl, who would have been 
lltcis, jnay he made thoughtful, or some parent's 
nay he softened." 

.e were my ideas when I conceived the story, 
itli tliai feeling I described the characters of 
Uraltle and of her family. I have not introduced 
:vr on the scene, nor have I presented her to the 
in the temporary enjoyment of any of those 
aifi luxuries, tlie longing for which is sometimes 
srdiictive to evil than love itself. She is intro- 
a poor abased creature, who hardly knows 
\vc‘re her dreams, with very little of the 
lime about her—because though there may be 
limes they arc not often found-—but with an in- 
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tense horror of the sufferings of her position. Such 
being her condition, will they who naturally are her. 
friends protect her? The vicar who has taken her by 
the hand endeavours to excite them to charity; but 
father, and brother, and sister are alike hard-hearted. 
It had been my purpose at first that the hand of every 
Brattle should be against her; but my own heart was 
too soft to enable me to make the mother cruel,—or 
the unmarried sister who had been the early com¬ 
panion of the forlorn one. 

As regards all the Brattles, the story is, I think, well 
told. The characters are true, and the scenes at the 
mill are in keeping with human nature. For the rest 
of the book I have little to say. It is not very bad, 
and it certainly is not very good. As I have myself 
forgotten what the heroine does and says—except that 
she tumbles into a ditch—I cannot expect that any one 
else should remember her. But I have forgotten noth¬ 
ing that was done or said by any of the Brattles. 

The question brought in argument is one of fearful 
importance. As to the view to be taken first, there 
can, I think, be no doubt. In regard to a sin common 
to the two sexes, almost all the punishment and all the 
disgrace is heaped upon the one who in nine cases out 
of ten has been the least sinful. And the punishment 
inflicted is of such a nature that it hardly allows room 
for repentance. How is the woman to return to 
decency to whom no decent door is opened? Then 
comes the answer: It is to the severity of the punish¬ 
ment alone that we can trust to keep women from fall¬ 
ing. Such is the argument used in favour of the 
existing practice, and such the excuse given for their 
severity by women who will relax nothing of their 
harshness. But in truth the severity of the punish- 
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is not known beforehand; it is not in the least 
stood by women in general, except by those who 
it* The gaudy dirt, the squalid plenty, the con- 
^ of familiarity, the absence of all good words 
ill good things, the banishment from honest 
the being compassed round with lies, the 
ing- glare of fictitious revelry, the weary pave- 
the horrid slavery to some horrid tyrant,—and 
he quick depreciation of that one ware of beauty, 
bsliluied paint, garments bright without but foul 
like painted sepulchres, hunger, thirst, and 
<lriiik, life without a hope, without the certainty 
)C a morrow’s breakfast, utterly friendless, dis- 
darvation, and a quivering fear of that coming 
hicli still can hardly be worse than all that is 
•d here 1 This is the life to which we doom our 
tlaitghlcrs, when because of their error we close 
at upon them! But for our erring sons we find 
easily enough. 

a>irrse there are houses of refuge, from which 
been thought expedient to banish everything 
it, as though the only repentance to which we 
brcl to give a place must necessarily be one of 
til and ashes. It is hardly thus that we can 
> recall those to decency who, if they are to be 
I cit all, must be induced to obey the summons 
tiiey have reached the last stage of that misery 
I have attempted to describe. To me the mis- 
hich we too often make seems to be this,—^that 
who has gone astray is put out of sight, out of 
‘ possible, at any rate out of speech, as though 
; never existed, and that this ferocity comes not 
inn hatred of the sin, put in part also from a 
! the taint which the sin brings with it. Very 
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low as is the degradation to which a girl is brought 
when she falls through love or vanity, or perhaps from 
a longing for luxurious ease, still much lower is that 
to which she must descend perforce when, through 
the hardness of the world around her, she converts that 
sin into a trade. Mothers and sisters, when the mis¬ 
fortune comes upon them of a fallpi female from 
among their number, should remember this, and not 
fear contamination so strongly as did Carry Brattle’s 
married sister and sister-in-law. 

In 1870 I brought out three books,—or rather of the 
latter of the three I must say that it was brought out by 
others, for I had nothing to do with it except to write 
it. These were Sir Harry Hotspur of Hwnblcthwaite, 
An Editor's Tales, and a little volume on Julius 
Csesar. Sir Harry Hotspur was written on the same 
plan as Nina Balatka and Linda Trcsscl, and had for 
its object the telling of some pathetic incident in life 
rather than the portraiture of a number of human 
beings. Nina and Linda Trcsscl and The Golden Lion 
had been placed in foreign countries, and this was an 
English story. In other respects it is of the same na¬ 
ture, and was not, I think, by any means a failure. 
There is much of pathos in the love of the girl, and of 
paternal dignity and affection in the father. 

It was published first in Macniillan's Magadne, by 
the intelligent proprietor of which I have since been 
told that it did not make cither his fortune or that of 
his magazine. I am sorry that it should have been 
so; but I fear that the same thing may be said of a 
good many of my novels. When it had passed through 
the magazine, the subsequent use of it was sold to other 
publishers by Mr. Macmillan, and then I learned that 
it was to be brought out by them as a novel in two 
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it had been sold by me as a novel in 
RiCt and hence there arose a correspondence, 
d it Very hard to make the purchasers under- 
I liad reasonable ground for objection to 
css. AA/'hat was it to me? How could it in- 
i£ they stretched my pages by means of lead 
gill into double the number I had intended. I 
ard tlT.e same argument on other occasions, 
have pointed out that in this way the public 
I VC to suffer, seeing that they would have to 
ie for the use of two volumes in reading that 
Light to have been given to them in one, I 
m assxircd that the public are pleased with 
short measure, that it is the object of novel- 
o get through novels as fast as they can, and 
shorten each volume is the better! Even this, 
did not overcome me, and I stood to my guns. 
ry was published in one volume, containing 
g over the normal 300 pages, with an average 
'ords to a page,—which I had settled with my 
to 1>c the proper length of a novel volume. 
!rc mention that on one occasion, and one oc- 
ily, a publisher got the better of me in a mat- 
>lumes. He had a two-volume novel of mine 
through a certain magazine, and had it 
oinpletcs in three volumes before I knew where 
lefore I had seen a sheet of the letterpress. I 
ft>r a while, but I had not the heart to make 
k up tlie type. 

(iitifr*s "rales was a volume republished from 
*€iurs Jir and professed to give an edi- 
rrience of liis dealings with contributors. I 
I link tliat there is a single incident in the 
ch could bring back to any one conceraed the 
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memory of a past event. And yet there is not an in¬ 
cident in it the outline of which was not presented to 
my mind by the remembrance of some fact:—^how an 
ingenious gentleman got into conversation with me, I 
not knowing that he knew me to be an editor, and pressed 
his little article on my notice; how I was addressed by 
a lady with a becoming pseudonym and with much 
equally becoming audacity; how I was appealed to by 
the dearest of little women whom here I have called 
Mary Gresley; how in my own early days there was 
a struggle over an abortive periodical which was in¬ 
tended to be the best thing ever done; how terrible was 
the tragedy of a poor drunkard, who with infinite 
learning at his command made one sad final effort to 
reclaim himself, and perished while he was making it; 
and lastly how a poor weak editor was driven nearly 
to madness by threatened litigation from a rejected 
contributor. Of these stories. The Spotted Dog, with 
the struggles of the drunkard scholar, is the best. I 
know now, however, that when the things were good 
they came out too quick one upon another to gain 
much attention;—and so also, luckily, when they were 
bad. 

The Caesar was a thing of itself. My friend John 
Blackwood had set on foot a series of small volumes 
called Ancient Classics for English Readers, and had 
placed the editing of them, and the compiling of many 
of them, in the hands of William Lucas Collins, a 
clergyman who, from my connection with the series, 
became a most intimate friend. The Iliad and the 
Odyssey had already come out when I was at Edin¬ 
burgh with John Blackwood, and, on my expressing 
my very strong admiration for those two little vol¬ 
umes,—which I here recommend to all young ladies 
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as the most charming tales they can read,—^lie asked 
me whether I would not undertake one myself. Herod¬ 
otus was in the press, but, if I could get it ready, mine 
should be next. Whereupon I offered to say what 
might be said to the readers of English on The Com- 
jiicntarics of Julius Caesar. 

I at once went to work, and in three months from 
that day the little book had been written. I began by 
reading through the Commentaries twice, which I did 
without any assistance either by translation or English 
notes. Latin was not so familiar to me then as it 
has since become,—-for from that date I have almost 
daily spent an hour with some Latin author, and on 
many days many hours. After the reading what my 
author had left behind him, I fell into the reading of 
what others had written about him, in Latin, in English, 
and even in b'rench,—»for I went through much of 
that most futile book by the late Emperor of the 
h'rench. I do not know that for a short period I ever 
wtn*ked harder. The amount I had to write was noth¬ 
ing. Tltree weeks would have done it easily. But I 
was most anxious, in this soaring out of my own pecu¬ 
liar line, not to disgrace myself. I do not think that 
I did disgrace myself. Perhaps I was anxious for 
something more. If so, I was disappointed. 

The book I think to be a good little book. It is 
readable by all, old and yonng, and it gives, I believe 
aectirately. both an account of Ciesar’s Commentaries, 
—which of course was the primary intention,—and the 
chief eiremustances of the great Roman’s life. A well- 
educated girl who had read it and remembered it 
would perhaps know as much atmut Caesar and his 
writings as slu’ need know. Beyond the consolation 
of thinking an I do about it, I got very little gratifica- 
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tion from the work. Nobody praised it. One very 
old and very learned friend to whom I sent it thanked 
me for my comic Csesar,” but said no more. I do 
not suppose that he intended to run a dagger into me. 
Of any suffering from such wounds, I think, while 
living, I never showed a sign; but still I have suffered 
occasionally. There was, however, probably present 
to my friend’s mind, and to that of others, a feeling 
that a man who had spent his life in writing English 
novels could not be fit to write about Caesar. It was 
as when an amateur gets a picture hung on the walls 
of the Academy. What business had I there? Ne 
sutor ultra crepidam. In the press it was most faintly 
damned by most faint praise. Nevertheless, having 
read the book again within the last month or two, I 
make bold to say that it is a good book. The series, I 
believe, has done very well. I am sure that it ought 
to do well in years to come, for, putting aside Caesar, 
the work has been done with infinite scholarship, and 
very generally with a light hand. With the leave of 
my sententious and sonorous friend, who had not en¬ 
dured that subjects which had been grave to. him 
should be treated irreverently, I will say that such a 
work, unless it be light, cannot answer the purpose 
for which it is intended. It was not exactly a school¬ 
book that was wanted, but something that would carry 
the purposes of the schoolroom even into the leisure 
hours of adult pupils. Nothing was ever better suited 
for such a purpose than the Iliad and the Odyssey, as 
done by Mr. Collins. The Virgil, also done by him, is 
very good; and so is the Aristophanes by the same 
band, 
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Spring of 1871 wc,—I and my wife,—^liad de¬ 
al* wc would go to Australia to visit our shcp- 
L Of course before doing so I made a contract 
[>ul)lisher for a book about the Colonies. For 
work as this I had always been aware that I 
)t fairly demand more than half the price that 
e given for the same amount of fiction; and as 
oks have an indomitable tendency to stretch 
/cs, so that more is given than what is sold, 
the cost of travelling is heavy, the writing of 
not remunerative. This tendency to stretch 
lot, I think, generally from the ambition of 
.ter, hut from his inability to comprise the 
1 parts in their allotted spaces. If you have to 
Ih a country, a colony, a city, a trade, or a 
cipinion, it is so much easier to deal with it in 
than in twelve pages! I also made an engage- 
ith the editor of a London daily paper to supply 
ih It series of articles,—which were duly writ- 
ly pnldished, and duly paid for. But with all 
ivelling with the object of writing is not a good 
If the travelling author can pay his bills, he 
‘ a giHnl manager on the road, 
re starting there came upon us the terrible 
2% 
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generally given away horses that I have not 
?d.- 

lexi we started from Liverpool, in May, 1871, 

^ the Heir was running through the St. PauVs. 
vv 3 ,s the novel of which Charles Reade afterwards 
plot and made on it a play. I have always 
lat it to be one of the worst novels I have writ« 
ti'id almost to have justified that dictum that a 
ist after fifty should not write love-stories. It 
part a political novel; and that part which ap* 
.ns to politics, and which recounts the electioneer- 
selleriences of the candidates at Percycross, is well 
Percycross and Beverley were, of course, 
ind the same place. Neefit, the breeches-maker, 
lis daughter, are also good in their way,—and 
the daughter’s lover, who was not only lover. 
Iso one of the candidates at Percycross as well, 
lie main thread of the story,—^that which tells of 
^ings of the young gentlemen and young ladies,— 
eroes and the heroines,—is not good. Ralph the 
not much life about him; while Ralph who is 
lie heir, but is intended to be the real hero, has 
TThe same may be said of the young ladies,—of 
1 one, she who was meant to be the chief, has 
z\ utterly out of my mind, without leaving a trace 
iionibrance behind. 

Iso left in the hands of the editor of The Fort- 
!y^ ready for production on the ist of July follow- 
1, story called The Eustace Diamonds. In that I 
til at my friend’s dictum was disproved. There 
. much love in it; but what there is, is good. The 
cter of Lucy Morris is pretty; and her love is as 
lie and as well told as that of Lucy Robarts or 
Dale. 
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But The Eustace Diamonds achieved the success 
which it certainly did attain, not as a love-story, but 
as a record of a cunning little woman of pseudo-fash¬ 
ion, to whom, in her cunning, there came a series 
of adventures, unpleasant enough in themselves, but 
pleasant to the reader. As I wrote the book, the idea 
constantly presented itself to me that Lizzie Eustace 
was but a second Becky Sharpe; but in planning the 
character I had not thought of this, and I believe that 
Lizzie would have been just as she is though Becky 
Sharpe had never been described. The plot of the dia¬ 
mond necklace is, I think, well arranged, though it 
produced itself without any forethought. I had no 
idea of setting thieves after the bauble till I had got my 
heroine to bed in the inn at Carlisle; nor of the 
disappointment of the thieves, till Lizzie had been 
wakened in the morning with the news that her door 
had been broken open. All these things, and many 
more, Wilkie Collins would have arranged before with 
infinite labour, preparing things present so that they 
should fit in with things to come. I have gone on the 
very much easier plan of making everything as it 
comes fit in with what has gone before. At any rate, 
the book was a success, and did much to repair the in¬ 
jury which I felt had come to my reputation in the 
novel-market by the works of the last few years. I 
doubt whether I had written anything so successful 
as The Eustace Diamonds since The Small House at 
Allington, I had written what was much better,— 
as, for instance, Phineas Finn and Nina Balatka; but 
that is by no means the same thing. 

I also left behind, in a strong box, the manuscript of 
Phineas Re dux, a novel of which I have already 
spoken^ and which I subsequently sold to the proprie- 
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tors of the Graphic newspaper. The editor of that 
paper greatly disliked the title, assuring me that the 
public would take Redux for the gentleman’s surname, 
—and was dissatisfied with me when I replied that I 
had no objection to them doing so. The introduction 
of a Latin word, or of a word from any other 
language, into the title of an English novel is un¬ 
doubtedly in bad taste; but after turning the matter 
much over in my own mind, I could find no other suit¬ 
able name. 

I also left behind me, in the same strong box, another 
novel, called An Eye for an Eye, which then had been 
some time written, and of which, as it has not even yet 
been puhli.shed, I will not further speak. It will prob¬ 
ably be published some day, though, looking forward, 

I can sec no room for it, at any rate, for the next 
two years. 

If therefore the Great Britain, in which we sailed 
for Melbourne, had gone to the bottom, I had so pro¬ 
vided that there would be new novels ready to come 
out under my name for some years to come. This con¬ 
sideration, however, did not keep me idle while I was at 
sea. When making long journeys, I have always suc¬ 
ceeded in getting a desk put up in my cabin, and this 
was done ready for me in the Great Britain, so that I 
could go to work the day after we left Liverpool. This 
I did; and before T reached Melbourne I had finished a 
story called Lady Anna, Every word of this was writ¬ 
ten at sea, during the two months required for our 
voyage, and was dope day by day—^with the inter¬ 
mission of one day’s illness—for eight weeks, at the 
rate of 66 pages of manuscript in each week, every 
page of manuscript containing 250 words. Every word 
was counted. 1 have seen work come back to an 
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author from the press with terrible deficiencies as to 
the amount supplied. Thirty-two pages have perhaps 
been wanted for a number, and the printers with all 
their art could not stretch the matter to more than 
twenty-eight or -nine! The work of filling up must be 
very dreadful. I have sometimes been ridiculed for 
the methodical details of my business. But by these 
contrivances I have been preserved from many 
troubles; and I have saved others with whom I have 
worked—editors, publishers, and printers—from much 
trouble also. 

A month or two after my return home. Lady Anna 
appeared in The Fortnightly, following The Eustace 
Diamonds. In it a young girl, who is really a lady of 
high rank and great wealth, though in her youth she 
enjoyed none of the privileges of wealth or rank, 
marries a tailor who had been good to her, and whom 
she had loved when she was poor and neglected. A 
fine young noble lover is provided for her, and all the 
charms of sweet living with nice people are thrown in 
her way, in order that she may be made to give up the 
tailor. And the charms are very powerful with her. 
But the feeling that she is bound by her troth to the 
man who had always been true to her overcomes every¬ 
thing,—and she marries the tailor. It was my wish 
of course to justify her in doing so, and to carry my 
readers along with me in my sympathy with her. But 
everybody found fault with me for marrying her to 
the tailor. What would they have said if I had al¬ 
lowed her to jilt the tailor and marry the good-looking 
young lord? How much louder, then, would have 
been the censure! The book was read, and I was 
satisfied. If I had not told my story well, there would 
have been no feeling in favour of the young lord. The 
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horror wln'rli was c'xprc'sscd to me at the evil thing 
1 had done, iu giving the girl to the tailor, was the 
strongest testimony I could receive of the merits of 
the story. 

I went to Australia chiefly in order that I might see 
my son among his sheep. I did see him among his 
sheep, and remained with him for four or five very 
happy weeks. Jle was not making money, nor has he 
made money since. 1 grieve to say that several thou¬ 
sands of pounds which 1 had stpieezed out of the pockets 
of perhaps too liberal publishers have been lost on the 
venture. I hit I rejoice to say that this has been in no 
way due to any fault of his. 1 never knew a man work 
with more persistent honesty at his trade than he has 
done. 

I hath however, the further intentions of writing a 
bocjk about the entire group of Australasian Colonies; 
and in order that 1 might he enabled to do that with 
snflieient in formal itm, 1 visited them all. Making my 
lieadtfuarters at Melbourne, I went to Queensland, 
New South Wales, Tasmania, then to the very little 
known territ(U*y of Western Australia, and then, last 
of all, to Kew Zealaml. 1 was absent in all eighteen 
numths, aiul think that I did succeed in learning much 
of the political, social, and material condition of these 
countries. I wrote my book as 1 was travelling, and 
hroiight it hack with me to England all but com¬ 
pleted in December, 1872. 

It was a ludter lKH)k than that which I had written 
eleven years before on the American States, but not 
wj gt»otl as that on the West Indies in 1859. As re¬ 
gards till! infm’ination given, there was much more to 
Ih* said about Australia than the West Indies. Very 
much more and very much more may be 
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learned from the latter than from the former book. 
I am sure that any one who will take the trouble to 
read the book on Australia, will learn much from it. 
But the West Indian volume was readable. I am not 
sure that either of the other works are, in the proper 
sense of that word. When I go back to them I find 
that the pages drag with me;—and if so with me, how 
must it be with others who have none of that love 
which a father feels even for his ill-favoured off¬ 
spring. Of all the needs a book has the chief need is 
that it be readable. 

Feeling that these volumes on Australia were dull 
and long, I was surprised to find that they had an ex¬ 
tensive sale. There were, I think, 2000 copies circu¬ 
lated of the first expensive edition; and then the book 
was divided into four little volumes, which were pub¬ 
lished separately, and which again had a considerable 
circulation. That some facts were stated inaccurately, 
I do not doubt; that many opinions were crude, I am 
quite sure; that I had failed to understand much which 
I attempted to explain, is possible. But with all these 
faults the book was a thoroughly honest book, and was 
the result of unflagging labour for a period of fifteen 
months. I spared myself no trouble in inquiry, no 
trouble in seeing, and no trouble in listening. I 
thoroughly imbued my mind with the subject, and 
wrote with the simple intention of giving trustworthy 
information on the state of the Colonies. Though 
there be inaccuracies,—those inaccuracies to which 
work quickly done must always be subject,—think 
I did give much valuable information. 

I came home across America from San Francisco to 
New York, visiting Utah and Brigham Young on the 
way. I did not achieve great intimacy with the great 
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polygamist of the Salt Lake City. I called upon him, 
sending to him my card, apologising for doing so with¬ 
out an introduction, and excusing myself by saying 
that I did not like to pass through the territory without 
seeing a man of whom I had heard so much. He re¬ 
ceived me in his doorway, not asking me to enter, and 
iiKiuired whether I were not a miner. When I told 
him that I was not a miner, he asked me whether I 
earned my bread. I told him I did. '' I guess you’re a 
miner, ” said he. I again assured him that I was not. 

dlien how do you earn your bread? ’’ I told him that 
I (lid so by writing books. “ I’m sure you’re a miner, ” 
said he. "Fhen he turned upon his heel, went back 
into the luntsc, and closed the door. I was properly 
punished, as 1 was vain enough to conceive that he 
would hav(‘ heard my name. 

I got lanne in December, 1872, and in spite of any 
resolution made to the contrary, my mind was full of 
hunting as I came back. No real resolutions had m 
truth been made, for out of a stud of four horses I 
kept three, two of which were absolutely idle through 
the tw(^ stiunners and winter of my absence. Im¬ 
mediately on my arrival I bought another, and settled 
myself down to hunting' from London three days a 
week. At first I went back to Essex, my old country, 
hut fiiuliug that to he inconvenient, I took my horses 
to I.eighton Buzzard, and became one of that numerous 
herd of sportsmen who rode with the ** Baron” and 
IMr. Selliy Lowndes. In those days Baron Meyer was 
alive, and the riding with his hounds was very good. 
I did not care so much for Mr. Lowndes. During the 
winters of 1873, 1874, tind 1875, I had my horses back 
in Essex, and went on with my hunting, always trying 
to resolve that I would give it up. But still I bought 
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fresh horses, and, as I did not give it up, I hunted 
more than ever. Three times a week the cab has been 
at my door in London very punctually, and not un- 
frequently before seven in the morning. In order to 
secure this attendance, the man has always been in¬ 
vited to have his breakfast in the hall. I have gone to 
the Great Eastern Railway,—ah! so often with the 
fear that frost would make all my exertions useless, 
and so often too with that result! And then, from one 
sta;tion or another station, have travelled on wheels 
at least a dozen miles. After the day^s sport, the same 
toil has been necessary to bring me home to dinner at 
eight. This has been work for a young man and a 
rich man, but I have done it as an old man and com¬ 
paratively a poor man. Now at last, in April, 1876, I 
do think that my resolution has been taken. I am 
giving away my old horses, and anybody is welcome to 
my saddles and horse-furniture. 

"Singula de nobis anni praedantur euntes; 

Eripuere jocos, venerem, convivia, ludum; 

Tendunt extorquere poemata.*' 

"Our years keep taking toll as they move on; 

My feasts, my frolics, are already gone, 

And now, it seems, my verses must go too.*^ 

This is Conington’s translation, but it seems to me 
to be a little flat. 

"Years as they roll cut all our pleasures short; 

Our pleasant mirth, our loves, our wine, our sport. 
And then they stretch their power, and crush at last 
Even the power of singing of the past” 
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I think "tlaat I may say with truth that I rode hard 
to my end. 


Vixi puellis iiuper idoneus, 

Et militavi non sine gloria; 

Nunc arma defunctumque hello 
Barbiton hie paries habebit^ 

I've lived about the covert side, 

I've ridden straight, and ridden fast; 
Now breeches, boots, and scarlet pride 
Are but mementoes of the past" 



CHAPTER XX 


"the way we live now'^ and ^^tite prime 

MINISTER —CONCLUSION 

In what I have said at the end of the last chapter 
about my hunting, I have been carried a little in ad¬ 
vance of the date at which I had arrived. We returned 
from Australia in the winter of 1872, and early in 1873 
I took a house in Montagu Square,—in which I hope 
to live and hope to die. Our first work in settling 
there was to place upon new shelves the books which 
I had collected round myself at Waltham. And this 
work, which was in itself great, entailed also the 
labour of a new catalogue. As all who use libraries 
know, a catalogue is nothing unless it show the spot 
on which every book is to be found,—information 
which every volume also ought to give as to itself. 
Only those who have done it know how great is the 
labour of moving and arranging a few thousand 
volumes. At the present moment I own about 5000 
volumes, and they are dearer to me even than the 
horses which are going, or than the wine in the cellar, 
which is very apt to go,^ and upon which I also pride 
myself. 

When this was done, and the new furniture had got 
into its place, and my little book-room was settled suffi¬ 
ciently for work, I began a novel, to the writing of 
which I was instigated by what I conceived to be 
the commercial profligacy of the age. Whether the 
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<^1* does not become more wicked as years go 
Itiestion which probably has disturbed the 
thinkers since the world began to think, 
have become less cruel, less violent, less 

> brutal, there can be no doubt;—^but have 

less honest? If so, can a world, retro- 
oni day to day in honesty, be considered to 
^tc of progress? We know the opinion on 
b of our philosopher Mr. Carlyle. If he be 
vre all g’oing straight away to darkness and 
But then we do not put very much faith 
“lyle,—rior in Mr. Ruskin and his other fol- 
Bc loudness and extravagance of their la- 

> the wailing and gnashing of teeth which 
them, over a world which is supposed to 

altogether shoddy-wards, are so contrary 
ivictions of men who cannot but see how 
been increased, how health has been im- 
td education extended,—that the general 
heir teaching is the opposite of what they 
tied. It is regarded simply as Carlylism to 
1 C Ilnglish-speaking world is growing worse 
o day. And it is Carlylism to opine that the 
:ind result of increased intelligence is a ten- 
eterioration. 

.dess a certain class of dishonesty, dishonesty 
t in its proportions, and climbing into high 
become at the same time so rampant and so 
lat there seems to be reason for fearing that 
/omen will be taught to feel that dishonesty, 
ecome sxolendid, will cease to be abominable. 
Hty can live in a gorgeous palace with pic- 
ll its walls, and gems in all its cupboards, 
te and ivory in ah its corners^ and can giv^ 
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Apician dinners, and get into Parliament, and deal in 
millions, then dishonesty is not disgraceful, and the 
man dishonest after such a fashion is not a low scoun¬ 
drel. Instigated, I say, by some such reflections as 
these, I sat down in my new house to write The Way 
We Live Now. And as I had ventured to take the 
whip of the satirist into my hand, I went beyond the 
iniquities of the great speculator who robs everybody, 
and made an onslaught also on other vices,—on the in¬ 
trigues of girls who want to get married, on the luxury 
of young men who prefer to remain single, and on the 
puffing propensities of authors who desire to cheat the 
public into buying their volumes. 

The book has the fault which is to be attributed to 
almost all satires, whether in prose or verse. The ac¬ 
cusations are exaggerated. The vices are coloured, 
so as to make effect rather than to represent truth. 
Who, when the lash of objurgation is in his hands, can 
so moderate his arm as never to strike harder than 
justice would require? The spirit which produces the 
satire is honest enough,, but the very desire which 
moves the satirist to do his work energetically makes 
him dishonest. In other respects The Way We Live 
Now was, as a satire, powerful and good. The 
character of Melmotte is well maintained. The Bear¬ 
garden is amusing,—and not untrue. The Longe- 
staffe girls and their friend. Lady Monogram, are 
amusing,—but exaggerated. Dolly Longestaffe, is, I 
think, very good. And Lady Carbury's literary efforts 
are, I am sorry to say, such as are too frequently 
made. But here again the young lady with her two 
lovers is weak and vapid. I almost doubt whether it 
be not impossible to have two absolutely distinct parts 
in a novel, and to imbue them both with interest If 
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be distinct, tlie one will seem't^be~^no more 
padding to the other. And so it was in The Way 
'Jve Now, The interest of the story lies among 
dcked and foolish people,—with Melmotte and his 
iter, with Dolly and his family, with the Ameri- 
voman, Mrs. Hurtle, and with John Crumb and 
irl of his heart. But Roger Carbury, Paul Monta- 
aiid Henrietta Carbury are uninteresting. Upon 
vhole, I by no means look upon the book as 
>f my failures; nor was it taken as a failure by 
ublic or the press. ^ 

lile I was writing The Way We Live Now, I 
:alled upon by the proprietors of the Graphic for 
ristmas story. I feel, with regard to literature, 
Arhat as I suppose an upholsterer and undertaker 
when he is called upon to supply a funeral. He 
3 supply it, however distasteful it may be. It is 
Lisiness, and he will starve if he neglects it. So 
I felt that, when anything in the shape of a novel 
equired, I was bound to produce it. Nothing can 
)re distasteful to me than to have to give a relish 
iristmas to what I write. I feel the humbug im- 
by the nature of the order. A Christmas story, in 
roper sense, should be the ebullition of some mind 
us to instil others with a desire for Christmas re- 
s thought, or Christmas festivities,—or, better 
with Christmas charity. Such was the case with 
:ns when he wrote his two first Christmas stories, 
since that the things written annually—all of 
i have been fixed to Christmas like children's 
to a Christmas tree—have had no real savour 
iristmas about them. I had done two or three 
Alas! at this very moment I have one to 
which I have promised to supply within three 
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weeks of this time,—^the picture-makers always require 
a long interval,—as to which I have in vain been cudg> 
elling my brain for the last month. I can't send 
away the order to another shop, but I do not know 
how I shall ever get the cofhn made. 

For the Graphic.:, in 1873, I wrote a little story about 
Australia. Christmas at the antipodes is of course 
midsummer, and I was not loth to describe the troubles 
to which my o\yn son had been subjected, by the 
mingled accidents of heat and bad neighbours, on his 
station in the bush. So I wrote Harry Heathcote of 
Gangoil, and was well through my labour on that occa¬ 
sion. I only wish I may have no worse success in 
that which now hangs over my head. 

When Harry Heathcote was over, I returned with 
a full heart to Lady Glencora and her husband. I 
had never yet drawn the completed picture of such 
a statesman as my imagination had conceived. The 
personages with whose names my pages had been 
familiar, and perhaps even the minds of some of my 
readers—the Brocks, De Terriers, Monks, Greshams, 
and Daubeneys—had been more or less portraits, not 
of living men, but of living political characters. The 
strong-minded, thick-skinned, useful, ordinary member, 
either of the Government or of the Opposition, had 
been very easy to describe, and' had required no 
imagination to conceive. The character reproduces 
itself from generation to generation; and as it does 
so, becomes shorn in a wonderful way of those little 
touches of humanity which would be destructive of 
its purposes. Now and again there comes a burst of 
human nature, as in the quarrel between Burke and 
Fox; but, as a rule, the men submit themselves to 
be sliaped c^nd f^ishioned, and to be formed into tools, 
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which are used either for building up or pulling down, 
and can generally bear to be changed from this box 
into the other, without, at any rate, the appearance 
of much personal suffering. Four-and-twenty gentle¬ 
men will amalgamate themselves into one whole, and 
work for one purpose, having each of them to set aside 
his own idiosyncrasy, and to endure the close personal 
contact of men who must often be personally dis¬ 
agreeable, having been thoroughly taught that in no 
other way can they serve either their country or their 
own ambition. These are the men who are publicly 
useful, and whom the necessities of the age supply, 
—as to whom I have never ceased to wonder that 
stones of such strong calibre should be so quickly 
worn down to the shape and smoothness of rounded 
pebbles. 

Such have, been to me the Brocks and the Mild- 
mays, about whom I have written with great pleasure, 
having had my mind much exercised in watching them. 
But had I also conceived the character of a statesman of 
a different nature—of a man who should be in some¬ 
thing perhaps superior, but in very much inferior, to 
these men—of one who could not become a pebble, 
having too strong an identity of his own. To rid one’s 
self of fine scruples—to fall into the traditions of a 
party—to feel the need of subservience, not only in 
acting but also even in thinking—^to be able to be a 
bit, and at first only a very little bit,—^these are the 
necessities of the growing statesman. The time may 
come, the glorious time when some great self action 
shall be possible, and shall be even demanded, as when 
Peel gave up the Corn Laws; but the rising man, as 
he puts on his harness, should not allow himself to 
dream of this. To become a good, round, smooth. 
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hard, useful pebble is his duty, and to achieve tlnis 
he must harden his skin and swallow his scruples. But 
every now and again we see the attempt made 
men who cannot get their skins to be hard—who a-fteir 
a little while generally fall out of the ranks. Tlie 
statesman of whom I was thinking—of whom I lx ad. 
long thought—was one who did not fall out o£ the 
ranks, even though his skin would not become hard- 
He should have rank, and intellect, and parliameixtary 
habits, by which to bind him to the service o£ his 
country; and he should also have unblemished, uuexc- 
tinguishable, inexhaustible love of country. That 
virtue I attribute to our statesmen generally. They 
who are without it are, I think, mean indeed. This 
man should have it as the ruling principle of his life ; 
and it should so rule him that all other things should 
be made to give way to it. But he should be scrupulous^ 
and, being scrupulous, weak. When called to the 
highest place in the council of his Sovereign, he should 
feel with true modesty his own insufficiency; but uot 
the less should the greed of power grow upon hiixx 
when he had once allowed himself to taste and enjoy 
it. Such was the character I endeavoured to depict 
in describing the triumph, the troubles, and the failure 
of my Prime Minister. And I think that I have suc¬ 
ceeded. What the public may think, or what the press 
may say, I do not yet know, the work having as yet 
run but half its course.^ 

That the man’s character should be understood a.s 

^Writing this note in 1878, after a lapse of nearly tliree 
years, I am obliged to say that, as regards the p^lt>lic, 
The Prime Minister was a failure. It was worse spolceu 
of by the press than any novel I had written. I was 
specially hurt by a criticism on it in the Spectator, Tlx.e 
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I understand it—or that of his wife’s, the delineation 
of which has also been, a matter of much happy care 
to me—I have no right to expect, seeing that the 
operation, of describing has not been confined to one 
novel, which might perhaps be read through by the 
majority of those who commenced it. It has been 
carried on through three or four, each of which will 
he forgotten even by the most zealous reader almost 
as soon as read. In The Prime Minister, my Prime 
Minister will not allow his wife to take office among, 
or even over, those ladies who are attached by office 
to the Queen’s court. “ I should not choose,” he 
says to her, “ that my wife should have any duties 
unconnected with our joint family and home.” Who 
will remember in reading those words that, in a former 
story, published some years before, he tells his wife, 
when she has twitted him with his willingness to 
clean the Premier’s shoes, that he would even allow 
her to clean them if it were for the good of the 
country? And yet it is by such details as these that 
I have, for many years past, been manufacturing 
within my own mind the characters of the man and 
his wife. 

I think that Plantagenet Palliser, Duke of Omnium, 
is a perfect gentleman. If he be not, then am I unable 
to describe a gentleman. She is by no means a perfect 
lady; but if she be not all over a woman, then am I 
not able to describe a woman. I do not think it 
probable that my name will remain among those who 
in the next century will be known as the writers of 

critic who wrote the article I know to be a good critic, 
inclhied to be more than fair to me; but in *is ca^ I 
covild not agree with him, so much do I love the man 
whose character I had endeavoured to portray. 
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English prose fiction;—but if it does, that perma-' 
nence of success will probably rest on the character 
of Plantagenet Palliser, Lady Glencora, and the Rev. 
Mr. Crawley. 

I have now come to the end of that long series o£ 
books written by myself with which the public is 
already acquainted. Of those which I may hereafter 
be able to add to them I cannot speak; though I have 
an idea that I shall even yet once more have recourse 
to my political hero as the mainstay af another story. 
When The Prime Minister was finished, I at once 
began another novel, which is now completed in three 
volumes, and which is called Is He Pop enjoy? There 
are two Popenjoys in the book, one succeeding to the 
title held by the other; but as they are both babies, 
and do not in the course of the story progress beyond 
babyhood, the future readers, should the tale ever be 
published, will not be much interested in them. Never¬ 
theless the story, as a story, is not, I think, amiss. 
Since that I have written still another three-volume 
novel, to which, very much in opposition to my 
publisher, I have given the name of The American 
Senator,'^ It is to appear in Temple Bar, and is to 
commence its appearance on the first of next month. 
Such being its circumstances, I do not know that I 
can say anything else about it here. 

And so I end the record of my literary perform¬ 
ances,—which I think are more in amount than the 

^The American Senator and Popenjoy have appeared, 
each with fair success. Neither of them has encountered 
that reproach which, in regard to The Prime Minister.^ 
seemed to tell me that my work as a novelist should be 
brought to a close. And yet I feel assured that they are 
very inferior to The Prime M inis ter• 
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other living English author. If any 
^mthors not living have written more—as may 
Have been the case—I do not know who they 
^ Hud. that, taking the books which have appeared 
names, I have published much more than 
much as Carlyle. I have also published con- 
xnore than Voltaire, even including his letters, 
tre told that Varro, at the age of eighty, had 
Ml. .4.80 volumes, and that he went on writing for 
yea,rs longer. I wish I knew what was the 
^ of Varro's volumes; I comfort myself by 
that the amount of manuscript described as 
H in Varro’s time was not much. Varro, too, is 
nnd Voltaire; whereas I am still living, and 
tdcl to the pile. 

^ following is a list of the books I have written, 
the: dates of publication and the sums I have 
for them. The dates given are the years 
licH the works were published as a whole, most 
Having appeared before in some serial form. 


iNTames of Works. 
VTaedermots of Ballycloran, . 
Kellys and the O’Kellys, 
eiidee, 

Warden, 
ester TTowers, . 

Three Clerks, . 
r Thorne, 

West Indies and the Spanish 
I aiti,, .... 
Bertrams, 


Date of Total Sums 
Publication. Received. 


1847 

£48 

6 

9 

1848 

123 

19 

5 

1850 

20 

0 

0 

185s) 

i 8 s 7) 

727 

II 

3 

1858 

250 

0 

0 

1858 

400 

0 

0 

1859 

250 

0 

0 

1859 

400 

0 

0 


Carried forward,, £22ig 16 17 
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Date of Total Sums 
Names of Works. Publication. Received. 


Brought Forward, 

£2219 

16 17 

Castle Richmond, 

. 

i860 

600 

0 

0 

Framley Parsonage, 

. 

1861 

1000 

0 

0 

Tales of All Countries—ist Series, 

’’ ’’ 2 d . 

i86i'| 

1863)- 

1830 

0 

0 

« 3 d 

Orley Farm, 


1870J 

1862 

3135 

0 

0 

North America, 


1862 

1250 

0 

0 

Rachel Ray, 


1863 

164s 

0 

0 

The Small House at Allington, 


1864 

3000 

0 

0 

Can You Forgive Her? 


1864 

352s 

0 

0 

Miss Mackenzie, 


1865 

1300 

0 

0 

The Belton Estate, . 


1866 

1757 

0 

0 

The Claverings, 


1867 

2800 

0 

0 

The Last Chronicle of Barset, 


1867 

3000 

0 

0 

Nina Balatka, 


1867 

450 

0 

0 

Linda Tressel, 


1868 

450 

0 

0 

Phineas Finn, 


1869 

3200 

0 

0 

He Knew He Was Right, . 


1869 

3200 

0 

0 

Brown, Jones, and RobinsOn, 


1870 

600 

0 

0 

The Vicar of Bullhampton, 


1870 

2500 

0 

0 

An Editor’s Tales, . 


1870 

378 

0 

0 

Caesar (Ancient Classics), 


1870^ 

0 

0 

0 

Sir Harry Hotspur of Humhlethwaite, 1871 

750 

0 

0 

Ralph the Heir, 


1871 

2500 

0 

0 

The Golden Lion of Granpere, 


1872 

550 

0 

0 

The Eustace Diamonds, 


1873 

2500 

0 

0 

Australia and New Zealand, 


1873 

1300 

0 

0 

Phineas Redux, 


1874 

2500 

0 

0 

Harry Heathcote of Gangoil, 


1874 

450 

0 

0 


Carry forward, ^4^,389 I 7 5 


^This was given by me as a present to my friend John 
Blackwood. 
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Names of Works. 

Brought 

Lady Anna, 

The Way We Live Now, 

The Prime Minister, 

The American Senator, 

Is -He Popeiijoy? . 

South Africa, 

John Caldigate, 

Sundries, 


Date of Total Sums 
Publication. Received, 
forward, £48,389 17 5 

1874 1200 0 o 

1875 3000 0 o 

1876 2500 0 o 

1877 1800 0 o 

1878 1600 o o 

1878 850 0 o 

1879 1800 0 o 

7800 0 0 


£68,939 17 5 


It will not, I am sure, be thought that, in making 
my boast as to the quantity, I have endeavoured to 
lay claim to any literary excellence. That, in the 
writing o£ books, quantity without quality is a vice 
and a misfortune, has been too manifestly settled to 
leave a doubt on such a matter. But I do lay claim 
to whatever merit should be accorded to me for 
persevering diligence in my profession. And I make 
the claim, not with a view to my own glory, but for 
the benefit of those who may read these pages, and« 
when young may intend to follow the same career. 
Nulla dies sine linea. Let that be their motto. And 
let their work be to them as is his common work to 
the common labourer. No gigantic efforts will then 
be necessary. He need tie no wet towels round his 
brow, nor sit for thirty hours at his desk without 
moving,—as men have sat, or said that they have sat. 
More than nine-tenths of my literary work has been 
done in the last twenty years, and during twelve of 
those years I followed another profession. I have 
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never been a slave to this work, giving due time, if 
not more than due time, to the amusements I have 
loved. But I have been constant,—and constancy in 
labour will conquer all difficulties. • Gutta cavat lapi- 
dem non vi, sed saepe cadendo. 

It may interest some if I state that during the last 
twenty years I have made by literature something near 
£70,000. As I have said before in these pages, I look 
upon the result as comfortable, but not splendid. 

It will not, I trust, be supposed by any reader that 
I have intended in this so-called autobiography to give 
a record of my inner life. No man ever did so truly, 
—and no man ever will. Rousseau probably attempted 
it, but who doubts but that Rousseau has confessed 
in much the thoughts and convictions rather than the 
facts of his life? If the rustle of a woman’s petticoat 
has ever stirred my blood; if a cup of wine has been 
a joy to me; if I have thought tobacco at midnight 
in pleasant company to be one of the elements of an 
earthly paradise; if now and again I have somewhat 
recklessly fluttered a £5 note over a card-table;—of 
what matter is that to any reader? I have betrayed 
no woman. Wine has brought me to no sorrow. It 
has been the companionship of smoking that I have 
loved, rather than the habit. I have never desired 
to win money, and I have lost none. To enjoy the 
excitement of pleasure, but to be free from its vices 
and ill effects,—to have the sweet, and leave the bitter 
untasted,—that has been my study. The preachers tell 
us that this is impossible. It seems to me that hitherto 
I have succeeded fairly well. I will not say that I 
have never scorched a finger,—^but I carry no ugly 
wounds. 

For what remains to me of life I trust for my 
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happiness still chiefly to my work—hoping that when 
the power of work be over with me, God may be 
pleased to take me from a world in which, according 
to my view, there can be no joy; secondly, to the love 
of those who love me; and then to my books. That 
I can read and be happy while I am reading, is a great 
blessing. Could I remember, as some men do, what 
I read, I should have been able to call myself an 
educated man. But that power I have never possessed 
Something is always left,—something dim and inac- 
cui'atc,—but still something sufficient to preserve the 
taste for more. I am inclined to think that it is so 
with most readers. 

Of late years, putting aside the Latin classics, I 
have found my greatest pleasure in our old English 
dramatists,—not from any excessive love of their 
work, which often irritates me by its want of truth 
to nature, even while it shames me by its language, 
—but from curiosity in searching their plots and exam¬ 
ining their character. If I live a few years longer, 
I shall, I think, leave in my copies of these dramatists, 
down to the close of James I., written criticisms on 
every play. No one who has not looked closely into 
it knows how many there are. 

Now I stretch out my hand, and from the further 
shore I bid adieu to all who have cared to read any 
among the many words that I have written. 


THE END 



